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BETRAYED BY A KISS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


OF all the fine old Virginia mansions, 
whose fame for hospitality and good cheer 
has gone out through the whole world, Bay- 
view was much the finest. 

Lying, as its name indicated, in full view 
of the Chesapeake, with a wide extent of 
Jawn sloping dcwn to the clear water bor- 
dered with smooth yellow sand, shadowed 
by magnolias whose glossy leaves made a 
perpetual verdant shade, approached by a 
road fringed with evergreens, the wild South- 
ern winter never set its mark of decay and 
death upon the grounds surrounding Bay- 
view. 

Roses bloomed, and the mocking-bird 
trilled its many-cadenced song the whole 
year through. Manya night the sound of 
music and laughter, and happy voices in gay 
converse had floated out through the tall 
windows, and light had streamed across the 
lawn, and mirth and pleasure had held full 
sway over the band of light-hearted revellers ; 
but never, in all the merry-makings that had 
preceded it, had the tide of gayety swelled 
so high as on this bright June evening, when 
the mansion was all one glow of light, aud 
Maud, Col, Dumont’s only daughter, made 
ber debut in society. It was her eighteenth 
birthday. Beautiful, accomplished and 
graceful, she moved among the crowd of 
guests who offered congratulations and best 
wishes for the happiness of the young debu 
tante, like a vision of beauty and loveliness. 
Plainly attired in white, as befitted her girl- 
ish face and figure, with pearls in her abun- 
dant brown hair, a glad light in her eyes, and 


a bewildering smile upon her ruby lips, she | 


was exceedingly lovely. Her complexion 


was as delicate as the petala of a white rose 
and a tint like that which tinges the inner 
surface of a seashell, colored her rounded 
cheeks, Lithesome as a fairy, she moved 
from room to room, a throng of eager wor- 
shippers attending her footsteps, each one 
ready to spring to do her ligutest bidding. 

Yes, Bayview was a charming place, Col. 
Dumont a generous host, and Miss Maud 
the loveliest girl in all the Old Dominion. 

So thought Duke Adair, first lieutenant 
on board the U.S. steamer Siren, now lying 
at anchor in Hampton Roads. Lieut, Adair 
had met Maud Dumont frequently within 
the past few months, but never had she ap- 
peared so enchanting to his eyes as upon this 
night. 

Duke was a brave stalwart young fellow, 
of noble bearing and pleasing address, and 
in his handsome uniform as lieutenant in 
the navy, looked every inch a soldier and a 
gentleman. 

The bewildering strains of a waltz rang 
out at this moment, and Duke, remember- 
ing, with proud satisfaction, that he had en- 
gaged Maud’s hand for the dance, stepped 
forward to claim the fulfillment of her prom- 
ise, and proudly bore her off from the little 
group of admirers. He was proud of her 
beauty as she laid her hand upon his arm, 
glad to think, with a pleased consciousness 
of his own fine forma and handsome military 
dress, that the prettiest girl in the room 
was beside him. He liked to appropriate 
her, to carry her away from the rest of her 
admirers, to bend above her as though offer- 
ing homage that no other ear might hear, to 
carry her fan, or bouquet, and to be, to all 
appearance, her willing slave. 
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Apparently, Lieut. Adair was very much 
in leve with Maud, 

Whispers to that effect ran round the 
roow; envious glances were directed toward 
the young lieutenant, glances of which he 
was fully conscious and which he rather en- 
joyed. He was provokingly cool and clear- 
Sighted, and beneath the show of devotion, 
he was studying the changes in the fair face 
beside him, taking note of its quick play of 
feeling, of the different shades of expression 
that swept across it, each more charming 
than the last. 

And Maud chatted and laughed, and was 
unfeignedly glad of the handsome lieuten- 
ant’s attentions, and dil not stop to think 
how much or how little they might mean. 

‘Had you studied the best mode to ren- 
der our parting from friends and home as 
difficult as possible, you could not have suc- 
ceeded more effectually,” said Adair, in soft, 
pessuasive accents. “I shall go away feel- 
ing that I leave behind me all that is bright 
and alluring; and in my long journeyings 
beneath foreign skies, I shall look back to 
this night as travellers thirsting in the desert 
Jook back to some green oasis long passed. 
I assure you, Miss Maud, nothing can rob 
me of the memory of this delightiul evening. 
For us soldiers of fortune, sent hither and 
thither at the call of duty, scarce knowing 
what a day may bring forth, such scenes 
hold a charm whose influence remains with 
us long after the event is passed. Ours is a 
hard fate, do you not think so?” 

“On the contrary,” said Maud, gayly, “I 
quite envy you the privilege of cruising about 
from ocean to ocean, now in this zone, now 
in that, touching at places the rest of us 
may never see, familiarizing yourselves with 
all countries and people; I think I should en- 
joy such a life.’* 

“Yes,” with an indulgent smile, “you 
would enjoy, but you would also tire of it. 
With war and the prospect of meeting an 
enemy before one, it is glorious; but in these 
peaceful days there is nothing to stir one’s 
blood into active circulation.” 

“© Lieut. Adair!’ cried Maud, shudder- 
ing, “don’t speak of war. Haven’t we seen 
enough of that to last forever? I am sure, 
Inever want to hear the word mentioned 
again.” 

But Adair, gazing down upon her, seemed 
to assure her that he would be only too glad 
to proceed that moment to the deadly fray, 
provided the prize for which he was to con- 


Sd 


tend was her ownsweet self. His eyes look- 
ed it, but his lips merely gave utterance to 
some light commonplace; and then he waltz- 
ed again with Maud, and felt, while guiding 
her airy footsteps, that he could be content 
to go on forever with her supple form clasped 
within the circle of his arms, her sweet face 
before his eyes, and her fragrant breath kiss- 
ing his cheek, 

“Little beauty,” he thought, as, later in 
the evening he strolléd out upon the piazza, 
and looked across the moonlit bay to where 
the Siren lay at anchor off Fort Monroe. 
“She is charming, that’s a fact, and one 
would not find it difficult to fal! in love with 
her. By Jove! I don’t know but I am more 
than half in love now. And why not?” 

Ah, why not, indeed ? 

Lieut. Adair admired the lady in question 
excessively. She came nearer the ideal that 
sometimes haunted him than any other wo- 
man he had ever met. As he stuod now, 
turning over in his mind her many attrac- 
tions, he was half inclined to confess himself 
captivated, half resolved to seek out the fair 
young mistress of the mansion, and ask her 
to listen to his tale of love. He wondered 
what she would say to him; but I don’t thins 
it ever entered into his calculations that she 
would refuse to listen. 

You see, he was wonderfally conceited, 
this handsome young lieutenant. The world 
had smiled upon bim from his birth; fate had 
always been kind to him; he scarcely knew 
the meaning of disappoiatment and failure, 
As he stood there, leaning over the railing of 
the piazza, pleasing himself with dreaming 
of the boon which might be his, if he cared 
to put out his hand and take it, a bugle call 
sounded across the water, musically sweet 
and clear. 

Instantly bis mood changed, He was no 
longer the dreamer. His future lay there, 
upon the deck of his ship, not here amid the 
throng of merry-makers. The Siren was his 
mistress; to her he owed fealty. 

“We sail in a few hours; I must be on 
board ere the anchor is weighed. It is so 
hard to leave this earthly paradise; but duty 
is imperative. I must make my adieux.” 

Over Maud’s face crept a shade of sorrow, 
regret and pain. He was quick to nutice it. 
and it flattered his vanity. 

What mattered it? He was going away 
to be gone for years. It would do no harm; 
he must kiss her once; and ere the down- 
dropped eyes were aware of his intention, he 
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held her in his arms and pressed a burning 
kiss upon her lips, then turning, ran out of 
the house to the beach, where his boat await- 
ed him, and taking his place, was rowed to 
the Siren. 

And Maud? Her heart gave one great 
leap, and then seemed to stand still. 

‘He loves me! He loves‘ me!’ was her 
first conscious thought. 

Her cheek crimsoned, her breath came 
quick. She loved and was beloved. Away 
off there in the moonlight, where the Siren 
swung at her moorings, there was a heart 
that beat with love for her. And she loved 
him, she never knew how well until that 
stolen kiss revealed her own heart's silent 
workings. He would come, he must come 
again, and she should hear from his own 
lips the story of his love; that old sweet 
story to which maiden hearts have listened 
and beat responsive through all time. 

For the remainder of the evening, she 
went about as one in a dream, Ah! this 
birthday party was an era in herlife. Hence- 
forth, the tenth of June should be to her, of 
all days in the year, the most memorable. 

The mocking-birds were trilling in the 
magnolia tree beneath her window, and 
Maud floated off into dreamland on the tide 
of their bewildering song; but alas! when she 
awakened and looked out for the Siren, the 
anchorage was deserted; the ship had van- 
ished ; he was gone, 

And she had been so certain he would 
come to her to-day. The ship must have 
sailed sooner than had been at first intended. 
Somewhere there must have been a cruel 
mistake. She was full of sorrow and sur- 
prise, but with the elasticity natural to youth 
she would not despair. True, he was gone; 
but he would return, He loved her, and 
would come to her again. And he would 
write; O yes, he would write to her. 

So Maud tried to console herself and wait 
patiently until sheshould hear from the man 
whom she loved with her whole heart. But 
it was weary waiting, and many a time was 
she destined to grow tired and heart sick 
with disappointment and hope deferred, for 
ho news came, and the Siren had gone on a 
long cruise, and years must intervene ere she 
came back, 

Col. Dumont’s daughter was the belle of 
the county. Her beauty was so marked as 
to render her conspicuous in whatever circle 
she moved, while her natural sweetness and 
grace, combined with the charm of her per- 


fect manners, won homage from all. There 
were lovers by the score who came to tell 
their love, but went Away unblessed. 

“She is cold,” said they ; “ either heartless 
or a flirt.” 

But none could see how the image of 
Lieut, Adair was enshrined in her heart, 
where it filled all space, and completely exy 
cluded all thought of any other lover. 

So the days and the months went on, and 
Maud was still uuwedded, and the kiss 
which the tenth of June had brought to her 
was still to her the sign of a deathless and 
eternal love, 

And what of the Siren? She sailed neath 
many skies, her prow dipped in the waters 
of the five great oceans which lave the shores 
of the continents; her sails caught breezes 
which blew from every variety of climate; 
the trade winds bore her onward in safety; 
the wild cyclone raged about her and threat- 
ened instant destruction; the north wind 
howled through her rigging, and left every 
rope and spar coated with ice; and the south 
wind died, and she lay becalmed upon the 
surface of an unrafiled sea. 

And Lieut. Adair? He looked upon many 
strange scenes; danced at London and Paris, 
flirted with the dark-eyed senoritas of Ma- 
drid, lounged about Constantinople puffing 
his hookah, while fleet-footed dancing girls 
encircled him with their marvellous evolu- 
tions. Citizen of the world, he was at home 
in every clime, ready to sail away with the 
first favoring breeze, in search of new adven- 
ture. The gay air of insouciance, the fine 
manly bearing, the clear blue eyes and fair 
golden hair, made him noticeable, and caused 
him to be very much sought after. 

At length, the Siren was ordered home. 
Years had passed since she had left her old 
anchorage off Fort’ Monroe, three years of 
change and vicissitude, when on a bright 
June morning, the anchor was once more 
Gropped, and the vessel swang round to her 
old position. 

“ Ah1I wonder if I loved Mand Dumont, 
Or if Maud Dumont loved me?” 

So sang Lieut. Adair, in the sweetest and 
most musical of tenor voices, parodizing a 
poem which he had somewhere read. 

“She was a beauty, by Jove! and I won 
der what has become of her? I think I 
nearly surrendered to her charms the last 
time Isaw her. No saying what might have 
happened if the old Siren had not sailed that 
morning and carried me away from the en- 
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chantress, She was a beauty, and I think, 
yes, I really think I must finl out whether 
she is yet Maud Dumont, or whether she 
has been metamorphosed into Mrs, some- 
body or other.” 

It was again the tenth of June. He re- 
membered that as he walked forward, and 
recalled the fact that it was Maud’s birth- 
day. 

The magnolias were in full bleom, each 
fragrant cup flooding the air with incense 
sweeter than any that ever floated through 
dim cathedral aisles. Leaving the smooth 
approach to the house, Adair sauntered 
through the grounds, following a winding 
path hordered with box, and leading he knew 
not whither. The beauty of the scene 
charmed his senses. He wanted to throw 
himself down there upon the grass and 
lounge beneath the shade all the long bright 
golden day. Would Maud come and find 
him there, and would she be glad to see 
him? Was Bayview still her home? and 
should he meet her somewhere about the 
grounds? 

The path he had taken led him to a clump 
of magnolia roses, the tall branches of which 
were matted and twined in inextricable con~ 
fusion, and the whole surface of which was 
starred with large white blossoms, only a 
shade less fragrant than the huge waxen 
cups on the trees overhead. He paused in 





admiration. Something gleaming white be- 
yond caught his eye. He stepped forward 
to get acloser view. A shaft of pure Italian 
marble, with the single word “MAUD” en- 
graved thereon, confronted him. A chilly 
numbness seized his heart, He trembled as 
with an ague. 

“My God!’ he whispered, “is itso? And 
she so youug and lovely ?” 

Long he stood motionless, as if rooted to 
the spot; then he turned, gathered a band- 
ful of the large white roses, Jaid them rever- 
ently upon the mound beside tne marble 
shaft, and went quickly away. 

Of the kiss that had betrayed the innocent 
young heart into loving him, he had no rec- 
ollection; but he was shocked and somewhat 
stunned at the contrast between what he 
had seen and the glorious blooming life he 
had parted from on that tenth of June three 
years back, 

It was noticed that Lientenant Adair was 
silent and uncommonicative during the 
whole time the Siren was at anchor in the 
Roads, but no one could gness the reason; 
and in time his mood changed, and he was 
again the gay young officer, the life of his 
mess, and the joy of whatever circle he chose 
to enter, 

But the marble gleams mutely in the Bay- 
view grounds, and Mand’s waiting and 
watching are ended. 


orm 
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BEYOND THE PICKET LINES: 


~waey 


THE ARMY REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN JACK. 


' BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


1—CONDEMNED BY COURT-MARTIAL. - 

Do you know why they called me “Cap- 
tain Jack?” If you do, you know more 
than I do. My name isn’t Jack, Jackson, 
Johu, or anything else which can be abbre- 
viated or nicknamed into Jack, and yet they 
called me that. Further, I was not a cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary war, the Mexican 
war, or in the late war, and yet every one 
insisted that I was not only “captain,” but 
“Captain Jack.” I never knew how the ap- 
pellation came to be given me, and I don’t 
remember that I ever cared. One name is 
as good as another, unless some one chooses 
to dishonor his. 

For five years previous to the breaking 
out of the war, I was in the employ of a 
wholesale house in the East as an agent to 
introduce certain articles to the attention of 
Southern business men, and in this capacity, 
I travelled over a large portion of the South- 
erncountry. I canvassed Virginia, especial- 
ly, as close as a missionary would with his 
tracts and Bibles. In addition to travelling 
by rail, I took stage rontes, rode horseback, 
and sometimes trudged along on foot; and 
when the rebellion broke out, I thought 
inyself well acquainted with almost every 
gap, mountain, turnpike and cross-road in 
Northern and Western Virginia. ; 

The advent of civil war ruined my pros- 
pects as a commercial traveller in the South, 
‘and one day in the fall of 186), I found my- 
self in-the hubbub and confusien of Wash- 
ington, short of money, short of hope, and 
Jacking many of the other qualifications nec- 
essary to make a man feel contented with 
himself and the world. I was out of a situ- 
ation, and was in Washington to see what 
chances there were that the great excite- 
ment would bring me ajob. The clerical force 
atthe various departments of government 
had been augmented, merchants Ad in- 
creased their force of clerks, bookkeepers 
were commanding their own price, but 
somehow a whole week slipped away: with- 
out my securing a situation. 

One day, a3 I was wandering up’ Penn- 


sylvania Avenue, I-ran across an old friend 
of mine from New York State, wearing the 
eagles of a colonel on his shoulders. I bad 
not seen him fer two or three years, and the - 
meeting was a very pleasant one. After we 
had discussed the subject of food and drink 
until neither wanted more, the cvlonel 
shoved his feet over the table in front, squint- 
ed his eye at me, and bruskly remarked: 

“You are rather green, you are. A man 
who can’t make a fortune out of this excite- 
ment has no head on him.” 

“What can Ido?” I responded. “I am 
not a colonel, I dow’t want to be.a soldier, 
and I don’t like the situation offered. Just 
you show me the road to fortune, and see 
how quick I’ll travel it!’ 

The colonel took several strong pulls at 

his cigar, dove his hands deep into his pock- . 
ets, got his feet a little higher, and for two 
or three minutes was buried in thought, 
- “Thave it!’ he suddenly yelled, drawing 
down his legs and jumping from his chair. 
“ T know who has beeu looking for you fera 
whole week.” 

“Who?” 

“General McClellan” 

What for?” v 

“See here, my innocent friend from the 
suburbs, don’t stop me now to ask idle ques- 
tions. The boat leaves for down river in 
twenty minutes. If you have any baggage 
to get, get it right away. You are going 
down on the boat, and after we're aboard, 
Tl tell you just what is to become of you.” 

He did tell me. [Ie was aware of the fact 
that I had travelled extensively in Virginia, 
and he was going to make a scout of me. A 
great part of the army was then strung out 
along the Potomac, in a line extending clear 
down to Tobacco Point, the river separating 
the two forces which were to grapple with 
each other in many a bloody battle dnring 
after wonths and years. The Confederates 
were in heavy force around Leesburg, and 
opposite this point the Union forces had 
been massed in considerable strength. With 
a wide deep river separating the two armies, 
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there was little show for a battle, and so the 
respective forces were content to exchange 
occasional shots, and to spend their time in 
drill and practice for the movements which 
were to come before the appearance of 
winter. : . 

General McClellan, as well as the half 
dozen minor generals holding command of 
forces stationed along the Maryland shore, 
had been anxious for some time past to gain 
something like accurate knowledge of the 
force of the enemy in and around Leesburg. 
One scout had been drowned while crossing 
tbe river, another had been shot by the 
Confederates, another captured and sent to 
prison, and in one way and another, all at- 
tempts to ascertain particulars in regard to 
the enemy had been failures. One or two 
deserters from the Confederates had esti- 
mated the number of troops, the number of 
earthworks and pieces of artillery, but their 
information was worth little. For a full 
month before the fatal 21st of October which 
witnessed the fearful slaughter at Balls 
Bluff, McClellan was unceasing in his at- 
tempts to secure such particulars as he did 
finally receive, and that caused him to order 
over the force which was slaughtered, he 
acting on the belief that the Confederates 
had no real strength in that vicinity. 

The colonel’s regiment was stationed at 
Conrad’s Ferry, above Leesburg, on the 
Maryland side, and we finally arrived at his 
eamp. Before night I was introduced to 
General McClellan, who was passing along 
the shore on a tour of inspection. He ques- 
tioned me long and closely in regard to my 
knowledge of Virginia, and particularly as to 
my acquaintance with the country about 
Leesburg; and when he had been convinced 
of my loyalty, he at once engaged my ser- 
vices at figures which would have been 
princely in any other occupation, where the 
employe was reasonably sure of having a 
month’s life ahead of him. I knew the 
hardships and dangers which were a part of 
the duty of a scout, and it was not without 
hesitation that I bound myself to the adven- 
turous life. 

For the next week I was busy preparing 
maps and marking out roads for the benefit 
of the generals, and several days more in 
making a map for my own guide. However, 
iat length received orders to report to Col- 
onel Devins, who was in command of a few 
hundred troops stationed on Harrison’s 
Islaud, a bank of sand in mid river, and ex- 


tending from just below Conrad’s Ferry, 
down to within a mile of Edward’s Ferry. 
The troops were a sort of advance picket 
to keep watch of the movements of the ene- 
my on the Virginia shore, and their princi- 
pal duties, were drilling, and exchanging 
harmless shots with the Confederate pickets 
on the Bluffs opposite. I found the colonel 
a quick-spoken man of very plain speech. 

“So you are the new scout, are you?” he 
inquired, as I entered his tent and reported 
myself, 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, sir, I want you to cross the river 
to-night, count the Confederate force from 
the Bluff to Leesburg, and report to me at 
daylight. Take your own way of doing it, 
but don’t bring me anything but reliable 
news.” 

“Very well, sir,” I replied, as I backed out 
of the tent, but I wanted to ask him why he 
didn’t order me to go to Richmond and back 
in twenty-four hours, 

The task assigned me could not be accom- 
plished by any scout living, but { must try it. 

I spent the afternoon in observing all that 
was to be seen on the other shore, caleulat- 
ing the force of the river current, attempting 
to locate the Confederate pickets, and only . 
commenced my real work after sundown. 
It, was too long a distance to swim to the 
Virginia shore, and I determined to make 
the crossing in a small skiff which had come 
into possession of the soldiers. The boat 
was a frail little thing, probably used by 
some duck-hunter, and the only means of 
propulsion was a rough paddle. But, any 
conveyance was safer than swimming, and I 
had no doubt that I should make the pas- 
sage in safety. 

Just at dark Colonel Devins pointed out 
to me what he thought my route should be 
toensure a safe landing on the opposite 
side, and gave me some further instructions 
as to securing the information which he de- 
sired. He believed that the actual strength 
of the enemy had been greatly over-estimated, 
and he wanted reliable news from every 
camp. Iknew afterwards that lis theory 
was to cross a force, if the enemy were not 
too strong, drive them back, and oper com- 
munication with the Union troops by way 
of the Drainsville turnpike, but of course 
he gave me no hint of this at the time. 

The night was a starlight one, but yet so — 
dark that in looking out on the river, I could 
not-see above thirty feet in advance to dis- 
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tinguish any object: I did not believe that 
anything would be gained by waiting for 
the stillness of midnight, and so, an -hour 
after it was fully dark, I got into the boat 
and shoved off. The trip was not to be a 
scout, but a spying expedition. I must en- 
ter the Confederate camp, and if discovered, 
would meet with a spy’s fate. As it would 
make no difference in case I were arrested, 
Idid not exchange my citizen’s garments 
for the uniform of Uncle Sam. I had never 
been over the ground between the Bluff and 
Leesburg, but I had a general idea of what 
it was, and about how large an army could 
encamp on the strip of territory. 

The first thing was to make the crossing 
and a landing. I wanted to land somewhere 
along the Bluff for two reasons. First, no 
pickets would be stationed at the edge of 
the water, or so I hoped, and next, the Bluff 
being at least a hundred feet high, no picket 
posted in the grove above could catch a 
glimpse of me while on the river or landing, 
I therefore headed the skiff directly for the 
opposite shore, calculating about how far 
the current would drift me down in making 
the passage. Ihad to use the paddle very 
cautiously, and therefore made slow prog- 
ress, but at length found the shore close 
ahead of me. Dipping the paddle as care- 
fully as an Indian, I gave the skiff a jump, 
and was nearly knocked overboard by its 
running on a rock, the collision prodacing a 
sharp grating sound which could be heard 
many rods away. The boat had hardly 
stopped before I heard voices on the Bluff 
speaking in excited tones, aud knew that [ 
had given the pickets the alarm. I tried to 


shove the boat off, bat it was on too hard, 


and the bow laid up so high that any ener- 
getic movement at the stern would tip me 
overboard. So, after the one effort, [ sat 
perfectly still, not daring to grasp for the 
paddle, which slipped from my hand and 
went off down stream. Just where I land- 
ed, the Bluff was not so steep as at other 
spots above and below, and through the 
darkness I thought I could make out that 
a path which was used by the soldiers in 
procuring water ran up the hill. I had 
scarcely arrived at this conclusion, when the 
voices came plainer, and I distinctly heard 
footsteps and the rattle of arms, 

“No, I’m not mistaken!’ exclaimed 2 
voice, a moment after. “I heard the noise 
as plain as I hear that dram down there,” 

“ Well, perhaps you did,” replied another 


voice, as the footsteps came closer, “but I 
don’t see what could have made it.” 

The next moment I caught sight of two’ 
objects on-the path about thirty feet above 
me, and‘ knew that a couple of Confederate 
pickets had come down to investigate the: 
cause of the alarm. Looking up, and ‘hay-' 
ing the clear sky above them, I could distin- 
guish the soldiers quite plainly, but it was- 
an interesting query whether they could see 
me. 

“ Well, now where’s the Yankee heigaie 
which frightened you?” inquired one of the 
soldiers, as they both moved down nearer me. 

“T don’t see anything, but I wont give up 
that I did hear a noise, like drawing boards 
over a rock,” replied: the other, and then 
they stood and listened. 

I was quite sure that they would not see 
me unless they came closer. The boat was, 
of dark color, my garments were dark, and 
the shore and river must look like one dark 
spot to them.- 1 was sitting down on my 
feet, a hand on either rail of the boat, and. 
I trembled for fear that I would upset the 
frail craft, which seemed to be balanced on 
the rock as evenly as a pair of druggist’s 
scales. 

- “Are you satisfied now?” inquired the 
doubting one, after they had listened two 
fall minutes without hearing any sound be- 
yond the ripple of the waters. 

“Yes—let’s go up,” replied the other, and 
both turned to go. Just at this instant there 
eame a crisis. I had been suffering terribly 
in my back and legs, owing to my having 
assumed what might be better termed a 
“squatting” position, and my mind was so _ 
relieved when they turned, that I involun- 
tarily raised up alittle. ‘As I made the move, 
the craft went over, and I was emptied out 
with 2 loud splash. The splash was‘ enongh 
to betray me, but I added to the calamity 
by giving utterance to a-loud “Ob-h-h? as 
I went over. I realized my peril as fally as 
any one could, and the prompt action of the 
next moment saved my life. The soldiers 
were greatly surprised, and perhaps some- 
what frightened, shouting and jumping 
around, as if expecting that at least a regi- 
ment was landing at their feet. AsTI strag- 
gled up from the water, I jerked the skiff out 
from shore, and made a long jump with it 
for deep water, pushing it ahead of me. ‘At 
this moment the pickets opened fire, Their 
balls went over me, around me, plashed wa- 
ter into my face, and I had no other idea than 
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that I should get a bullet in my head. I 
think each one of them. had a revolver, and, 
felt sure after getting safe away that they 
fired every chargethey had within a minute’s 
time. I was kicking and splashing to get into 
deep water, telling them by the noise where 
to aim, but I struck the current after a few 


plunges, and had sense enough to grip the: 


skiff and float without movement. 
Just as I got fairly into the current, half a 


dozen other soldiers came rattling down the. 


path and opened fire, but every one of their 
shots struck the water beyond me, I was 
certain that they could not see me, and feel- 
ing little fright, had only to remain quiet-a 
short time to make my escape. I hung a 
dead weight on the inverted craft, and soon 
floated down several rods. The current was 
sluggish so near the shore, but I dared not 
“make a move. 
more the other pickets along the Bluff got 
the word, and all commenced firing until 1 
could see flashes a mile below. Some fired 
at the island, some down into the river, and 
T heard several drums beating the long roll 
on both sides the stream. No one could see 
me, and all the bullets coming down from 
the Bluff were wasted, not one striking with- 
in twenty feet of the skiff. Ina little time, 


by cautiously working my legs, I got the, 


skiff into the current, and then headed my 
course for the island. The game was up, 
andI might as well go back and report. 
Having taken the alarm, and ascertained the 
fact of my landing, the Confederates would 
not be caught napping again. My only re- 
source was to return, and either seek to 
cross further up or down, or wait until 
another night for another trial. Pushing 
the skiff on before, and drifting down nearly 
as fast as I progressed the other way, a land- 
ing was &t last made, but at least a mile 
and a half below the camp. 

The colonel was not surprised at my want 
of success, having seen three or four previous 
failures, but was considerably disappointed. 
He was nervous, ambitious, and exceedingly 
anxious for active operations. The Union 
army on the Potomac had been idle for 
‘weeks and months, and now that there was 
some slight show for a battle in his vicinity, 
the colonel, and indeed all other officers, 
were impatient of delay. 

“How do you feel now?” inquired the 
commander, half an hour after I had report- 
ed, and soon after I had exchanged my wet 
garments foranother snit of citizen’s clothing. 


An two or three minutes. 


“All right! I responded; for.I felt no bad 
effects from the trip except an aguish sen- 
sation. : 

“See here,” he whispered, coming close 
up to me; “T believe you can go over there 
and secure the information I want. I wont 
ask you to return to-night, or to-morrow, 
but hope you will get back to-morrow night. 
If you will make the trip, 1 will give you 
two hundred dollars from my own pocket 
the hour you return.” 3 

My failure had greatly increased the risks, 
but of course I told the colonel that I would 
make a second attempt, and half an hour 
after was planning the new trip. It was 
pretty certain that I could not land again 
that night anywhere along the opposite 
Bluff, and I was soon determined not to 
make the attempt. There were a number 
of large skiffs on the Maryland side of the 
island, used by the soldiers to cross to the 
main land, and it was arranged that the 
colonel should give me four soldiers and a 
boat.. Getting into the skiff about midnight, 
the soldiers took the oars, and the boat was 
headed upstream. It was my intention to 
proceed to a point above Conrad’s Ferry, 
and then take to the water and make a 
landing on the Virginia shore, striking the 
bank above the beginning of the Bluff, and 
working my way down through the scrub 
forest behind it. 

The current was stiff, the soldiers unused 
to the oars, and it was nearly two o’clock 
before we landed. We passed the Ferry nearly 
a mile, and hit the bank just where a smail 
camp of Federals was located. I explained 
my mission to the colonel in command, sent 
the soldiers back with the boat, and then be- 
gan active preparations. The colonel fur- 
nished me with two empty cracker barrels, 
and these I lashed side by side with ropes, 
I then emptied my pockets, and left with 
the officer every article I had except thirty- 
six dollars in gold, and a jackknife. At last, 
when all was ready, I pushed the barrels 
into the river, waded in after them until 
only my head remained above the water, and 
with a word of good-by from the three or 
four men on the bank, was off. The river 
being broad and deep at this point, the cur- 
rent was not so strong and swift. The bar- 
rels made a fine float, and by hanging to the 
ropes, I had only to keep my legs going to 
get along at a fair speed. A slight mist was 
rising from the water, and it was impossible 
for me to see more than a rod in any direc- 
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tion. I dia not attempt to bold my course 
against the current, but headed the barrels 
in a direction which made progress easy, and 
which I believed would land me something 
like a mile above-the Bluff. 

It seemed to me that I was a full hour in 
‘making the crossing, and when my feet at 
last touched bottom, and I cautiously waded 
to the grassy bank, I was shaking like one 
with an attack of the Indiana ague. A rail 
fence ran along the river bank just beside 
me, and after a time I climbed up on this 
and took a long look in every direction. I 
could see further here than on the river, but 
my eyes were not able to discern any signs 
of the Confederate encampments. This fact 
argued well for a successful result to my ex- 
Pedition. I took off all my garments and 
gave them a wring to clear them from water, 
and when I -had donned them again, still 
feeling cold, I held:a boxing-match with an 
imaginary antagonist for about five minutes, 
the exercise thoroughly warming me up. 
Just as I got through, I-heard the reports 
of séeverdl muskets half a mile below on the 
Bluffs, which were answered by the Massa- 
chusetts pickets on the island, and then [ 
knew my location better. 

What Colonel Devius most wanted was 
information concerning the force of the ene- 
my opposite the centre of the island, just 
where the Union forces contemplated a 
crossing and a battle. To secure this infor- 
mation, I mnst work along down the river 
through the woods. Just how 1 was to en- 
ter the Confederate camp and secure license 
to perambulate among the men and fortifica- 
tions, I could not tell; but, knowing that I 
could not secure any news by remaining 
where I was, I leaped over the fence and be- 
gan advancing throuzsh the field. After a 
short walk, I struck the Bluff, and then 
made a “right oblique”? movement and got 
into the woods. The colonel had told me 
before starting, that the ground back of the 
Biuffs, opposite the centre of the island, was 
cleaz of trees for the space of seven or eight 
acres, and that here I would find earth- 
works. He believed that no force of account 
was erlcamped above the clearing, but that 
the great majority of the Confederate army 
was between the clearing and Leesburg. 
Remembering these suggestions, I made my 
way through the trees with the intention of 
striking the clearing, trying in vain to form 
some sort of programme as I walked along. 

After progressing about half a mile, just. 


as I had leaped ever a log lying across my 
course, some one sung out “Halt? in a 
loud voice, and I heard the click! click! of 
an army musket. Knowiug that I had en- 
countered a Confederate picket, 1 sank down, 
crawled back over the log, and laid quiet, 
waiting for further developments. [had not 
long to wait. The picket shouted to know 
who was advancing, and threatened to fire 
if he did not receive a reply to his challenge. 
After.a moment, his loud tones attracted the 
attention of some of his comrades, and three 
or four advanced towards me. I dared not 
rise up, and knew that any movement would 
betray: my presence, I therefore hugged 


‘the ground closely, and directly heard their 


voices close at hand dn the other side of the 
log. 
“What did the noise sound like?’ in-~ 
quired one of the men, as the group halted. 
“Just like some one‘falling down on a 


‘brush heap,” replied the: picket. “I didn’t 


see any one, but Pibetit wasa man!” 
The next three minutes were passed in 
listening, but I made no movement, even 
holding in my breath that they should not 
discover me. They came close to the log, oue 


‘of the soldiers dropped the butt of his mns- 


ket down on it within fifteen feet of my 
head, ‘and remarked: 

“Well, I don’t see nothing. I think it 
might have been the cow that the boys were 
chasing around in ‘the afternoon.” 

After some further remarks, the whole 
group arrived at the same conclusion, and 
turned about and retraced their steps. 1t° 
was evident to me that I was close upon a 
Confederate camp, and probably quite near 
to the clearing mentioned by Colonel Dey- 
ins, I had been stumbling along without 
any fixed plan, narrowly escaped capture, 
and now saw that it was time to arrange de- 
tails. Deserters were hardly known then, 
and so it was not wise to play that game. 
My scout was ended, and any further move- 
ment would make a spy of me. To go into 
camp without some plausible mission would 
be to sacrifice my liberty in a moment, and 
I finally decided to personate a farmer, either 
anxious to dispose of forage or desiring to 
enlist asa soldier. At the Federal camps, I 
had seen many farmers trying to bargain 
with the quartermasters for the sale of prov- 
ender, horses, or beef, and had no doubt 
that such characters were frequent in the 


‘Confederate camps, The first thing neces- 


sary was to choose a name, locate “ my farm,? 
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and then, after getting within the camp, 
“cheek” must alone be depended on to 
carry me through. It would look a little 
strange for afarmer to be prowling around 
the outskirts of a camp at night, and so I 
must crawl softly away beyond hearing of 
the picket, and lay by until after daylight. 
Without once rising up, I crept off a distance 
of forty rods, and, stillon my hands. and 
knees, was working around the top of a 
fallen tree, when I was hailed by another 
picket, who stood beside a tree not fifteen 
feet away. After shouting “Halt!” he 
started towards me, As I heard his foot- 
steps and caught a glimpse of his- form, I 
‘rose upin considerable fright, and bolted 
tight ahead towards the elearing, instead of 
running back up the river. 

The soldier shouted .three or, four times 
more, but neither pursued nor discharged 
his musket. I ran for some distance, and 
had just reduced my pace, when I saw a 
camp sentinel before me, and caught the 
gleam of tents beyond. The man had heard 
me approaching, and stood leaning on his 
musket. I was so close upon him before 
seeing him that there was no other way but 
to keep right ahead, and I passed within a 
foot of him, saying: 

“Jt aint any use to go foraging after chick- 
ens any more,”? 

He laughed as he raised his gun to his 
shoulder aud wheeled about, and had no 
other idea than that I was a Confederate sol- 
dier, just returning from a trip to some farm- 
* house. Having passed the pickets, he had 
no business to suppose me an intruder. 
Knowing nothing about the camp, where 
to go, or what next to do, I kept walking 
on among the tents, and just after crossing 
the clearing, I came upon two or three 
hundred bales of pressed hay, which were 
.guarded by a sentinel sitting on the topmost 
bale. Soldiers were lying on the bales, beside 
them, and on the ground around, and as soon 
as noticing the sentinel, I dropped down 
among the sleepers, 

it was now getting daylight, and soon af- 
ter stretching out I turned over and took a 
look at the nearest man. He was dressed in 
citizen’s clothes, and ‘ragged ones at that, 
and it was easy to see that he was not a sol- 
dier. If not, what was he? Takingacloser 
look, I saw a bundle under his head, and by 
alittle careful manceuvering, I got the pack- 
age away, his head slipping down on the 
loose hay. It was a soldier’s haversack, 


filled nearly full of enveiops, writing paper, 
inkstands, and other articles of stationery, 
and the conclusion was that he was one of 
the peddlers who were to be met with in 
every camp of both armies, The goods were 
just what-I wanted. Ina moment I aban- 
doned my idea of playing the role of farmer, 
and determined to become a camp peddler. 
if I stole the fellow’s stock, as I. intended, I 
must get out of the vicinity before he woke 
up. Securing the haversack, I rose up, 
mumbled something about the chilliness of 
the motning, to satisfy the sentinel, and 
Started through the grove down along tie 
Bluff. Keeping close to the edge of the 
Bluff, I walked along half a mile without ob- 
serving any fortifications whatever, although 
there were plenty of soldiers all the way, 
This convinced me that-Colonel Devins was 
in error about the earthworks, and I jotted 
it down in my memory as one point of use- 
ful information acquired. There were bat- 
teries of light artillery parked here and 
there, but. nothing formidable. The Bluffs 
were so high and steep that the Confeder- 
ates were reasonable in supposing that no 
Federal force would ever attempt a crossing. 
Had they thrown up earthworks, the guns 
could not have been trained to bear upon a 
foe crossing the river. The force along the 
Blaff was very weak, but as it grew to be 
broad day, I saw that quite a respectable 
army was encamped along the base of Little 
Kittoctan Mountain, which is a range shoot- 
ing out from the larger mountain, running 
from northeast to southwest, behind Lees- 
burg. This range, which has a creek run- 
ning along its northern base, called Snipe 
Creek, hid Leesburg and the ground to the 
south from my view, so that I had no means 
of knowing the force beyond. 

As Istroiled along through the camps, I 
came upon two men carrying a camp-keltle 
full of water from a spring to a fire, they 
having been detailed to eook breakfast. 
They wanted to know what I had for sale, 
and on being told, expressed regret that they 
had no money. I was hungry, and wanted a 
chance to “pump” some one, and so in- 
formed them that I would give them adozen 
sheets of note-paper for a breakfast. This 
they readily agreed to. Proceeding to the 
camp, I counted ont the paper, and then sat 
down in a tent to await the meal. The sol- 
diers were just crawling out, and I soon had 
ascore around me, most of whom made 
some purchase. 
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“Ym a good mind to turn soldier, too2’ I 
remarked to one of the men, as we sat eat- 
ing. “It’s all play and no work” 

T added the last words with a hope that if 
any earthworks had been erected, he would 
complain of having to labor with spade and 
barrow; but he replied that he did not fan- 
cy soldiering, and wished the war over. He 
then turned querist himself, and asked: 

“Come from Leesburg, did you? Well, I 
spose they’re getting a heap of soldiers to- 
gether over the range? -I heard that there 
were ten thousand there the other day.” 

This was just what 1 was after, Any foree 
of soldiers at Leesburg could be moved to 
any point along the Biuffs in quick time. I 
was just about to reply to his interrogation, 
when I looked up through the camp and 
caught sight of the man whom I had stolen 
the haversack from.. I knew him, because 
he had on a ragged suit, and I had noticed, 
when I stole the haversack, that my sleep- 
ing victim had long hair and heavy chin 
whiskers, just as this man had. Besides, he 
was stopping at the tents, as if making in- 
quiries, He was not over ten rods away, 
and bearing directly down upon me, Fling- 
ing another bunch of envelops to my enter- 
tainers, and telling them that I was in a 
great horry, I crawled out through the back 
eud of the tent, and hastened off at alively 
gait. A few minates after, hearing some one 
shouting behind me, I ran back behind one 
tent, in front of another, tarned around a 
third, and dove straight into a fourth, knock- 
ing the cards from the hands of four soldiers 
who were having a game of euchre. 

“Exeuse me, gentlemen—I feil.over the 
ropes. I have some paper and envelops 
here, which I will sell dog cheap.” 

I put in this before the soldiers had re- 
covered from their astonishment, and the 
words entirely disarmed their indignation. 
Just as I opened the haversack, I heard 
some one running by, and congratulated 
myself on having escaped my pursner. The 
soldiers must have thought me dealing in 
“dog cheap ” stationery, for I gave them as 
much for ten cents as any stationer would 
have handed out for half a dollar. Having 
no suspicion as to my identity, they gave me 
information on every point brought up. By 
close questioning, and by taking the gloss off 
of each one’s statement, I made up my mind 
that the entire Confederate force, within a 
day’s march of the Bluff, did not number 
over twenty thousand; and that the Confed- 


erate strength, within four hours’ march, 
was about half this number. At last, when 
I was thinking of going, one of the soldiers 
stated that he had a pass to go to Leesburg, 
and that he would keep me company, I hav- 
ing stated that I was going to town fora 
farther supply of stationery. His company‘ 
would naturally prevent me from incurring 
suspicion, and I was glad to have it. As we 
walked along up the range, Dan, as he called 
himself, gave me the names of the different 
regiments and. commanders, told me all 
about the hopes of the Confederates in that 
vicinity, and broadly hinted that a move 
would soon be made which would astonish 
the whole Yankee nation. The move was 
mnade.a few days after, and the nation was 
more than astonished at the reckless spirit 
of the Union leaders, 

I flattered myself that I had shaken off the 
man whose goods I was carrying, and had in 
fact. ceased to. think of him, when an evil: 
chance threw him aeross my path. We had 
struck the road leading into Leesburg,.and 
were about two miles distant from the town, 
when, as we plodded along, who should rise 
up from a rock at the roadside but the very 
man I had robbed! I did not notice him, 
the road being full of soldiers, until he had 
seized.the haversack with one hand aud-my 
coat collar with the other. 

“Ha! you sneaking thief!” he exclaimed, 
highly indignant and considerably excited, 
“So you are the rascal who stole my goods, 
are you?” 

“See here, you old vagabond!’ I shouted, 
twisting loose his hands; “if you call mea 
sneak thief, T'll lather your head for you!” 

He had taken me entirely by surprise, but 
i was not an instant in making up my mind 
that I must “ brass it out.’ To own up and 
deliver over the goods would be to create 
suspicion, and the soldier might take it into 
his mind to inquire what had brought me 
into camp. The man was clawing to get a 
new hold of me, aud I drew back and gave 
him a blow on the mouth, which sent him 
reeling to the ground. As might have been 
expected, the soldiers stopped and crowded 
around, anxious to see a fight. The man, 
who was a powerful fellow and full of pluck, 
got up and made for me, and for five min- 
utes we had a lively time. I was a pretty 
fair boxer, while he knew nothing of the art, 
but he gave me all I could take care of. At 
length, after I had given him a heavy blow 


.on the nose, he refused to come to “time” 
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again, but told his story to the soldiers, and 
asked their aid. to recover his property. 
Some of them displayed interest, others 
langhed and encouraged him to attack me 
again, 

“The man is a Har, and probably a thief 

* himself!” exclaimed my companion Dan, 
supposing me to be entirely inuocent, and 
avxious to get me out of the scrape. 

We then started forward, but the man 
kept at our heels, demanding his property, 
avd threatening to- have me arrested on 
reaching the town. I could probably have 
soon shaken him off but for another inci- 
dent, which ended in my arrest. We were 
within a mile of the town, when we met a 
captain of cavalry riding at a gallop. My 
man was about twenty rods behiad, and as 
soon as the captain reached him, the horse 
came to a halt, and I turned and saw the 
two in conversation. A moment after, the 
captain came riding after us at a fast gallop, 
aud was soon at our heels. 

“Hold on, sir!” he shouted, pointing di- 
rectly at me ag I looked around. “ This 
matter must be investigated.” 

“don't know of anything which needs 
investigating,” I replied, moving along. 

“But I do! retorted the captain, in- 

ereasing his voice and slipping down from 
the saddle. “J know this man, Mr. Grand, 
and I want to know you. Haye you got his 
property ?”” 
’ “T don’t know anything about Mr. Grand,” 
T replied, coming to a stop, and feeling that 
i was to be done for. “The man is drunk, 
and evidently takes me for some one else.” 

The captain came closer, took a long look 
at my face, aud then gave a whistle of sur- 
prise. I did not whistle, but I was none the 
less surprised. As he came nearer, I recog- 
nized him as one Merrick, a partner in a 
Leesburg firm, which I had dealt with a doz- 
en times. 

“Well, if this aint a case!’ he exclaimed. 

“Why, —-, what in the deuce are you 
doing here?” 

“That’s not my name, sir!’ I replied. 
“You are as much mistaken as Mr. Grand.” 

“Mistaken! not abit of it. I know you 
perfectly well, and, as you are a Yankee, I 
want to know what you are doing in a Con- 
federate camp!” 

AsIdid not make answer, he turned to 
the soldier and asked for information, and 
the man told-him all he knew about me, 
which was very little. The captain asked 


him if I had sought to gain any information, 
and being told what I had asked for, he put 
his hand on. my shoulder, with the declara- 
tion that he arrested me as a Union spy! 

“ Be a little careful, .sir!’ sald I, bluster- 
ing up, and hoping to frighten him out of 
his purpose. ‘Look out how you charge an 
honest citizen with such.a matter as that ”” 

He replied that he was perfectly satisfied 
as to my identity, and that he should have 
me imprisoned until such time as I could be 
tried by a. court-martial. I expected to be 
taken back to camp, but he informed me 
that he should take-me to the town jail. 
The haversack was delivered over to Grand, 
the soldier was sharply reprimanded for be- 
ing in my company, and I was ordered to 
march ahead of the captain into Leesburg. 
The town was all bustle and excitement, and 
no one gave me particular notice as I walked 
through the streets to the jail building. I 
was turned over to the jailer, with a demand 
that he should keep a sharp lookout over 
My movements, and Isoon found myself be- 
hind the bars. The captain returned in 
about half an hour, having with him his old 
partner and a clerk, and both at once identi- 
fied me, I still denied that I was the person 
whom they supposed, doing so on the ground 
that such a course might delay and embar- 
Yass my conrt-martial.. I had already ar- 
ranged a character for myself, and intended 
to come out with a name and an abiding- 
place in due time. If I claimed to be John 
Jones, living forty miles away, and a good 
Confederate, perhaps my judges would make 
some inquiries before condemuing me. 

The men left, very much disgusted at my 
pertinacity in adhering to what they were 
convinced was an untruth, and I sat down 
on the miserable bed to hold an interview 
with myself. I had been caught in the ene- 
my’s camp doing spy business, and if I were 
not hung as a spy, it would be a point of 
good luck hardly to be looked for. While I 
reproached myself for not having adopted 
sone other role, reproaches did not console 
me in my strait, nor would they assist me 
out of the difficulty. 

The main thing is not to get in jail. The 
main thing, if one does get in jail, is to get 
out. Five minutes after sitting down on 
the bed, I got up again and proceeded to 
make a thorongh examination of the -cell, 
with a view: of escaping from it. It was” 
about eight feet long, six feet wide, con- 
tained no window, and an iron door shut 
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mein. Tt-opened directly on the main hall, 
so that if I were once out of the small box, 
I could have a show of escape at one‘of the 
two doors which opened outside, one on the 
street and the other into the yard. After 
the jailer had retired, I began singing and 
shouting, to see what companionship I had. 
+ ascertained by this that the jail was com- 
paratively empty, the only two other prison- 
ers being in cells at the further end. After 
a close examination of the door, 1 made up 
my mind that I could sqneeze through by 
sawing off the bars, as they were wide apart. 
On coming in, my knife had been taken 
away from me, as well as-my gold, and the 
jailer had’ made me strip to the skin, to 
search for written proofs that I was spy. I 
had not so much as a pin about me, and 
moust have a saw if I went, through the door. 

Just at dark the jailer returned, made an 
examination of the door, to see if I had been 
at work, and then went off, saying that he 
would send me some supper. Ten minutes 
afterwards, a slovenly young man, not over- 
intelligent in looks, brought in the meal, and 
with it a knife and fork. While I was eat- 
ing, he walked up and down ‘the hall, whist- 
ling and singing, and when-I was throush, 
he came and removed the dishes, I thought 
Twould try -him a little, hoping to bribe 
him in some way, but he replied that he had 
been instructed not to hold any conversa- 
tion with me, and my hopes were dashed. 

I got little sleep that night, from thinking 
and planning. I could see no prospect of 
escape, and made up my mind that I was 
good for a “swing.* The captain might not 
‘return that day, but he surely would the 
day after, and then I should be taken to 
camp, and a court-martial would be assem- 
bled for my benefit. While I was pondering 
the case, the jailer entered, walked up to 
the door, shook it, peeped in to get a good 
view of me, and then went off. In a few 
niinvtes, as before, the bey came along with 
my meal. Removing the bar and unlocking 
the door, he adjusted a chain so that the 
door could be opened just wide enough to 
hand in the dish, and when he had passed 
it through, he replaced the bar and com- 
menced walking up and down. There wasa 
heavy case-knife and an iron spoon in the 
dish, and he had no sooner tarned his back 
than I seized the knife, thrust it into the 
straw tick of the bed, and sang out: 

“See here, boy, why didn’t you bring mea 
knife? Iam not used to eating like a dog.” 


“Thar’s a knife in the dish!” shouted the 
hoy, looking through the door. 

f replied that he was mistaken, holding up 
the dish so that he could 'see for himself. He 
was quite sure for.a time that he: had 
brought one; but at last: doubted, and-went 
off and got another.’ He stood close’ to the 
door during my meal, to be ‘sure that I-did_ 
not hide the knife, and went away- with a 
growl that I was a source of muck trouble. 
Ten minutes after, sure that none of the of- 
ficials were about, I began my work. Find- 
ing where the corner of a stoie projected 
out a trifle, I beat the edge:of the -kmife 
upon it until, after an hour’s work, I had a 
pretty good saw. The knife was of ancient 
pattern, but all the better on that account, 
as it was of trae’ steel and ‘heavily made. 
Selecting a bar of the door just where it-was 
the smallest, I began sawing away, wetting 
the spot with. spittle to lessen the noise. 

Finding the sawing ‘created a noise which 
must be heard by-the other prisoners, I be- 
gan singing a Confederate camp song ina 
lond voice, and thus drowned the! sharp 
aqueak of the ‘knife as it cut into the bar. 
It was slow work, but at noon I had one.of 
the bars cnt-so near through that I could 
easily wrench'it off. Knowing that the boy 
would bring in. my dinner about twelve 
o'clock, I crumbled up-a bit of bread, mixed 
in some dirt, and filled: the cut in: the bar so 
deftly that only a close examination could 
detect my work. Soon after I was ready, 
the boy came in with my dish of food, and 
stood with his hands on the bars while I 
dined. Seein® that he was Spe I 
asked: | 

“ Did the jailer tell you to stand there and 
watch me, lest I should eat up the dish 2” 

“None o’ yer bizness!’ replied the boy, 
getting angry In an instant. “You are go- 
ing to get yer neck stretched in 9 day or 
two, and ye needn't be finding fault with 
me! ye 

“ Guess not, eohig® T replied, eating away, 
“T guess our folks wont hang a good rebel, 
who is going to join the army as soon a3 he 
gets out of this.” 

“ Wall, they will,” he reptted: “ for they’ve 
got the dead thing on ye to show that ye are 
acussed spy from the Yankees across the 
river.” 

I saw that he had overleard some conver- 
sation between the jailer and the cavalry 
captain, and his confidence that I would be 


-‘hung caused me to break off the conversa- 
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tion, He took the dish ont, made the door 
Secure, and then I was left alone. A few 
minutes after, I was at work on the second 
bar, singing and whistling to drown the 
noise of the knife. This bar was somewhat 
softer, and I got throngh it as near as I 
wished by the middle of the afternoon. I 
_then hid the knife in the straw bed again, 
filled up the cut io the bar, and then nearly 
broke my ‘neck in my efforts to attain such 
views of the hall as would inform-me how I 
must proceed after getting out of my cell. 
The rear hall window had a set of bars, but 
they were so far apart that I believed I could 
squeeze through after sawing one off. 

There was nothing to do now but wait for 
evening. Iknew that I could escape from 
my cell without much difficulty, and be- 
lieved that I could get out of the main hall 
after two or three hours’ work. Stretching 
out on the bed, I fell asleep, and did not 
wake until about sunset, when the boy 
brought in my supper. He had just gone 
away when the jailer came, looked in to be 
sure that I was all right, took a hasty glance 
at the door, and then went off without a 
word. : 

When I judged that it was about ten 
o'clock, and after all noise around the build- 
ing had ceased, I carefully twisted at the 
bars until [ had opened them so that I could 
squeeze through. The two other prisoners 
seemed to be asleep, and taking off most of 
my clothing, I pushed the garments through 
into the hall, and after a few minates of hard 
squeezing, got out myself, I lost no time in 
making my way to the winddw, and a slight 
examination convinced me that I would 
have to saw off but one bar, raise the win- 
dow, and slip through into the yard. The 
first rake of the knife against the bar awoke 
the two prisoners, who demanded to know 
what I was at. As I did not answer at first, 
they shouted in louder tones, and I thought 
best to go down the hall and explain mat- 
ters. I told them what I was doing, request- 
ed them to keep still, and offered to give 
them the knife when I was through. Both 
were in jail on serious charges, and readily 
agreed not to interfere with my escape. I 
then returned, and for an hour did not cease 
sawing at the bar. In half an hour more I 
jad nearly severed it, and was congratulat- 
ing myself on the certainty of eseape, when 
one of the prisoners began calling for the 
jailer at the top of his voice. I ran down to 
quiet him, but words had no effect. He had 


made up his mind that by informing on me 
he might lighten his expected punishment, 
and continued to shout and roar like a 
steam-engine. I cut and stabbed at him 
throngh the door, and threatened to murder 
him, but he only yelled the louder. Know- 
ing that the jailer must soon hear him and 
come down, I ran back and wrenched away 
at the bar with all my strength. Heaving, 
twisting and pulling, I finally broke it at the 
cut, and was just raising the window, when 
the jailer and boy entered, having a big dog 
with them. They saw what 1 was up to, 
and ina minute the dog had thrown me 
down and given me a score of bad wounds, 
I was kicked over and cuffed about, as any 
prisoner would probably have been in the 
excitement, and then bundled back into my 
cell, Stiff, sore and disappointed, I took to 
the bed, and during the balance of the night 
the boy sat on a chair just ontside the door, 
revolver in hand, and instructed to shoot 
me if I even approached the bars. 

There was just one more hope of escape. 
‘When I was being. taken up to camp, or af- 
ter arriving there, I might find an opportu- 
nity of getting off, and this faint prospective 
chance was my only consolation. Soon after 
Thad finished my morning meal, I heard the 
clank of sabres in the hall, and in a moment 
after was led out and delivered over to the 
captain, who had a dozen men outside to act 
as my body guard to camp. Telling him of 
my attempted escape, the jailer handenffed 
me before I was mounted, and warned the 
men that I was a regular “Yankee devil.” 
The captain made a good deal of show in 
taking me through the streets and up to 
camp, and I suppose I ought to have felt 
flattered. 

This was the morning of the twentieth. If 
there was now no other cause to make me 
remember it, I should not forget the words 
of the captain, that a court-martial would 
have me ready for alimb by another morn- 
ing. We passed up through the mountain, 
turned to the right, and went half way to 
the clearing before halting. I was then lift- 
ed down, taken into a tent, a guard placed 
at the door where he could see me, and the 
captain regarded me as a doomed man. 
About ten o’clock he came in, removed the 
handcuffs, and conducted me to a large tent, 
where I found a court-martial assembled— 
eue of those drumhead affairs which try,” 
convict and hang a suspected person in brief 
order. I was ordered to stand up,a paper 
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was read charging me with being a spy in 
the Confederate camp, and then I was point- 
ed to a seat. The soldier whom I had 
“ pumped ” was called as a witness, as well 
as the cooks who had given me breakfast; 
the man from whom I stole the haversack 
gave his testimony, and at noon things went 
to show that I might be underground before 
sundown. 

' At this juncture, when the testimony Was 
nearly all in, the “ court” adjourned for din- 
ner, and I- was Jed back to the tent and 
guarded as ‘before, although not handcuffed 
again. It was about three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon ‘when I: was: called ont next. I 
thought they would now give me a chance 
to explain, but they first swore. the jailer, 
the boy, and lastly, the sneak whose shout- 
ing had prevented my escape from the jail. 
This man testified that I had. acknowledged 
to him my business as a spy, and he perjared 
himself in various other matters, rattling off 
a.conversation- which never had the set 
existence, 

« Well, sir,” said the president of the court 
martial, at about five o’clock, after the testi- 
mony was all in, “what defence. do -you 
make, and what do you say to the charge?” 

Rising up with a smile,I- informed him 
that I could have saved the body much val- 
uable time if the. questions had only been 
propoanded to me in the morning. I plead- 
ed not guilty to the charge of being a spy. 


In fact, it was a matter of amazement that - 


any one shonld bring such a charge against 
me. My name was Richard Hall. If the 
body would take the trouble to despatch a 
messenger to Point of Rocks, or on the Vir- 
ginia shore opposite, he would find about a 
mile below the bridge the hotel of Mr. 
George Lucas, in whose employ I had been 
for over two years. 

There was a general nodding and winking 
when I first rose up, succeeded by looks of 
surprise and amazement when I finished.my 
statement. Some of my judges knew that 
George Lucas kept that hotel, and there was 
a chance that the balance of my statement 
was true. I had stopped at the hotel two or 
three times in 1860, while travelling, and 
therefore knew what I was talking about. I 
know that some reader may condemn me 
for what he may justly term downright ly- 
ing, and I have no excuse further than a 
strong belief that there are hundreds beside 
me who would not submit to a noose if a 
broad untruth would save’a life. 


The captain was again called upon, and 
this time he was not so sure that I was the 
man he took me for.. In fact, he hesitated 
so much about it that the body were almost: 
convinced that I was Richard Hall, and no 
one else, I got up a second time, seeing my 
advantage, and explained that I was trying 
to make a little money by selling stationery, 
but would quit. the business and enlist in 
the army, This was 4 good hit, and I might 
perhaps have cleared myself but for the eap- 
tain. He requested a short stay of proceed- 
ings, went out, and in fifteen minutes re- 
turned with half a dozen soldiers, who testi- 
fied one after another that I had never 
worked at the hotel. In fact, one of them 
had_been.a boarder at the house fora year 
before the war, and of course was a hard 
witness against me. 

“¥ shall not ask you to relate your story 
again,” said the president, turning to me. 
“The evidence seems to be all in, and the 
sentinel will take you hack to your tent.” 

I-was convinced that they would find a 
verdict against me, and half an: hour after 
had it read to me, the document ending 
with the words, “to be hung between the 
hours of eight and nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” This settled my case. JI had no 
hope whatever of escape, and stretched my- 
self out on the ground with a bad heartache. 
I could not sleep, and gave little heed to the 
flight of time. About two o’clock I heard a 
quick tramping of feet around me, and as all 
else was still, distinctly heard a voice say:.. 

“Call the colonel, Billi! There’s going to 
be a fight down on the Bluff!” 

The sentry guarding me pricked up his 
ears at this; and called the speaker, who was 
apicket from the Bluff, and I heard the 
statement reiterated. He stated that the 
Yankees had got hold of some boats, and 
were then crossing from Harrison’s Island 
to the Bluff! The news excited me fully.as 
much as it did the sentinel, but in a differ- 
ent way. He was jubilant, while 1 was dis- 
tressed. I knew what a trap our men would 
be led into. In a short time officers were 
aroused, camp fires added to, messengers 
fiying around, and by daylight nearly all the 
troops around had been sent forward into 
the woods, The sentinel was relieved by 
another, but I was given no breakfast, and 
in fact not half so strictly guarded as I was 
the day before. The troops not yet gone 
were resting on their arms in line, ready for 
a call, and everybody was fall of excitement. 
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Hour after hour passed, and then we got the 
sound of the first gun, quickly followed by 
rattling volleys. In a few minutes more 
‘the troops went forward with a cheer, and 
the disastrous battle had commenced. 

You may be sure I was watching a chance 
to escape. The sentinel, although anxious 
to keep me safe, could not help’participating 
in the excitement, and at length stood with 
his back to me.. I was at the rear of the 
tent, and to raise the canvas and dodge un- 
der was the work of an instant. Unfortu- 
nately, I rose up face to face with a soldier, 
musket in hand, and he shouted at me and 
drew back to lunge me with his bayonet. 
Before he could thrust, I leaped one side, 
headed for the shrubs, not over ten rods 
away, and was off likea shot. It seemed to 
me that at least fifty soldiers fired at me. 
Their bullets tore up the ground, barked 
the shrubs, sung in‘ my ears, amd screeched 
above my head, but not one touched me. if 
any one pursued, he gave up the eliase in 
disgust, for I did not cease running for half 
* an hour. Firmly convineed that the Union 
force would be driven’ off or captured, I 
avoided the battle-ground, and made my 
way along up the woods to near the spot 
where L had entered them on the night of 
crossing. Here I remained concealed in a 
treetop until the middle of the afternoon, 
without knowing which way the fight was 
, going. I knew then, by the yells of the Con- 
federates, that they were driving the Union- 
ists back. About five o’clock I heard some 
one coming towards me on the run, and 


looked ont. to see one of the -Massachusetts 
Fifteenth, who had been wounded in ¢he 
shoulder. He would not stop at my word, 
and I had to run after, overtaké him, and 
threaten to shoot him; before he would lis- 
ten to my explanations. Hewas not demor- 
alized, but took me for a “Johnny,” and 
hoped to escape. He stated that the Feder- 
als had been defeated, and that the men had 
received ofders to take care of. themselves. 
Before dark we were joined by seven more, 
and at nine o’clock theré was a crowd of 
eleven. Not one of the men exhibited fright 
or cowardice, but all were simply seeking 
to obey an order to cross the river the best 
way they could. Out of the ten besides 
myself, there was not a man without bullet 
holes in his clothing, and six of the ten were 
more or less severely wounded. 

Ashort time after dark we went up the 
river half a mile or so above the Bluff, all 
being able to walk, and then we coustracted 
4 raft of rails. Launching it, three men were 
easily buoyed up, the worst wounded ones, 
and the other three found corners to hang 
to. The five unwounded got behind, shoved 
off, and swimming aud drifting, we at length 
landed safely at the head of the island. Had 
it been in my power to have returned the 
night before, the battle of Ball’s Bluff would 
never have been fought, or else it would 
have had.a different ending.. The want of 
reliable jnformation in regard to. the ene- 
iny’s strength brought the battle on, and 
caused the terrible slanghter of Federal 
troops. 
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BRAVE MISS URQUHART, 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


i 
THE ROMANCE OF A NIGHT. 


ONE mooulight evening in May, a number 
of years ago, Mr. Nelson Ashley sat on the 
piazza of his father’s house and looked at the 
Mississippi. Aided by the soothing influence 
of a fragrant partaga and by the comfortable 
position of his chair, which was tilted care- 
lessly back so as to allow his fect a place 
against one of the piazza pillars, both Ashley's 
mind and body were at that moment ina 
state of indolent and delicious repose. ‘I'he 
evening was not unpleasantly warm. Before 
the house the broad shining belt of water 
gleamed across the landscape like a snowy 
ribbon, ils winding course cutting the green 
fields into graceful curves as far to the north 
and south as the eye, from the high ground on 
which the Ashley mansion stood, could reach. 
The Father of Waters was putting his best 
foot foremost now. Within two days the 
river had risen twenty fect, and to-night was 
ponring down a swift and turbid flood which 
had stolen whole forests from the banks above 
and was sweeping them away toward the sea 
in the bewildering rush of its whirling cur- 
vent. Miles above whole tracts of bottom 
lands had been flooded by the breaking of the 
levees, and the mighty river had availed it- 
self of this new lease of elbow-room by 
spreading out into lakes of marvellous width, 
which now shone white in the moonlight and 
glimmered in the far distance amid the dusky 
green of the plantations like so many silver 
shields. A breath of faint fragrance trom 
the orange grove behind the house hovered 
in the air that night, and the entire land- 
scape seemed steeped in a Jangnid sense of 
rest. Along the levees bright fires were kin- 
dled, the beacons of the slave gangs who 
were watching the advance of the flood, and 
from the negro quarters the music of a banjo, 
accompanying some plantation ditty, rang out 
into the calm night. Anon a sound caine up 
from the river—a deep and sullen boom, as a 
floating tree, perhaps larger than the average, 
was borné down bodily against. some: half- 
submerged obstacle, or a louder crash, as a 
portion of the bank succumbed to the under- 


mining current and slipped bodily into the 
stream. 

Listening to these solemn notes by which 
the great river gave evidence of its presence, 
InHed by the deep music of the night owls 
among the sycamores, enjoying to the fullest 
the peaceful beauty of the scene before him, 
Nelson Ashley smoked his cigar and indulged 
in the Juxury of falling into a profound rey- 
erie. Within doors the girls were drumming 
duets upon the piano for the amusement of 
Ned Winters, who had refused Nelson’s invi- 
tation to smoke, preferring an hour of Kate 
Ashiley’s society, as he afterwards whispered 
to thaé young lady herself, when they were 
sitting together by the south window in the 
twilight, to all the Tlavana cigars in the mar- 
ket. Captain Tunstall, who owned the ad- 
joining plantation, was playing chess with the 
governor in the dining-room, and Ashley’s 
mother was in her favorite rocking-chair, 
absorbed in the perusal of Festus. So it hap- 
pened that cach had that night betaken him- 
self or herself to his or her favorite amuse- 
ment, independently of the others, and that 
Nelson in consequence found himself on the‘ 
piazza looking at the Mississippi and scenting 
the fragrance of orange blossoms between 
the whiffs of his cigar. 

As he tossed his first stump away from him 
into the grass and proceeded to light again, 
an ebony Cupid darted forward from around 
the corner of the house, where he had been 
patiently awaiting his opportunity. 

“ Please, Mars’r Nelson,” he asked, picking 
up the unburned portion of Ashley's cigar, 
“can I have dis yer?” 

Ashley looked down at the diminutive 
specimen of negro humanity, and blew acloud 
of smoke from his lips before replying. 

“Ts that yon, Napoleon ?” 

“Yes sar?’ returned the boy, putting the 
stump in his mouth and proceeding to 
“draw? 

“Who taught you to smoke, Napoleon ?” 

© Aunt Chloe, sar.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Dunno, Mars’r Nelson, Missis said se 
eight yearn one month or one year’n eight 
months, I done clean forgot which.” 
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“Where's Sam?” 

“Down on levee.” 

“ TTow’s the river?” 

“Golly! She’s comin’ up a boomin’. Un- 
cle Jules got all de men down dar walkin’ 
round de fire fur to make ’um stop risin’.” 

“Doing what?” 

Walkin’ round de fire, making voodoo 
charms.” 

“Curse the fellow?’ said Ashley, rising 
from his seat; “I thought the old man had 
done with that nonsense. Sam ought not to 
allow it. Is the river rising very fast, Nap?” 

“Yes sar. Vse just been down to de fire, 
and she mos’ clean up top de levee.” 

“Tl go down and take a look at it,” said 
Ashley. “Go in the house, Napoleon. It’s 
time little nigs like you were in bed.” 

In fact, the boy had no business outside of 
the quarters at that hour of the evening, but 
during the last two days he had been em- 
ployed as a sort of messenger between the 
house and the guard stationed upon the 
river bank, and in virtue of his services had 
been allowed unusual latitude. As Napoleon 
disappeared pufling vigorously away at his 
cigar stump, Nelson descended the piazza 
steps and sauntered leisurely along the path 
which wound through the wilderness of 
flowers before the house, toward the river. 
At the fvot of the garden was a small arbor, 
at the end of which a gate opened directly 
upon the broad strip of green which stretched 
sheer to the levee embankment. A line of 
huge sycamores and water elms fringed the 
bank at this point, hiding the mansion 
grounds completely from the river, exeept in 
one place where they had been purposely cut 
away to furnish a view across to the opposite 
shore. Nelson passed across the dewy grass 
and stood upon the embankment. The river, 
seemingly swollen to twice its usual width, 
was sweeping past at a furious rate, its sur- 
face covered with masses of driftwood, which, 
caught by interposing snags, whirled round 
and round in the eddies, or were plunged 
madly beneath the surface to reappear again 
perhaps a mile away. Boards, logs, portions 
of broken scows, whole trees came rushing 
down, some of them in swift procession re- 
taining the middle of the stream, some of 
them left spinning rapidly around in the 
whirlpools near the band, all of them plung- 
ing and splashing as they hurried onward, 
4nd the great river boiling and gureling a 
wild accompaniment. Tt was a wonderful 
sight,evento Nelson. ‘Those who have never 


seen the Father of Rivers during the height 
of a spring “rise,” have little idea of the 
grandeur of the spectacle, On that night, as 
he looked out from beneath the shadows of the 
trees upon the broad bosom of the river, glis- 
tening in the white moonlight, with every 
bubble a sparkling crystal, and with the 
masses of drifting timber tossing up bright 
showers of silvered drops as they plunged 
along, the fairylike enchantment of the 
seene could not fail to impress itself upon 
Nelson’s mind, ever quick to appreciate the 
beautiful, or open to an impression of the 
subline, At a short distance above, the 
watehifire of the levee guard was blazing 
brightly, and around it the negroes, headed 
by the white-haired Unele Jule, were mareh- 
ing in slow procession and chanting a wild 
exorcism of the “debbil” that possessed the 
river, Mulatto overseer Sam was sitting on 
a prostrate log in the ruddy firclight, watch- 
ing the proceedings with a countenance ex- 
pressive of considerable doubt as to the efli- 
cacy of the charm, but offering no opposition 
to the experiment. 

Nefson removed his hat the better to enjoy 
the coolness of the night air, and walked 
along the embankment toward the fire. He 
had scarcely advanced a dozen yards, how- 
ever, before asound fell upon his ears, wafted 
to him from far up the river, which caused 
him to stand still for amoment to listen. A 
long ery, rendered soft and low by the dis- 
tance from whenee it came, fluttered in the 
air, distinct above the gurgling of the water 
or the rasp of the crickets among the leaves. 
Was ita part of the negro chant? There, 
again! ‘She river could hardly cause a sound 
like that. Once more, as Ashley listened, 
the ery was borne to him through the still 
night—a terrible cry, like the wail of a crea- 
ture in distress. It was singular indeed that 
the negroes did not hear it. He advanced to 
the extreme edge of the levee and waited for 
a solution of the puzzle to present itself. 
No sound save the song of the slave gang 
around the fire and the splash of the drift- 
wood as before. A huge cottonwood tree 
swept around the bend as he stood there, and 
shot into the eddy not a dozen yards from 
the bank. Its progress checked as it left the 
centre of the current, the huge mass was still 
borne rapidly down with the impetus of its 
former motion, and Nelson’s straining eyes 
caught sight of it some time before it reached 
a point opposite to where he stood, 

Hark! Again that despairing cry—not 
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this time borne from far over the water, but 
rising into the still night from some point 
close at hand. 

“Help! VWelp!" 

Could it be that yonder dark clump between 
the forked branches of the drifting tree was 
a human being? 

“My God! cried Ashley, as the cotton- 
wood swung {nto the moonlight from beneath 
the shadow of the trees, “it is a human 
creature, and I believe it is a woman!” 

‘The trink had caught for an instant on 
the top of a half-submerged sycamore. Im- 
mediately below the spot where Ashley stood 
a large tree extended a bough laterally over 
the water. The river had risen to within a 
yard of this leafy bridge, and Ashley saw at 
once that if the cottonwood overeame the 
present cause of its detention, it would iney- 
itably be stopped below. Quick as thought 
he seized upon a braneh of the inclining tree 
and swung himself out over the water, It 
was a dangerous feat, and fora moment he 
dangled helplessly upon the swaying limb, 
with the river boiling and surging close be- 
neath him. With an effort he raised him- 
self upward ‘and, finding firmer footing above, 
erept swiftly ong upon the further bough, 
As the cotton tree swept away from the mo- 
aentary obstacle to its progress, he dropped 
flat upon his breast and clung tightly to his 
frail support. 

With a great crash the drifting log was 
borne against him, and a huge surge of ice- 
cold water swept over him, but with one arm 
he grappled at something which felt like a 
wwoman’s dress, and as the huge mass of tim- 
ber plunged out into the stream and sped 
swiftly away, he raised his resened burden up 
so that her hands could find a clinging place 
beside him. ‘Then, still supporting her trem- 
bling form, and without changing his posi- 
tion, he called loudly for assistauee. 

‘rhere was little difficulty after that. Tis 
cries were heard by the negrocs above, and 
the mysterious proceedings in regard to the 
“debbil” were suspended until Nelson and 
his prize were rescued from their perilous 
situation. Even then, the young man had 
no chauce to see what manner of creature it 
was Whom he had saved from a_ terrible 
death, for no sooner had she been placed 
upon terra firma than she fell senseless into 
the arms of the men who held her. 

“She must be taken to the house at once,” 
said Nelson. “ Tere, give her tome, Go back 
to your watch, Sam. I can carry her.” 


Lifting the limp form lightly in his arms, 
he walked rapidly away towards the gate, 
As he passed from under the trees out inte 
the moonlight, he turned for a moment to 
Jook at the pale face upon his shoulder, but a 
wealth of wet and tangled hair had fallen 
across it, and he was only able to see that 
the woman was white and young. Dashing 
up the steps of the piazza, he called aloud: 

“Here, mother! Kate! Help, somebody !" 

Tle flung open the door-sercen, and passed 
with his burden directly into the parlor, in- 
terrupting Ned, Delia aiid Kate in the midst 
of “The Larboard Watch,” and throwing 
the entire household into a flurry of sudden 
excitement, 

_ “Good heaven! What is the matter? 
Who isshe? Is she dead?” 

“No, not dead,” said Nelson, in answer to 
the cager fire of questions. “I found her in 
the river, Dowt staud here like so many 
idiots. Get some things and help her, can’t 
you?” 

He had no idea what ought to be done, but 
his mother and sisters had, and when the 
poor cold form had been tenderly laid upon 
a sofa, Nelson and Ned were banished at 
once to the dining-room to keep company 
for Mr. Ashley and the captain, ‘To Ned’s 
questioning Nelson gave a brief account of 
the adventure, modestly disclaiming all pre- 
tence of heroism, and protesting against the 
notes of adiwiration which his three listeners 
interpolated at frequent intervals throughout 
the story. 

"You're in luck, Ashley,” said Winters, 
when the former had finished. “T shouldn't 
mind being the hero of so romantic an afair 
wyself. The girl is no plebeiau. I caught a 
glimpse of her face as you brought her in. 
If I'm not mistaken, it will prove to be hand- 
some when they get a little color back to it.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Nelson, “but youre 
no judge of beauty. Kate has been spoiling 
your appreciation of other women for the 
Jast three months.” 

And laughing, he betook himself up stairs 
for a change of clothes. 


—— 


it, 
MISS URQUHART, 


Nep Wryrers was not far from right. 
When Nelsen entered the parlor on the fol- 
lowing morning and first presented himself 
to the heroine of his previous night’s adven- 
ture, he saw before him a very pretty woman. 
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A figure of medium height, slenderly built; 
a hand small aud delicately veined; a pare 
oval face, with a pair of large dark eyes that 
appeared to moulder with a hidden fire which 
needed only the impulse of a sudden excite- 
ment to leap into a blaze of light—these 
things Ashley, with his quick habit of obser- 
vation, noticed as he entered the room. She 
could not have been more than twenty-two 
or three, though a certain quiet dignity in 
her manner betokened the maturity of a 
woman who had passed beyond the vague 
boundary which defines the limits of mere 
girlhood, A mass of luxuriant hair was 
bound up in negligent braids and intertwined 
with a bright bit of ribbon, which in color 
scemed to Nelson exquisitely consistent with 
the general cast of the striking free beneath 
it. The lips were round and full, sensuously 
ripe, but with no inclination to grossness; 
the complexion pink and white, and soft as 
thatofa child; the chin retreating, and with 
a shadowy, wavering line below the mouth, 
which betokened acertain indecision of char- 
acter strangely inconsistent with the lustrous 
fire whieh lay dimly burning in the depths of 
the wonderful eyes. It required buta glance 
for Nelson to take in all this as he crossed the 
room to the sofa where the lady sat partially 
reclining. 

She arose and advanced to meet him with 
a movement which appeared to him the very 
embodiment of natural grace. 

“J have been thinking,” she said, “how I 
ought to express ny thanks to one who has 
perilled his life to save mine. What shall £ 
say?” 

HIe took the hand which she extended, and 
their eyes metas she spoke. A subtle flash 
of intelligence, swift and transitory as thought 
itself, leaped for an instant into the face of 
each, as though with the joining of hands a 
strange electric circuit had bech established 
between two natures that were widely 
different. 

“ Here,” thought Nelson, “is a magnificent 
woman!” 

“ Here,” thought the lady, “is a most ad- 
inirable man!” 

“Say nothing,” said Ashley, in answer to 
her question, “The affair was to me pro- 
ductive of nothing more unpleasant than a 
slight wetting. Surely you have had the 
worst of the adventure.” 

“But yourisked your life,” she said, simply. 

“Tdid not think of that at the time, and 
now that it is all over, it is of no consequence. 


But I am very curious to know how you came 
on that cottonwood log, and you must forgive 
me for asking.” 

“TH tell you,” she said, “and we will begin 
at the beginning.” 

He led her to the sofa and placed himself 
beside her in an attitude of attention. 

She had floated on her perilous craft, she 
said, all the way from Bayou Sara, On the 
afternoon of the previous day she had strolled 
from the hotel where she had been tempo- 
rarily staying, to the bank of the river near 
the town to look at the broad expanse of the 
Mississippi as it came rolling down—a sight 
new to her cyes, for she was of northern 
birth, and her acquaintance with the South 
dated from a period scarcely six months since, 
As she stood npon the levee, gazing in awe 
at the vast volume of water sweeping past 
her, the bank sank beneath her feet, and al- 
though she sprang for her life, she was car- 
ried with the mass of crumbling earth into 
the river. [fer evies for help were of no 
avail, for she was atone and no help was at 
hand, She was conscious of sinking for a 
moment beneath the surface, and when she 
arose again the current had swept her far 
away from the scene of the accident. She 
grasped at the nearest object, which proved 
to be a branch of the huge cottonwood on 
which she made her perilous voyage, and 
drawing herself from the water, she suceceded 
in finding a temporary safety upon the broad 
trank, 

All that afternoon she had floated swiftly 
down the stream upon her precarious sup- 
port, sometimes approaching so near the 
bank that she thought the men at work upon 
the levees must surely have seen her. But 
if they did they paid no heed, thinking, per- 
haps, that the dark object upon the drifting 
log was a part of the tree itself, Once she 
eaught a floating board and tried to guide her 
unwieldy craft toward the shore, but her 
strength was of little avail against the power- 
ful current and she gave up the attempt in 
despair, As the night closed in she became 
chilled and half unconscious, sinking help- 
lessly back in the fork of the tree and rousing 
herself at intervals to ejaculate a feeble cry 
for help. It was long before assistance came, 
and she had given way to a hopeless despair 
hours before she felt Nelson’s strong arn 
around her, and awoke to meet his eyes as 
she was raised from her floating prison, 

And that was all the story. As the young 
man sat beside her, watching the flexions of 
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of the ripe sensuous lips as they told the sin- 
gular tale, and gazing into the dark expres- 
sive eyes, as they, too, did their part in the 
narration, one question came into his mind 
and found immediate utterance. 

“ Are you married ?” 

In a moment afterwards he could have 
cursed himself for his folly, Why need he 
have shown her that in all the time she had 
been speaking he had been thinking of her- 
self and not of her story? 

She hesitated a moment, and her eyes fell 
to the floor. There was a melancholy ca- 
dence in her volee, he thought, as she an- 
swered him. 

“No sir. Ihave no husband, no father or 
mother, I had almost said I had no friends.” 

“And you are travelling in the South 
alone?” he asked, in some surprise. 

When father died,” she said, “all that he 
had was taken from me by his creditors, Our 
little home in New Hampshire was sold and 
I was left alone with no home, no money, no 
friend to help me when I most needed help. 
I gathered together what little means I could, 
and came South, because I had been told that 
there were good opportunities here for north- 
ern teachers, I have been disappointed— 
how greatly disappointed no one buat a help- 
less woman in similar circumstances can ii- 
derstand. I had no letters of reeommenda- 
tion, and people are tuo careful for the wel- 
fare and morals of their little ones to employ 
agoverness with no reference but her face. 
Ishould have known that before. I resolved 
to go back if my slender stock of money could 
be made sufficient for the purpose, but I was 
detained at Bayou Sara by the freshet.” 

So this woman, so beautiful, so queenly in 
her carriage, so refined in her simple dignity, 
was but a governess, after all. 

“You have not told me your name,” said 
Nelson, smiling. 

“Did I not? It is Urquhart. 
me Esther.” 

It was such a name as he would have 
chosen for her, mellifluent like her voice, 
dignified like her manner, sweetly suggestive 
of pleasant thoughts as the mobile expression 
ofher features, Nelson repeated it afterwards 
to himself, finding a curious fascination in 
its rhythm. 

The door was flung wide open, and Della, 
the enfant terrible of the family, entered with 
the announcement of breakfast. 

“Tsn’t she handsome?” whispered the lat- 
tar young lady to Nelson, as they all passed 


They call 


into the dining-room. “I think she’s just 
splendid. And it’s all so romantic tool” 

In truth, Miss Urquhart seemed to find 
immediate favor in the eyes of the entire 
household. Even old Mr, Ashley became so 
unusually attentive at the table that his wife 
thought proper more than once during the 
nieal to glare at him reprovingly. And yet 
the woman’s power lay not entirely in her 
singularly beautiful face. True, that was in 
itself quite suflicient to secure the homage 
of the male portion of the family, but there 
was in her quiet manner, with its underlying 
yein of cheerfulness and simplicity, some 
subtle charm which drew even the grave 
Mrs. Ashley and the demure Kate within 
its fascinating influence. As for Delia, she 
had been won at once. 

Tt was easy to™sce that Miss Urquhart, 
though a Yankee governess, was no “blue 
stocking.” At her most brilliant moments 
she was ever modest and simple. ‘The charm 
of her conversation lay not so much in matter 
asin method. The selfsame things, said by 
other women, might have lost their piquancy 
and become commonplace, To her willing 
auditors the magic of the Iustrous eyes, aud 
the expression of the mobile beautiful face, 
had more to do with the fascination in which 
they listened than they were perhaps aware 
of, yet were they surprised at the extent of 
her information, and the depth and intelli- 
gence of her views and criticisms. It cer- 
tainly was not often that one of northern 
birth found such sudden popularity with the 
members of a southern family. 

“ Mother,’ said Nelson, that afternoon, 
when a whole day passed with Miss Urquhart 
had given birth in his mind to a somewhat 
startling project, “don’t you think we ought 
to pay some attention to Delia’s education?” 

“She has been pretty well taught at home 
already,” said Mrs. Ashley, in some wonder 
at this new train of ideas in Nelson, 

“Yes, but she’s not finished, you know. 
She needs &@ governess, don’t she? All the 
families about here have one.” 

“JT don't know. I’ve never thought of it. 
Delia is getting most too old, too. She’s 
nearly a young lady.” 

“Well, there’s Joe, too. What are you 
going to do with him?” 

“You are interested in the children all at 
once, it seems tome. What are you driving 
at, Nelson ?” 

“T was thinking,” he said, laughing, “ that 
as Miss Urquhart is a governess, with no 
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home and friends, and very good company, 
too, we might find a good exeuse for keeping 
her with us.” 

“OQ dear!” replied the lady; “TI don’t think 
it would do.” 

“ Why band 

“Because.” 

It was a woman’s reason. Mrs. Ashley aia 
not like to say that she feared for the effect 
of Miss Urquhart’s influence upon Nelson 
and his father, and she had no stronger ob- 
jections at that moment to offer. 

“Te would bea sort of Christian thing to 
do, you know,” said Nelson. ‘ The poor girl 
is all alone; she has been thrown into our 
arins, as it were, and it scems as though we 
ought to give her a chance.” 

“J will talk to Kate and your father,” said 
his mother, “I like the young lady. Per- 
haps we ought to help her, as you say.” 

This, for Nelson, was sufficient. That his 
mother had been induced to take the matter 
into consideration was quite equivalent to a 
victory. Tinpatiently he awaited the result 
of the family deliberations. That evening 
his mother was closeted with Mr, Ashley, and 
afterwards with Kate. Then Miss Urquhart 
was summoned up stairs to the sitting-room. 
When she returned, Nelson sought his moth- 
er to ascertain the substance of the family 
decision. 

“Well?” he asked of her, eagerly. 

“We have asked her to stay for a year,” 
she said. 

“And has she consented ?” 

“Yes, she has consented.” 





It. 
CONCERNING A MAN’S HEART. 

Miss Urgquitanrt, thus duly established in 
the Ashley family, found no difficulty in re- 
taining the golden opinions which she had 
already won from all its members, She 
proved herself more than capable of the 
charge committed to her care, and by her 
quiet and simple, sometimes even cold re- 
serve, mutely asserted her right to be treated 
as an equal with the best around her. The 
innate refinement of the true gentlewoman 
evinced itself in all that belonged to her, in 
her dress, her manner, the tasteful appoint- 
ments of her room. ‘The chamber assigned 
to her use was a corner one, a cheery sunny 
apartinent, with three windows fronting the 
river and a fourth towards the road. Here, 
surrounded by the thousand and one name- 


less evidences of a woman’s delight In the 
beautiful, evidences never to be found in any 
but a homte made bright by a woman’s pres- 
ence, she was wont to sit In the early morn- 
ing, or in the languid afternoons when the 
duties of the day were done, dreamily gazing 
at the long reaches of tho shining river wind- 
ing far away amid the cotton-fields in the 
bine distance, and enjoying with childish 
pleasure the soft fragrance of the orange- 
groves around the house, To her unaccus- 
tomed sense the orange-blossoms were a 
source of never-failing delight. She buuched 
them in snowy masses in her room, bound 
them in the rich braids of her beautiful hair, 
wore them in pure clusters in her bosom.* 
Thus her presence scemed ever fragrant, and 
like the orange-blooms, to suggest a subtile 
sweetness always hovering {n the air about 
her. 

To this holy of holies, Miss Urquhart’s 
room, thus made sacred to beauty both in the 
abstract and in its own bodily presence, all 
of the Ashleys were frequent visitors—Nel- 
son most frequent of all. Ie enjoyed a novel 
pleasure in lounging there among the flowers 
and the tasteful simple decorations of the 
place; delighted in the dangerous pastiine of 
placing himself as often os possible within 
the bewildering power of those dark bright 
eyes. Sometimes he brought a book and read 
aloud; sometimes they reversed the obliga- 
tion and he listened to her. It was worth 
his while, he thought, to hear the clear 
cadences of stich a voice in such a place. 
Sometimes in the cool of the day they strolled 
together by the river, or drove across the 
country In the yellow sunset. Yet, though 
they were much together, he had not, even 
after three months’ time, fallen fn love with 
her, 

If he had, he did not know it. We ad- 
mired, respected, almost revered her, but had 
not thought that he could love her. He had 
earnestly desired her to remain in the family 
because he had found a delight in her com- 
pany which was entirely new to his experl- 
ence. He considered himself, in virtue of 
their romantic introduction, as in some meas- 
ure her protector, but his had seemed a 
brotherly care rather than the solicitude of a 
lover She had never put it into his head, 
either by word or deed, that she did or ever 
could consider him other than a very dear 
friend, to whom she was greatly indebted, 
perhaps, but towards whom she had no 
deeper feeling than simple friendship, She 
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had no knowledge of the arts of coquetry. If 
she had, sho did not use them upon Nelson 
Ashley. Yet she must have known the won- 
drous magie which stumbered in the hazel 
depths of her eyes, the potent witchery which 
lay in the ripeness of her lips! Coutd she be 
human—and, least of all, woman—and not 
know it? 

But whether he had loved her from the 
very first, or whether it were a passion born 
of long association with the most lovely 
woman he had ever known, there came to 
Nelson at last a vague suspicion that Miss 
Urquhart was slowly and quietly weaving 
into the woof of his life a cord which he 
might some day find difficult to tear out 
without accomplishing the ruin of the entire 
fabric, He found himself more tender, more 
anxiously solicitous for her welfare than be- 
came his own theory of brotherly protection. 
He grew particular in regard to shawls when 
he walked with her in the night air, and ex- 
acting in respect to rubbers when she ex- 
posed herself to damp, He became officious 
in little services, and glad to do her even the 
slightest favors. Yet though before the end 
of summer he had become Miss Urquhart's 
willing slave, he did not even then know 
that he loved -her. : 

The knowledge came to him one afternoon 
as he sat with her in the little arbor under 
the sycamores at the foot of the garden. 
They had gone out there together to inspect 
a new volume of poems which Nelson had 
that day received as a present from a friend, 
Miss Urquhart, sitting with her hat tossed 
carelessly from her, to allow the breeze full 
Hberty with her wealth of tresses, looked 
over Nelson’s shoulder as he turned the tint- 
ed leaves, 

“Tt is full of pletures!” she exclaimed, 
elapping her hands with the artlessness of a 
child. “Ido love pictures so much! Please 
let me look at them with you?” 

She bent nearer towards him, and placed 
her hand upon his arm. Her floating hair 
swept his face; her sweet breath mingled 
with his; her damask cheek almost touched 
his own. He certainly was not to be greatly 
blamed if he ylelded to the temptation 
offered by this extraordinary opportunity to 
kiss a beautiful woman. Had it been any 
other woman he might have been pardoned 
for the act. How much more claim for in- 
dulgence had he then, when at that moment 
the conviction came upon him that this 
woman at his side, whose bosom almost un- 


dulated against his own, whose form he could 
by aslight movement on his part clasp closely 
to his breast, was the one dearest of all 
human creatures to his heart? Surely ho 
was not guilty of moro than a lover's bold- 
ness when he turned his face and quickly, 
though very tenderly, pressed his lips to 
hers. 

She sprang from him, trembling and chang- 
ins red and white by turns, 

“rorgive me! Forgive me!” he cried, 
earnestiv. “I could not help it, indeed.” 

She looked at him a moment with her red 
lips quiver'ng, and then burst into tears. 
Nelson, first bitterly accusing himself and 
then humbly sueing for pardon, was nearly 
frantic. He knew not whether theso were 
tears of anger, grief or terror. He earnestly 
hoped they were nelther. If he had been 
more sure of their cause, he doubtless would 
have declared himself then and there. As 
he did not, he bottled up his feelings for 
some more auspicious occasion. 

Miss Urquhart looked up through her tears 
at last, and said: 

“Tam very foolish, I think wo had better 
postpone the reading until to-morrow. Will 
you go back with me to the house ?” 

“At least you will assure me of your for- 
giveness for this. folly?” said Nelson. “ Tell 
me that you are not angry with me.” 

She smiled and pressed his hand. “ No,” 
she said, “I am not augry with you.” 

Thus had he given her, perhaps, an insight 
into the state of his heart, without obtaining 
tho slightest glimpse of her own. He knew 
now that he loved her madly, passionately, 
He knew, too, since his love had been a plant 
of tardy growth, that it was a true devotion, 
earnest, reverent and lasting, It had not 
been born in an hour. Ho knew that if 
this woman should go away from him now, 
the light of his life would go with her. The 
manner in which she had received this first 
spontaneous advance harassed him with cruel 
doubts, She had seemed wounded, and even 
terrified, by the occurrence; yet she had for- 


given him readily, and smiled upon him at 


parting. Nelson was no metaphysician, and 
least of all was he versed in the ways of such 
women as Miss Urquhart, -Still there were 
no rivals in the field, and he could afford to * 
wait for some indication of the reception 
which a proposal of marriage would be likely 
to meet. Until such indication appeared he 
resolved to bide his time as patiently as he 
could. 
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Iv. 


A CHAPTER OF EVENTS, 


Anp 50 the summer waned and autumn 
came, not as in more northern climes, with 
rustling robes of brown and gold, but with 
her brow garlanded with a crown of perpetual 
flowers. Ned Winters had dreamed his an- 
nual dream of felicity in Kate’s presence, and 
had departed for his winter’s work again in 
New Orleans. Nelson, bound to Miss Urqu- 
hart’s girdle by a golden chain, still waited 
for fate to seal his destiny. 

It was about this time that Nelson, ever 
reverently watchful of all that this woman 
did or said, began to notice a new and singu- 
lar habit on the part of Miss Urquhart. Reg- 
ularly as the twilight came she was wont to 
descend, robed as usual in a dress of spoticss 
white—for it was a fancy of hers to dress 
only in white and black, and these two colors, 
with the exception of the bright ribbon in 
her hair, were all that she ever wore—into 
the garden, and to saunter away alone to- 
wards the river. On several occasions Nel- 
son had offered to accompany her, but had 
met with a decided, though gentle repulse, 
and so he had left her to herself. Ie sat 
upon the steps of the piazza evening after 
evening, and watched her white dress go 
fluttering down the walks toward the levee 
until it becaine lost in the darkness or among 
the shadows of the trees. Io thought once 
or twice thet she returned from these lonely 
walks a little paler than usual, but of that, in 
the dim light, he could not be sure. It was 
natural that so regular a habit, continued 
thus for nearly two weeks, should excite in 
Nelson’s breast a lively curiosity. Did she go 
to keep an appointment with a lover? Had 
he, after all, a rival, who was secretly im- 
proving an opportunity which he neglected 
—sowing tares while Nelson slept? Such a 
thing was scarcely probablo, and Nelson had 
too large a sense of honor to satisfy himself 
in regard to the matter by any but honorable 
means; but one night, late in September, ho 
learned more fully than he wished this mys- 
terious secret of Miss Urquhart’s, though he 
afterwards cursed the hour when it had been 
revealed to him. 

He had been to the adjoining plantation 
on an errand to Captain Fernstall, and it was 
nearly dark when ho started to returns A 
little tired, he chose the short path by the 
river, through the cane-brake, rather than 
the longer and more frequented course along 


the road, ‘The brake was very dense and the 
footpath not remarkably straight, so that a 
person passing through the reedy thicket 
was entirely hid from view even at a very 
short distance. Anxious to get home before 
darkness closed in entirely, he walked rapidly 
along for a considerable distance, until, when 
near the water, his eye caught the quick 
flutter of something white among the canes, 
He knew quite well then that Miss Urquhart 
was there before him. Even then he would 
have turned back and left hor without mak- 
ing his presence known, had not his ear 
caught tho low tones of a human voice, 
Could it be that Miss Urquhart had company 
upon these strolls? IIe lad no desire to 
play the spy upon her, but he loved the wo- 
man. If her secret proved to be a lover, had 
not he aright to know it? Human nature, 
no stronger In Nelson Ashley than in other 
men, could not resist the temptation thus 
afYorded him to set his doubts at rest forever, 
Fate had brought him tothe spot. Was it 
not his duty now to use his opportunity to 
the best advantage ? 

Ife parted tho canes with his hands and 
Jooked through. A little open space, richly 
carpeted with soft green moss, bordered the 
high bank above the river. Tere sat Miss 
Urquhart, her snowy dress contrasting 
brightly with the dark foliage about her. 
By her side sat a slender, well-proportioned 
man, dressed in gray, and with a curly mass 
of hatr surmounted by a slouching hat of 
Panama straw. Every outline of his figure, as 
ho sat there, photographed itself indelibly 
upon Nelson Ashley’s mind. He would have 
known the stranger afterwards lad he met 
hin in the furthest corner of the globe. 

The man held Miss Urquhart’s hand in his, 
and seemed to be speaking to her earnestly. 
Then, after a little, the woman’s arms were 
thrown around the stranger’s neck, and Nel- 
son saw her kiss him once, twice, thrice. 
Why Ashley did not break from his place of 
concealment, and in the yehemence of his 
passion endeavor to fling them both {nto the 
river, he did not know. Ile sat like one who 
had been struck suddenly with paralysis, in- 
capable of speech and even motion. His 
senses were not deceiving him. What he 
had seen had actually happened, but the 
wheels of thonght and consciousness seemed 
to have stopped then and there, and he sat 
like one who had looked upon the head of 
Medusa, changed suddenly to stone and star- 
ing vacantly at the place where he had seon 
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the |ips of the woman he loved pressed to 
thoso of the stranger. 

When he awoke, as it were; they were 
gone, He arose from his crouching posture 
and retraced his steps among the canes, not 
towards the house, but away from it. 

“Anywhere!” he cried to hiuiself; “ any- 
where into the night and the darkness!” 

And as he went threading his way pur- 
posolessly through the gathering gloom, ho 
began to pile the mountains of forgetfulness 
upon his love for Esther Urquhart. In his 
mind he tried to sink it to the bottom of the 
Mississippi, and to bury it fathoms deep be- 
neath the river’s pebbly bed. 

“She shall never know!” he cried, in a 
voice which was a wail of agony wrung from 
tle most tender recesses of his heart; “she 
shall never know how dear she was to me. 
Tean live it down, and I will.” 

Through the darkness he walked on heed- 
lessly, still trying to bury that fair vision, 
with the spotless snow-white robe, miles 
deep beneath the ground. Giving no thought 
to his footsteps he found himself, after two 
hours’ wandering among the wet canes and 
bushes, in the main strect of the village and 
nemly opposite the tavern. As he turned to 
go back a fignre brushed quickly past him 
and entered the open door. It was the fig- 
ure of a man clad in a gray suit and wearing 
a Panama hat. Ashley followed, led, it 
seemed to him, by some invisible power which 
he could not resist. 

“Who is that man, Cleaver?” he asked of 
the landlord, pointing to the barroom, whith- 
er the stranger had gone, 

“THis name’s Ailsbury,” replied Cleaver, 
“Come here a fortnit ago. Ie’s a kind of 
onery cuss, J’m afeared—has queer ways.” 

“What's he doing here? Where did he 
come from?” 

“Come from New Orleans, he says. The 
fust I ever seon him, he walked in here afoot, 
all covered with dust, and asked for a lodg- 
ing. I don’t know what his business is; may 
be a counterfeiter, for all Tcare. My motto’s 
to ask no questions of them as pays well, and 
he pays regular every Saturday night, and 
minds his own business; so I mind mine.” 

The stranger's figure was in fall view be- 
fore them, as he stood at the bar in the ad- 
joining room drinking. As tho light fell full 
in his face, Nelson was struck by the wild, 
bleared and dissipated look of the man’s eyes, 
and by a Jong red scar, which, might have. 
been inflicted by the edge of a bowie-knife, 


perhaps, disfiguring. his cheek from the left 
ear to the mouth, 

“That's an ugly cut ho has there,” he sald, 
looking at tho stranger curiously, 

“Yes,” said Cleaver. “That marks him 
pretty well, don’t it? One would be apt to 
know him again anywhere in the world, with 
such a gash as that on him,” 

“Yes,” said Nelson, “I think I should 
know him again, if I saw him.” 

“Come in and take something?” queried 
Cleaver. 

No, thank you, not to-night, 
late.” 

That night seemed destined to be full of 
strange events, As Nelson lay in bed in his 
own room, trying to drive from his mind the 
wild dreanis that haunted him, trying to 
banish from his thoughts the memory of the 
sweet still face of Miss Urquhart, with its 
dark deop oyes and its soft frame of shining 
hair—a face which clung to him pleadingly, 
as though in earnest entreaty not -yct to bo 
driven out from his love and care—a whirl 
of confused noises came floating through 
the open windows, and across the still night 
air, from far over the fields of the adjoining 
plantation. There was a sound of men’s 
voices, angry and eager, the yelping of blood- 
hounds and the report of a pistol jarring 
upon the quietness of the night. Nearer 
and nearer the noises came,as though a pack 
of men and dogs were rushing along together 
toward the house. Nelson jumped up and 
ran to the window. Ie could see a number 
of lights moving rapidly towards the river. 
Then the sounds died away in tho distance 
and all was still again. 

“ Ono of Fernstall’s slaves has escaped and 
hid in the canes,” he thought. Old Fern- 
stall is out with his hounds.” 

So, muttering to himself, he sought his 
bed again, to think but not to sleep. Lying 
wide awake for fully an hour after this inter- 
ruption, he heard a sound as of footsteps 
softly ascending the stairs. MWe caught, or 
thought he did, the rustle of a woman's dress 
against his door, and the tread as of two 
persons in tho hall. It might be his mother, 
who was often up at odd hours of the night; 
it might be Kate or Delia; it might even be 
Miss Urquhart. Whoever it was,, Nelson 
did not care. ~ : 

Toward daylight he fell into a dozy state 
of semi-consciousness, whick was broken 
before sunrise by-a furious assault upon his 
chamber door. 4 


It's getting 
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“Mars’r Nelson! Mars'r Nelson! Mister 
Batty’s in de parlor, awaitin’ to see you and 
Mars’r Ashley. Dere’s a heap o’ trouble over 
de way dis mornin’. 

Tt was the voice of Cassius, an ancient 
Roman of the colored persuasion, and one of 
the honse servants. 

“Trouble?” asked Nelson, getting out of 
bed to open the door; “ what is it?” 

“QO, its bery dreadful!” replied Cassius, 
who, on being admitted, presented a distress- 
ing picture of bewilderment and terror. 
“Cap'n Fernstall’s done murdered, Marm 
Kipple de housekeeper gone into ’pliptic fits, 
and de constable’s down In de parlor waitin’ 
to see you.” 

“How? Murdered!” exclaimed Nelson, 
hastily proceeding to dress himself, 

“Yes sar, found fn his room wld his head 
split open wid an axe, Dey chased him 
across de cotton last niglit clean to de ribber, 
an’ den done lost him.” 

“Who? Captain Fernstall?” 

“No sar; dis man what done it.” 

“Who did it? Do they know?” 

“Not for sartain, sar; but mos’ probly dat 
yer Ailsbury feller, what’s ben hangin’ rou’ 
here lately.” 

“OY said Nelson. “ Very well, Cassius. 
Tell Batty Pll be down directly.”, 

Cassius, big with the importance of the 
news he had just had the pleasure of com- 
municating, retired to the kitchen, and Nel- 
son, after a few minutes’ delay, descended to 
the parlor, 

He found his father and mother there, and 
Batty the parish constable, 

“Hi suppose you are aware of this shock- 
ing haffair?” said Mr. Batty, who had studied 
the beauties of the English language among 
his cockney relatives across the water, 
“Wery melancholy hincident, sir.” 

“Tye heard something about it from Cas- 
sius,” said Nelson. “ For Heaven's sake, tell 
me what has happened !” 

“Cap'n Fernstall, sir, was murdered last 
night in cold blood, at about midnight. Mrs. 
Kipple was woke by the noise made by the 
hassassin in climbin’ out of the winder. She 
gave the alarm himmedfiate, and the hover- 
seer, with the ’onse servants an’ the ’ounds 
tracked the willain across the plantation to 
the river, an’ then lost the scent. They saw 
‘im’ once, or thought they did, an’ fired at 
‘im, but ’taint likely they it im.” 

“ Who can have done sueh a deed?” asked 
Nelson, in consternation; “and for what?” 
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' “Tvs pretty certing that this Ailshury’s 
the chap,” replied Batty. “Mrs, Kipple got 
a good sight at’im as he got out the winder, 
an’ she says he wore a gray suit with a Pana- 
ma ‘at. That hanswers to the general de- 
scription, I think.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Mr. Ashley. 

“That ere’s just the pint I’ve been comin’ 
to,” said Batty. “I want permission to sarch 
the nigger quarters. Ye see, we lost the trail 
over in this direction someveres. Niggers 
are soft’arted cusses, an’ they might ‘arbor 
the rascal, you know. I can sarch their 
eabins with your permission, withont any 
warrant, av’ there's no time to lose.” 

“Search them by all means,” said Mr. 
Ashley. “We will give you all the assistance 
we can.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the constable. 
“Then Vl go at it at once.” 

Nelson put on his hat and hurried over to 
the Fernstall plantation. He could hardly 
believe that the man whom, on the previous 
evening, he had left the very pleture of health 
and hearty life should at this moment be 
lying cold in death, As he crossed the thres- 
hold he came unexpectedly upon Miss Urqu- 
hart, standing back from the door, The 
thought dtd not occur to him until some 
time afterwards that perhaps she had been 
listening to Mr, Batty’s conversation. Con- 
trary to her usual custom at that season, she 
was dressed in simple black. Nelson noticed 
the change at once, and remembered think- 
ing, as he passed her, that the contrast gave 
to her cheeks a startling appearance of pallor. 

“Flave you heard the news?” he asked. 
“Do you know what has happened ?” 

“J have heard of it?’ sho replied, in her 
quiet way. “It frightens me to think of it.” 

“Can it be,” thought Nelson, as he walked 
away, “that she knows whom they suspect 
of the deed? that she bas beard them de- 
nounce as an assassin the man whom she 
loves?” 

Had her calm sweet face, beautiful that 
morning even in its ashy paleness, been that 
of the Sphinx itself, it could nut have been 
more impenetrable by the young man’s 
searching gaze. He left her upon the thres- 
hold,.her figure framed in the wreathing 
vines which overhung the door, and resisted 
an impulse to turn back to look at her after 
he had closed the garden gate behind him. 

“J will fight her cruel beauty,” he said. 
“T have sworn to Iive down my love for hor, 
and I will do ft.” 
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Ve found the Fernstall mansion in a state 
of intense excitement. Poor Captain Fern- 
stall, living alone with his housekeeper and 
his servants, had few to mourn his loss, and 
none to avenge his foul death, He had been 
reported rich, and plunder had doubtless 
been the object of the burglary, a crime 
which had necessitated murder through the 
captain’s unexpected resistance. Mrs, “Kip- 
ple, who had in some degree recovered her 
senses, led Nelson to the door of the room in 
which the murdered man lay, and then fled 
incontinently down stairs again. Nelson 
opened the door gently and paused at the 
sickeuing sight which met his gaze, 

The room bore marks of a struggle of no 
ordinary flerceness, Blood, blood everywhere, 
Beneath the open window the captain’s 
strong box lay, partially broken open as the 
assassin had left it when first alarmed in his 
terrible work. Near it, upon the floor, was 
the murderous weapon with which the deed 
had been accomplished, and beyond, In a 
ghastly pool of scarlet blood, lay a dark and 
motionless mass, which turned Nelson’s heart 
faint and sick, and caused him to close the 
door quickly snd return silently down stairs, 


4 
Y. 
THE SECRET OF THE ATTIC, 


Tue sun rose next morning upon a blus- 
tering rainy day. The chilly mists hung low 
in all the valleys, and drove in sheets over 
the crests of the hills. "To Nelson the day 
was more than ever lonely and dreary, since 
Miss Urquhart kept pretty closely to her 
room when not engaged. with the children, 
and Mr. Ashley and his wife were over at the 
Fernsta!l mansion performing the last sacred 
oftices for the dead. Since his visit on the 
previous morning, Nelson had not been there, 
but he knew that an inquest had been held, 
and that the utmost probability had been 
given to Mrs. Kipple’s asseveration that the 
gray stranger was the assassin of Captain 
Fernstall. The search in the negro quarters 
had availed nothing. The murderer had 
mysteriously disappeared, and now the hue 
and ery had been taken up on all the ad- 
joining plantations and throughout the en- 
tive parish, ‘The baying of bloodhounds was 
constantly heard, and every man for miles 
around was exerting his utmost to ferret out 
the fugitive, 

It was a dull day without Miss Urquhart, 
although Nelson could net but be thankfol 


that she was not to be seen. ‘This affair of 
the murder seemed to have chilled and terri- 
fied her, Since the news first came she had 
gone about the house like one in a dream, 
listening intently to all that was said in her 
presence concerning it, but making no com- 
ment, offering no remark. Ter wonted ex- 
uberance of spirits had left her, and on the 


‘evening succeeding the assassination she had 


omitted her customary stroll fn the garden. 
She knew little of Captain Fernstall; he was 
not near or dear to her in any way. But 
his ervel death had shocked her delivately 
attuned nature, and seemed to have frozen 
up her life as it had curdled the blvod in her 
cheeks, 

Nelson, feeling that ho should go mad 
without some occupation for his mind, wan- 
dered from room to room in a vain search for 
some distraction, He tried to read, but could 
see nothing upon the pages but the calm 
white face of Miss Urquhart and the gory 
body of Captain Fernstall. These two ob- 
jects were ever in his mind in a hundred 
different shapes and forins, always together, 
always associated in some strange and repul- 
sive manner. Why should he, by this incom- 
prehensible vagary, be continually mingling 
the pure image of the one with the sickentug 
hideousness of the other? 

He threw down his book and went up 
stairs to the garret. Tere, perhaps, he could 
find some means for turning the current of 
his thoughts away from the events of the 
past two days. ‘The attic of the Ashley man- 
sion wasastorchouse of wonders. Filled with 
rubbish of all descriptions, the accumulated 
debris of nearly two centuries, it had ever 
been a never-fatling magazine of supplies in 
emergencies, when some odd or end was 
wanted which could be obtained nowhere 
else. Here were relics of old colonial days, 
chests of antique dresses worn by the belles 
of the family a hundred years ago, ponderous 
flintlocks which had done good service in 
ancient days against the invading hosts of 
Britain, swords rusted in their scabbards, 
venerable chairs and writing-desks used in 
the time of Governor Ogicthorpe of Georgia, 
a mine of curious wealth, cobwebbed and 
dusty, but inyaluablo and almost inex- 
haustible. . - 

A box of mildewed books, an heirloom from 
some long-forgotten member of the Ashloy 
family, had been regarded as a golden treas- 
ure by Nelson in his boyish days, He had 
found in ft many eurfous volumes—the Tiad 
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and Odyssey in old illuminated script, a dozen 
or s0 of old-fashioned novels, some early his- 
tories long siuce out of print, and a hundred 
other books of miscellaneous character and 
value, For years it had been forgotten, but 
now, as he climbed the stairs Into the dimly 
lighted place, bis eyes rested upon it with the 
old gleam of pleasure and satisfaction. 

It was a weird apartment, the old attic. A 
single window in the gable, half obscured by 
a huge spider's web, so thick that its silken 
fabric absorbed the greater portion of the 
light, feeble enough at all times, allowed a 
few scattered rays to flitter down upon the 
floor to reveal the dismal dinginess of the 
place, The bare rafters were festooned with 
cobwebs, and one would have thought, from 
the dusty appearance of the room, that it 
had not been entered for years. In one cor- 
ner a pile of empty chests reached nearly to 
the roof, and near them was the box of books, 
which now at once absorbed Nelson's atten- 
tion with all the old enthusiasm of boyhood, 

Among the others was an old volume of 
Arabian Nights. Once that its charmed 
covers were opened the enchanted realm of 
fairy-land lay spread before Nelson's enrap- 
tured gaze. The long-forgotten dreams of 
the golden days of childhood once more came 
over him. From the dim and dusty corners 
of the attic arose the ghosts of all that cn- 
chanted train, the Most Putssant Caliph 
Hayoun, the Royal Calendars, the obedient 
Genii, and the three beautiful Ladies of Bag- 
dad. Out of the dark obscurity again stood 
forth the glittering front of Aladdin’s palace, 
and through the gloom went once more 
marching Iasserac at the head of his forty 
robbers. Thus the hours went by, and still 
Nelson sat poring over the pages of that 
wonderful book, his senses lulled by the pat- 
ter of the rain upon the roof, his nerves 
calmed by the inysterious silence of the place. 

As he arose at last and tossed the book 
hack inte the box, a long-drawn fluttering 
sigh, arising seemingly from yery near him, 
broke the stillness of the room. What svas 
it? Nelson stood still and listened for sev- 
eval minutes, and in his suspense each min- 
ate seemed an hour. Could it be that the 
attic had another ocenpant beside himself? 
IIe looked cautiously about him, peering 
closely into the ghostly corners and under 
the cobwebbed caves, There was no oppor- 
tunity for concealment had there been any 
one there, Ilis eyes, accustomed now to the 
gray light, could seo distinetly every object 


in the room. There was evidently no one 
there besides himself. 

But hold! There was the pile of boxes in 
the corner behind him. There was certainly 
an empty space beyond that. He stepped 
upon the edge of the lower one and looked 
over. They had been placed diagonally across 
the angle, so that a kind of pen had been left 
between them and the wall. In this pen 
was surely something, but Nelson could not 
distinctly ascertain what it was. As he 
looked down into the dark enelosure it ap- 
peared like a pile of clothes. Ie stepped to 
the floor again, and moved one end of the 
nearest box from its position, so as to admit 
the light more freely, and then started back 
with a quick ery of alarm, Before him, on 
the floor, lay he upturned face of aman, A 
matted inass of curly hair clustered around 
the forehead, and upon the check a red and 
well-defined scar marked the features dlag- 
onally from the left ear to the mouth. Nel- 
son had seen both face and scar before, and 
knew that the face was that of Ailsbury, the 
suspected murderer of Captain Fernstall, the 
hunted, hounded fugitive, and the lover, per- 
haps the husband, of Miss Urquhart. 

For 4 moment he stood amazed at the dis- 
covery. Ashe looked down at the sleeping 
mman—sleeping, evidently, the deep steep of 
utter exhaustion and prostration—a whirl of 
contlicting emotions waged war within his 
breast. The assassin was in his power, In 
the disordered appearance of his dress, soiled 
with mud and spattered with dark clots of 
blood, lay suficient ovidence of his guilt. It 
was Nelson’s duty to society, and to the mem- 
ory of the murdered planter, to deliver up 
the criminal to justice, But then, blood- 
stained as he was, Miss Urquhart loved him, 
and Nelson loved Miss Urquhart. He saw 
that this refuge had been provided for the 
fugitive, in the time of his sorest need, by 
the governess herself. In that little corner, 
hidden away in the ghostly, dusty garret, she 
had sheltered him from the bloodhounds and 
the officers, and had provided him with food 
and comfort. Upon a little box at the feet 

of the sleeping man was half a loaf of bread, 
a scrap of chcese and a broken pitcher of 
water. Beneath his head was tenderly folded 
ashawl which Nelson had often seen upon 
Miss Urquhart’s own shoulders. It was not 
much that she could do, but that little sho 
had done. And brave Miss Urquhart had 
kept her terrible secret during all this timo, 
knowing too well that her lover was rightly 
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accused, yet daring all things for his sake, 
and, woman-like, trying to screen his crime, 
and, if possible, to save him from a felon’s 
death, 

All this Nelson Ashley took in at a glance. 
He certainly had cause to bate this wretch 
at his feat, who had destroyed for him the 
fairest dream of his life. Had he found bim 
anywhere but there he would have betrayed 
him without the least compunction, But 
how could he, with these convincing proofs 
before him that this man, blood-stained and 
cursed though he might be, was still dear to 
the woman who was so dear to himself, that 
for his safety she had risked her reputation, 
position, and even liberty, perhaps— how 
could he, seeing all this, strike a blow which 
would be justice to the criminal, but cruelty 
to her who had staked all to save him? 

“Tor her sake,” he thought, “1 will keep 
her seeret. If the poor wretch is betrayed, I 
will not be the one to.do it.” 

He pushed the box back gently into its 
place again, and softly descended the stairs, 
thinking that, after all, it was little to do to 
prove a love like his. 

To study Miss Urquhart’s movements dur- 
ing the days which followed, was an ocenpa- 
tlon of strange interest to Nelson. Knowing 
how terrible a secret it was which she carried 
in her breast, he could not but marvel at the 
silent, patient heroism with which she daily 
suilered, and made no sign. Purposely, eru- 
elly, perhaps, he occastonally introduced in 
her presence the subject of Ailsbury’s partici- 
pation in the murder, and he saw those ever 
watchful, deep dark eyes kindle with a light 
of eager interest, though not a muscle of the 
pale sweet face chauged, or revealed a hintof 
the thouglits which Nelson knew to be pass- 
ing beneath. IIe gloried in her bravery; he 
marvelled at her subtlety; he loved her, if 
possible, more madly thay ever. 

One day toward the close of that eventful 
week, after poor Captain Fernstall’s funeral 
had taken place, the Ashleys were honored 
with a second visit from the constable, 

“T suppose you ’ave no objection,” he said, 
introducing his business, “to haid me in the 
sarch for this man, Ifit’s a matter in wich 
tho ’ole parish ’as a concern, you know. We 
‘ave reason to fear that the willain is still se- 
ereted In this’ere neighborhood, an’ P’ve got 
the proper warrants for to sarch soveral of 
the ’onses, ’ereabouts.” 

Nelson, in his father’s absence, gave the 
oflicers full permisston to ransack tho man- 


sion as much as they chose, “And if I can 
be of service,” he continued, “I will try to 
aid you in the work.” ; 

He saw Miss Urquhart’s face contract, and 
noticed that she pressed her hand quickly to 
her heart, but no sound escaped her, 

«Tirst of all,” sald Nelson, * we will look in 
the garret. From there we can take the 
other rooms in succession, as we come down. 
You have the keys, Miss Urquhart, to some 
of the rooms. Will you go with us?” 

He saw then that she divined that he knew 
her secret. She darted at him a quick look 
of fierce defiance—a look which he had never 
seen in her face before—and clenched her 
hands tightly together. 

“Yes,” she sald, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “I will go.” 

Nelson led the way to the, attic, and began 
the search with an appearance of the great- 
est zeal, Miss Urquhart leaned against the 
wall, palo and trembling. None but Nelson 
knew the terrible cruelty of the ordeal which 
she was so bravely, yet so quietly undergoing 
during those dreadful and despairing mo- 
ments of suspense. At the head of the train 
of constables the young man overturned the 
accumulated rubbish around them, diving 
into every dusty corner but the one behind 
the books, and bringing to light all manner 
of things but the object of their searcl. He 
emptied chests and moved many boxes, but 
never the boxes in that ghostly recess, piled 
so nearly to the ceiling. He jumped upon 
piles of furniture, and crawled into nooks 
filled with the cobwebbed treasures of years 
gone by, but never drew near the one nook 
which held the treasure of yonder pale wo- 
man’s heart, 

“The truth came to. her, after a while, that 
Nelson’s object was not to discover the secret 
of the dark corner, but to lead the search 
away from it, She knew then that he had 
learned the whole, and from her eyes Beamed 
out the gratitude which she could not speak. 
But at last Mr. Batty, in spite of all Nelson’s 
ingenious devices, caught sight of the chests, 
and advanced towards them at once. 

“There’s nothing in thet,” said Nelson, 
“put PH take thom down and open them, if 
you like. It is ‘plain to see that they aro 
empty, though.” 

He seized a stick and knocked upon them 
sharply. They gave forth a hollow echoing 
sound, which satisfied the ofticers. 

“But there may be something behind 
thom,” suggested Mr. Batty. 
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“Quite Impossible!” cried Nelson; “but it 
will do no harm to see,” 

He stepped upon the edge of the lower 
one and looked over the top. As he did so 
his gaze met that of Ailsbury, who shrank 
crouching into the furthest corner of the 
recess, trembling with fear. The man’s eyes 
were wild and bloodshot, his hair unkempt, 
his face haggard and pale, 

“Nothing here,” sald Ashley, stepping 
down again. “And now we will go below.” 

He turned toward Miss Urquhart, but she 
had already disappeared, leaving the keys 
upon the stairs, As he descended with the 
officers he heard her pass into her own room 
and lock the door behind her. 

Of course the remainder of the search 
availed nothing; and it was with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction that Nelson, an hour 
afterwards, saw the constables leave the 
house, and knew that he had seen the last of 
Mr. Batty for a very long time to come. 

That night he paid another visit to the 
garret. When the family had retired to rest 
and the house become still, he lit his candle 
and softly ascended the stairs. Putting his 
lamp down he pushed aside the boxes and 
allowed the light to stream into Ailsbury’s 
corner. The man was still there, and his 
worn face grew whiter than ever whon he 
saw who was his visitor, 

“Come out!” said Nelson, sternly. 

The man obeyed sullenly and silently, and 
stood beforo Nelson in an attitude of abject 
fear, 

“TI s’pose you’ve come for me,” hie sald, 
after Nelson had scrutinized his features car- 
nestly, “Well, I’m ready. I can only die 
once.” 

“ JIush! said Nelson. “I’m going to help 
you. Keep still, as you value your life.” 

“Youre going to hang me,” replicd the 
man, “You needn’t ie. FE wont try to get 
away. I’ve had enough of this hiding away 
like a dog.” ; 

©T tell you,” said Nelson, “ that I ain going 
tosave you. Don’t you care for your life and 
your liberty ?” 

“Yes,” sald Ailsbury, “ they are good things 
to have, but I don’t believe you will give 
them to me.” 

Tie spoke like one accustomed to distrust 
his fellows, and he was not disposed to put 
great faith in Nelson, whom he had never 
seen before that day, thus coming tn the dead 
of night to drag him from his concealment. 

“Here,” said Nelson, without heeding the 


man’s incredulity, “take these things. You 
will need them, You cau sink your own in 
the river afterward.” 

He threw open the cover to one of the 
chests, and hastily snatching a handful of 
moth-eaten cast-off clothing, tossed it to 
Ailsbury, The latter began then to believe 
that Nelson was really intending to do hima 
service, 

* Now follow me,” said Nelson, taking tha 
candle in his hand again. 

Pushing back the box to its place once 
more, they crept softly down the stairs, stop- 
ping at intervals to listen, lest some of the fam- 
ily might still be: moving. So, quietly and 
cautiously, followed willingly by Ailsbury, 
Nelson led the way to the front door, un- 
bolted it gently, closed {t behind them, and 
took his course through the garden toward 
the bank of the river. Parting the bushes 
with his hand he drew to the shore ,a small 
canoe, which was fastened to the root of a 
huge magnolia bending over the stream. 

“There!” he said, turning to the trembling 
wretch at his side; “there is the means for 
your escape, Here is my purse, and you will 
find money init. Get into the canoe, make 
the best of your time, and never let your face 
be seen here again.” 

The man hesitated, scaree knowing wheth- 
er Nelson was in earnest, or whether this was 
some trap provided for his destruction. 

“Do you mean that Iam to go free?” he 
asked. 

“You are free,” replied Nelson, “I have 
not done this for your sake, but for that of 
tho brave woman who has already dared so 
much in your behalf. You had best make 
haste, for you have no time to lose. Journey 
only at night, hide carefully during the day- 
time, and when you get to New Orleans take 
instant passage to some forelgn land, That 
is my advice to you.” 

Ailsbury needed no urging, and he jumped 
into the boat with alacrity. 

“TJ wish that she could go with me,” he sald. 

“Phat is impossible,” satd Nelson, with o 
pang. “Whon you have reached a place of 
safety write, and donbdtless she will come to 
you, If she loves you as well as I believe. You 
ought’ to know that now she would only 
hinder your flight.” 

“Yes,” said tho man, “butI shan’t write 
to her. I’va been a burden to her long 
enongh. I aint fit to live, I don’t deserve 
the love of auch a sister, and she shall never 
be troubled with mo any more,” 
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He dipped his paddle into the water and 
the canoe shot forward. 

“Stay! shouted Nelson. “For Heaven's 
sake, what is your relation with Esther?” 

“Pm her brother,’ said Ailsbury. “ My 
real name is Eugene Ural I don’t tell 
that to everybody, but you've Been good to 
me, Good-by!” 

“God forgive me!’ cried Nelson, as the 
canoe shot into the middle of the river and 
disappeared in the darkness, “for the wrong 
I have done them both.” 

He could hardly realize then how greatly 
he had been self-deceived. ‘The golden pos- 
sibility that Miss Urquhart might still.be his, 
that the hours of pain and hopeless despair 
which he had passed had after all been suf- 
fered for naught, the comprehension that the 
assassin of Captain Fernstall was not Esther's 
lover, were things which his bewildered 
mind could not in an instant grasp, With a 
new joy in his heart he returned to the house 
and sought his room to ponder upon Eugene’s 
parting revelation, 

Betore he had begun to undress he hear a 
light footstep ascending the stairs, and the 
rustle of a woman’s skirts in the hall. Rightly 
divining that tt was Miss Urquhart going 
upon her usual nocturnal visit to the attic, 
he opened the door softly and listened. He 
heard her enter the upper room, caught the 
sound of her voice calling gently to Eugene. 
There wag a moment of silence, and then he 
heard the seraping of the box upon the floor 
as she pushed it back from its position. He 
knew, frum the deathlike stillness which fol- 
lowed, that she was standing in mute terror 
on discovering that the corner was empty, 
her guarded treasure gone. Then a piercing 
scream rang through the house, and the 
sound of some heavy body suddenly falling 
shook the ceiling above his head. 

IIe knew perfectly well, by that dead jar, 
that she had swooned with the shock of the 
discovery, and had fallen to the floor, He 
seized a tight and dashed quickly up the 
stairs, She lay quite senseless where she 
fell, between the doorway and tho box of 
books, She was partially undressed, and the 
shawl which she had thrown about her 
shoulders had slipped away, leaving her 
beautiful and bare white arms covered only 
by the luxuriant masses of her rich dark 
hair. So, upon the dusty floor of that ghostly 
room did Nelson find her, lying like a pure 
and spotless flower which a sudden blow 
had crushed and broken. 


VI. 
ORANGE-BLOSSOMS, 


Ir was but the work of a moment for Nel- 
son to raise the limp insensible form in his 
arms, to bear it swiftly to Miss Urquhart’s 
own room, and to arouse his mother and 
Kate. Indeed, the family had been already 
awakened by that agonized scream, ringing 
so startlingly through the echoing house at 
that strange hour of the night. None but 
Nelson knew the secret of the attic, and there 
was no necessity for revealing it. They found 
the unconscious girl-upon her own bed, and 
it did not occur to them that she had not 
been there during all the night. 

“She is ill; she has doubtless been dread- 
fully frightened. For God's sake, do some- 
thing for her!’ cried Nelson, hanging over 
the prostrate form in an agony of alarm, 

“She has been walking in her sleep,” said 
Mrs, Ashley, “and perhaps she has seen her 
own face in the glass,” 

Nelson, quite satisfied with this conjecture, 
said nothing. Kate hastened for restoratives 
and cold water. Her brother, his anxicty 
too real to be concealed, kneeled before the 
bed and chafed the poor chilled hands, while 
Mrs, Ashley, experienced in such cases, 
brought all her motherly solicitude to aid her 
in bringing back the color to the blanched 
cheeks, and life to the white and beautiful 
face upturned in the calmness of death. 
At last it came, a little feeble, fluttering sigh, 
so soft that it was almost breathless. Then 
the dark eyes opened and closed again, and 
they knew that life had returned once more. 

Mrs. Ashley signed to Nelson to withdraw, 
and so, assured now that his charge was safe, 
he retired after a lingering farewell look upon 
the figure on the bed to his room, where, 
worn out with the anxiety and the bewilder- 
ing events of the day and night, he hastily 
threw off his clothing and was soon asleep. 

Next morning Mrs, Ashley announced 
Miss Urquhart to be in a burning fever. In 
vain Nelson pleaded for permission to see 
her. He alone knew how potent acure he 
could work for that poor, harassed, over- 


‘strained mind, could he but have an oppor- 


tunity to tell her of her brother’s safety. 
But it was not to be. During the day she — 
became rapidly worse, and at night delirium 
set In, and a physician was hastily sent for. 
Dr. Mallow passed into the sick-room, suck- 
ing the end of his gold-headed cane, and to 
Nelson, pacing the floor of the library below, 
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fn an agony of suspense, it seemed an age 
before he reappeared again. When the doc- 
tor came down the young man eagerly cried: 

“Save her, Doctor Mallow. Care for her 
as you would for yourown child. Double your 
usual fees, but save her life, if it be in human 
power to do it.” 

“T see,” anid the physician; “ you want me 
to save her for you. Well, yowre a noble 
fellow, Nelson, and I’ll do my best. She is 
very ill, Everything depends upon judicious 
management and ‘absolute quiet. Her brain 
has been Jaboring under the influence of 
some extraordinary excitement, and the ten- 
sion has been far greater than she could 
bear, If we can soothe her mind we will 
have her all right in a very short time.” - 

“T know what that excitement has been, 
and I have the means of allaying it. At 
least, doctor, let me see her.” 

“ Quite impossible, my boy,” said Mallow, 
shaking his head. “ She wouldn’t know you, 
and you must be patient. When she is bet- 
ter we will see what can be done.” 

Long, long days to Nelson were those that 
followed. By that slender thread of life or 
death, so feebly quivering in yonder room, 
hung all that made the sum of his own hap- 
piness or lifelong misery. In almost hope- 

less despair he watched and waited while the 
Httle flickering flame of existence grew dim- 
mer and dimmer, and finally went nearly out. 
To the sufferer herself time was nothing; the 
days and nights were one. For her, the 
hours of suspense and breathless anxiety 
which were realized by those around her in 
such terrible Intensity, were swallowed up in 
ene great blank. She heeded not the little 
offices'so tenderly performed for her, knew 
nothing of the orange-blooms which Kate’s 
loving hands arranged within her room so 
carefully every morning. Should she awake, 
Kate said, perlaps she would like to sce them. 

“At Jast there came a turning point and the 
crisis was passed. Miss Urquhart was not 
to die. At his earnest request Nelson was 
finally admitted to the room. He was sur- 
prised at the change which had been wrought 
in the calm face, but could not say that hert 
beauty had not become more spiritual and 
saintiike. 

“Tam aelad you have come,” she said, when 
they had been left alone together. “T wanted 
to say that T do not feel harshly toward you. 
You did not know how dear he was to me.” 

He knew that she was spenking of Eugene, 
and said: 


“TY did know. Iknew you loved him with 
all your heart, but I never dreamed that he 
was your brother,” 

She lvoked at him a moment before she 
quite comprehended his words. Then she 
turned her head away upon the pillow, and 
said: 

“ You were cruel to take him from me.” 

Her words were spoken very gently, very 
gently indeed, belfeving, as she did, that ber 
brother was in prison «through Nelson’s 
means. 

“Yon think,” said Nelson, eagerly, “ that 
Eugene has been given up. Believe me, he 
is safe and far away from his pursuers. I 
furnished him with money and with clothing. 
T provided him with means for making his 
escape, and he Is long since, I hope, in a 
place where the law is powerless to reach 
him.” 

She turned toward him quickly and tried 
to raise herself in bed, trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“You have done this?” she asked. 

“Tt was little,” said Nelson. “I did what 
T contd for him after I learned your secret.” 

She fell back among the pillows again and 
was silent for soyeral moments. At last she 
asked, slowly: 

“Did you—do this—for my sake?” 

He bent toward her and took her hand in 
both his own. ' 

“T did it,” he answered, “because I loved 
you, and because I thought you loved this 
man,” 

Her hand trembled in his, but she made 
no attempt to draw itaway. For 4 long time 
she was still again. Then she said, quictly: 

“You had better go now. Come to me 
again when I am stronger.” 

“May I kiss you?” he asked, artlessly. 

Yes,” she sald. 

Tle stooped low and imprinted a kiss upon 
the pale lips, and then, with a heart bound- 
ing high with hope, left her. 

In Miss Urquhart’s weak condition Dr. 
Mallow feared the result of this interview, 
but happily his apprehensions proved ground- 
less. The patient steadily improved, though 
more than a week dragged its slow length 
past before Nelson was allowed a second 
visit to her room. Miss Urquhart was fairly 
convalescent then, and her apartment had 
assumed something of its old appearance. 

He found her propped in an armehair 
near the open window, through which the 
wind wafted a soft murmur of rustling leaves 
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and the faint fragrance of the orange-groves 
without. Upona little table at her side stood 
a vase filled with the snowy blooms she loved 
so well, making the whole room redolent 
with their subtile perfume. A little of the 
* old color had begun to return to her cheeks, 
and Nelson thought, as he took’ her hand, 
that never had she looked more beautiful, 
He sat down beside her, and near, very, 


very near indeed, in an attitude of expecta-. 


tion, O foolish little Miss Urquhart! You 
knew that it would come to this, and hoped 
it would. Why then look up so. innocently 
with those bright eyes, and sinile carelessly, 
as though this man were not dearer to you 
than all the world? 

She wanted to gain time, perhaps, for she 
said, inquiringly: 

“T suppose you wish to hear about my 
brother ?” 

“JT have not asked to hear about him,” said 
Nelson. 

“But there is no secret, and if there was, 
it should not be a secret to you.” 

And then quietly and simply she told the 
story of Eugene’s life—a life so sadly wasted 
and wrongly lived, that it pained Nelson’s 
heart to listen. The young man had been 
bad from the first; one of those headstrong, 
turbulent natures gravitating naturally to- 
ward the wrong rather than the right. He 
had been expelled from college, took to drink, 
and forged a note. He had ruined his father 
by amonstrous fraud, and fled to Now Orleans 
to escape the consequences of his crimes, 
leaving his father to die of a broken heart, 
and his sister penniless and destitute. His 
mother, blessed spirit, had gone to her long 
home many years before, Through all his 
sister clung to him with the heroism of 
woman’s truest devotion. She had furnished 
him with money, shielded’ him constantly 
from his father’s wrath, always hoping for 
the best, always believing that he was not 
wholly lost, and never, for a moment, waver- 
ing tn her love, or admitting that its object 
was unworthy of her sacrifices. 

At Jast, for a long period, his demands 
upon her ceased, and she heard no tidings 
from him, She believed, and almost hoped 
for his own sake, that he was dead, Her 
father died, and she came South looking for 
something todo. One day the grave gave up 
its secret, and the lost Eugena stoad before 
her. She never knew until after Captain 
Fernstall’s murder what new scheme had 
brought him across her path again, and she 

, 


believed that her unexpected presence here 
was an annoyance to him. Yet he turned 
the meeting to his own advantage and solic- 
ited her constantly for money, She did not 
know how bad he had become, and she. 
loved him, She gave to him all that she 
could spare of her scanty earnings, and be- 
sought him for her sake, with her arms about 
his neck and tears in her eyes, to devote him- 
self to some useful and honorable mode of 
life. He promised to do better and then left 
her. That night the burglary at the Fern- 
stall mansion was committed, and the unex- 
pected resistance of the captain had necessi- 
tated cither murder or discovery. 

The assassin came beneath her window 
after the deed was done and begged her pite- 
ously to hide him. She did not know untit 
next day what his crime had been. She only 
know that the hounds were upon his track, 
and that his hands were red with blood. 
Faint with terror she had led the way to the 
attic, and kept bim concealed during all 
those long and terrible days. Why she did 
not go mad while the house was being 
searched she did not know. When she first 
divined that Nelson knew her secret, and, 
knowing it, led the officers to the very thres- 
hold of its discovery, she had hated him. 
When she saw that his real object was to 
throw them off the scent for good and all, 
she could not trust herself to meet his eye, 
and had fled to her room and locked herself 
in, to fall upon her knees in gratitude to 
God and to him to whom she owed so much. 

And that was Miss Urquhart’s story, simply 
told and artlessly touching in its revelation 
of her awn nobility and heroism, 

“And now,’ said Nelson, when she had 
done, * that Eugene, though still alive, is lost 
to you forever, can you not find a place in 
your heart for another love—a love which, 
though different, shall be no less frue and 
great—a place in your heart for me, Esther?” 

She plucked a bloom from the vaso at her 
side, and silently picked away its petals one 
by one. He tried to look beneath her lashes, 
but she kept her face turned away. 

“Have you no answer, Esther?” 

The dark eyes turned toward him, and 
then her head drooped upon his shoulder. 

“There has been a place there for a long, 
long time,” she murmured, “but I would not 
let you find it, because it was only the heart 
of a poor govérness, and I thought you would 
not care for it. Now I know that’ without 
you life would not be worth the living.” - 
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BREEZER’S LAND: A WHALEMAN’S YARN. 


BY J. H. WooDEURY. 


‘Wren I was a good many years younger 
than Iam now, I belonged to the “ Rock- 
et,” an old weather-worn whaler that 
sailed from New London. 

I never made but one voyage in the 
“Rocket,” and that was, I was going to 
say, the most remarkable voyage on record; 
but it has never been recorded. 

The crushing of the whaling fleet among 
the ice of the northwest has brought to my 
mind very. vividly my own adventures 

while in the “‘ Rocket; and perhaps they 
are worth telling. 

The “north-western grounds” were at 
that time comparatively new, and whales 
were abundant to the southward of the 
Straits; but there were a great many 
whalers there, the fleet at that time num- 
bering hundreds, instead of scores, of dif- 
ferent sized craft, as it now does. Very 
often we would raise and chase whales 
which boats from other ships would suc- 
ceed In capturing, and that was provoking. 

To get out of the crowd, and have a 
chance to chase his own whales without 
having others after them at. the same time, 
Captain Breezer squared his yards one day 
and ran up through the Straits. Having a 
fair wind, he kept dae north for twenty- 
four hours after he entered the Arctic 
Ocean, and then braced up and began to 
cruise, : 

Being within the Arctic circle in the 
month of June, we had continual daylight, 
and whales being almost always in sight, 
We worked hard, and got our sleep when 
we could. 

We had good success, but kept continu- 
ally working to the northward, tinding 
whales still more abundant the further we 
advanced in that direction. We saw ice 
frequently, sometimes in bergs, sometimes 
in large fields about level with the surface 
of the water. 

One day when the eaptain took his usual 
observation he found the ship nearer to 
the Pole than he had expected. I was at 
the wheel at the time, and heard him say 
to the mate that the shin was in a strong 
Northerly current. ‘The wind, too, hap 
pened to be southerly, and withal we had 


just seenred a whale alongside, ready for 
cutting-in. We must attend to the whale, 
and let the ship drift a little longer. The 
captain apprehended no danger, jocosely 
remarking that the daylight would enable 
us to see the Pole before we should run on 
to it, anyway. 

Though the sun shone all thetime, it did 
not always shine on us, for there wasa 
good deal of foggy weather to the north- 
ward of the Straits that season. We had 
hardly begun to eut-in our whale before 
the fog enveloped us, and for the next 
twenty-four hours we could see nothing a 
cabie’s fength distant. As soon as the 
whale was eut-in'we made sail and began 
to work to windward. It was blowing 4 
good breeze, but it did not disperse the fog. 

The ship had been on the starboard tack 
acouple of hours, surging slowly to the 
southeast, when all at once we were in 
the midst of ice. It was al] around us—a 
field of huge fragments that threatened to 
crush in the ‘** Rocket's” sides at any mo- 
ment. We were in a dangerous position, 
and the yards were quickly squared, and 
the ship kept off, that she might run out of 
it. We ran to leeward hours, and still the 
ice was around us just the same. The ship 
gota good many hard knocks and rubs, 
but no damage seemed to have beer done 
tu her, and we hoped every moment to get 
safely clear of the threatening danger. The 
fog still enveloped us. and we could not 
see how far the ice extended. 

After a while the fog began to break 


- and drift away. Then we saw what lovked 


very much like land to leeward; an island, 
there seemed to be, on each bow, with 
clear water between, but ice everywhere 
else. Our only chance of escaping from 
the ice was to keep straight ahead. 

Thus, one cirenmstance and another had 
brought usa long way towards the Pole, 
and when Captain Breezer took his obser- 
vation at noon that day, after the fog had 
cleared away, 1 think he said we were just 
on the verge of the 80th parallel north. 
That was startling; and the way he men- 
tioned it showed that he was almost as 
much surprised as any one. 
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Still, our best course seemed to be io 
eontinue in the same direction a while 
longer, and keeping on, with all sail set 
and right before the wind, we were soon 
between the two islands, and clear of the 
ice. We were in for it, the captain said; 
we could not go back that way till there 
should be a change of wind, certainly, 
wind from the north, strong enough to 
drive the ice back and clear the way. 
And still we had not been jong in that 
channel before we were drawn still farther 
north. The familiar cries indicating 
whales came from the lookout aloft, fol- 
lowed by an excited exclamation from the 
officer who was on the foretopsaii yard, 
that there was a whole school of right 
whales a couple of miles to leeward. 

“Ay,ay! That’sthetaik! I guess we'll 
find their breeding-place at last,’ was the 
captain’s reply, as he took his glass and 
went on to the foreyard to get a look at 
them himself. 

He soon came down, and went aft rab- 
bing his hands in a happy mood, remark- 
ing to Grampus, his first. officer, that it is 
an ij] wind that blows ne good, for there 
was oil enough in that school to fill the 
“Rocket” chock up. The whales were 
evidently at home, and all we had got to 
do was to lie by them till we were full. 
We ran tewards them till sufficiently near, 
and then came to the wind, and lewered 
three boats. Within twenty minutes all 
three were fast. 

Then there was lively work, for each 
boat was fast to its own particular whale, 
each going his own way. I was in Mr. 
Grummet the second mate’s boat, and it 
was a two-hundred barreller that had us in 
tow just then. He ran straight to wind- 
ward to begin with, but soon sounded. 
Down he went, like lead. The loggerhead 
smoked, and, as Joel Bumpus used to say, 
it seemed as if there was a streak of light- 
ning running through the boat. 

He took out neariy ail the iine, and we 
thought we should lose him, but he rose in 
time, coming to the surface again between 
us and the ship. Without stopping to look 
about him he started directly toward it, 
and it was evident at once that either he 
or the ship must suffer. 

The captain had been watching us, and 
saw the danger. He leaped the chains, 
and took a lance from a man who brought 
it to him, that he might try to avert the 


whale from his course when he should 
come near. 

On went the whale, driving the water 
before him, heading straight for the ship’s 
quarter. He almost reached it, when the 
lance was hurled with desperate energy at. 
his head. It struck in the hard bone and 
snapped off, but it saved the ship. The 
whale swerved just enough to go clear of 
the quarter, but hit the rudder and carried 
that away completely. Meeting these ob- 
structions seemed to discourage him; he 
slackened his speed, and soon sounded 
again. This time when he rose we were 
so near that Grummet succeeded in lancing: 
him, and in a little while longer he was 2 
dead whale. The other boats killed theirs 
almost as soon, and then we were in a way 
to have the biggest try-out we had ever 
heard of. 

Till our whale was dead we did not give 
much thought to the rudder, but now a lit- 
tie thought showed plainly enough that we 
had met with a serious misfortane.. To be 
without a rudder was bad enough, any- 
where, but being north of the 80th parallel 
and. beset by ice, made the matter still 
worse. However, we held on to our whale, 
and towed him slowly towards the ship, 
the other boats doing the same, and ina 
couple of hours we had two of them 
moored to the vessel in such a manner as 
to keep her head in the proper direction, 
and the third alongside ready to be cut-in. 

Notwithstanding the misfortune to the 
rudder, we all felt pretty well, with three 
dead whales alongside, and the captain 
said we would make sure of their hides, 
anyway, then we could rig some sort of 
steering apparatus with which to make our 
way back into the world again. So, splic- 
ing the mainbrace and getting our dinners, 
we went to work to strip the old fellow we: 
had alongside. 

After we had got our first. whale in we- 
had to have a little rest—even if it was day-- 
light, we couldn’t live without sleep—but 
it was only four hours in for each watch, 
and then we had another of the old brown- 
skins alongside, and in a short time his. 
hide was in the blubber-room also. By 
the time the two had been cut-in the blub- 
ber-room was full, and it was thought we 
had -better let the other drag fora while 
and go to trying-out. At the same time 
the carpenter and a portion of the crew 
would make an effort to rig a temporary’ 
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rudder. It was no easy matter to de this, 
and we were at least forty-eight hours in 
getting something hung to the ‘* Rocket’s” 
stern that it was thought might answer the 
purpose. 

By that time there was room below for 
the other whale—bis blubber, I mean, for 
his carcass was now nearly half as large as 
the ship, and he was hauled alongside and 
stripped of his jacket also. There was an 
unpleasant smell about that animal that 
we didn’t like, but we endured it because 
there was money in it, and because we 
wanted to have a full ship and go home at 
the end of the season. That was what we 
wanted, very much, but a little sober re- 
flection would have shown that the chances 
for going home that season were rathe 
against us. : 

All the time while we were securing our 
whales we were drifting steadily to the 
northward; when they had been cut-in, 
the islands which I have mentioned had 
jong been out of sight astern. Strange to 
say, there was now no ice to be seen, nath- 
ing but clear open water all around us; 
and whales—we were right among them all 
the time; they seemed to be waiting for us 
to come and cut them in. It isn’t ina 
whaleman’s nature to let such an opportu- 
nity pass; he wouldn’t leave those whales 
there to spoil, just because they happened 
to be within ten degrees of the Pole. We 
trusted to our good fortune to carry us 
safely back, when we were ready to go, 
and set to work with a will to fill the ship. 

At that time the world had not heard 
Tuuch about au open polar sea. Captain 
Breezer did not know of any such sea, and 
was surprised to find so large an area of 
open water so near the Pole. The south- 
erly breeze with which we had entered 
that sea had not reached much north of 
the islands, and after it left us such winds 
as we had were light and variable. Calms 
seem to be a prevailing feature of that po- 
lar region; and the mildness of the weath- 
er surprised us. 

Working, with little regard for anything 
but a full ship, we did not take much heed 
of time, hardly noticing how often the sun 
rose and set for the world below us. To 
Us, when the sun was highest, it was some 
thirty-one degrees above the horizon, and 
when lowest, about fifteen degrees above; 
since crossing the Arctic circle the sun had 
been continually above the horizon. The 


needle in the compass seemed te be a little 
equivocal, rather uncertain ag to which 
way it should point, and any little disturb- 
ance set it bobbing around in a very unset- 
tled way indeed. The north ‘star had got 
50 nearly overhead that the needle seemed 
to have lost sight of it. Mr. Grammet be- 
Gan to have some curiosity to know which 
way the needle would point when we 
should arrive at the Pole, which there 
seemed to be a fair prospect of our doing, 
if we continued on a short time longer in 
the same way. Grampus said there would 
be no more north then, but such a very 
large quantity of south that the needle 
would be able to take a short vacation. 

Four thousand barrels was the capacity 
of the Rocket, and about as soon as we: 
could try-vut that quantity of oil she was 
full. We finished trying-out in August, 
and still it was all daylight, though the- 
Sun seemed inclined to set every time it 
came round towards the western horizon. 
Everybody said we had better he going, 
home. 

Our new rudder worked very wells. 
thanks to Chips, who knew his duty as well: 
as any ship’s carpenter I ever saw. The- 
last days of August saw us trying to find a2. 
passage through the ice, that Iam inclined: 
to think surrounds the open polar sea al-- 
ways. We did not find the two islands. 
which we had passed between on entering: 
that open sea, for we met with ice before- 
we reached their paraliel—ice that the 
Rocket could not get through—and after- 
looking along its border for several days, 
to the westward, till the sun had actually: 
gone from sight two or three times, we be-. 
gan to look sober, and to hint to each 
other that we had better have kept outside- 
the Arctic circle. Grummet said we would: 
have a fine chance to use our oil, and it 
was lucky we had so good a supply. 

Despairing of getting through to the 
westward, Captain Breezer changed the 
Rocket’s course, and urged her under all 
sail to the eastward, But we had no bet- 
ter success in that direction; a solid barrier 
of ice extended ali along, varying from 
eight to twelve degrees from the Pole. 
There was no opening through it that we 
could find anywhere. We were “in for 
it,” there was no mistake about that now, 
and we all supposed, of course, that ina 


few weeks that sea would be frozen over 
completely. ‘ 
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When there. was no longer any hope of 
getting to the southward, Captain Breezer 
called us all aft and told us just what the 
prospects were. He said if the ship should 
not be ernshed in the ice, we could prob- 
ably manage to pass the winter very com- 
fortably. Of course it was better to talk 
that way than to be despondent. Captain 
Breezer was always a hopeful man, and 
one of the most enterprising I ever sailed 
under. 

The captain and his officers then talked 
the matter over, considering the situation 
from every point of view, and tried to rea- 
son themselves and us into the belief that 
we were about as well off where we were 
as we should be anywhere else, we would 
be the first navigators that had ever passed 
a winter so far north, and the account we 
should be able to give of the climate 
there would be very interesting. 

The Rocket was well provisioned—there 
is not much fear of a whaleman’s starving 
during the first three years—the slop-chest 
contained blankets and clothing enough to 
keep us all warm, and four thousand bar- 
rels of oil would be enough for light, and 
fuel, too, through one Arctic winter. If 
the Rocket should not get “nipped,” we 
would do well enough—provided we could 
keep off the scurvy; that was the greatest 
thing we had to dread, after all. 

We couldn’t get out of “that puddle,” 
the captain said, and we might as well 
make the best of it. He thought there was 
no necessity for hauling up just then; he 
preferred, with such an open sea, to make 
a cruise towards the Pole; hoping we 
might get near enough to see how the 
thing looked, and to determine whether 
there was really any lubricating arTange- 
ment there, so operating as to make the 
world go easy. The same motives prompt- 
ed us all to go north, especially as we could 
see nothing new or interesting by staying 
where we were; so we obeyed the captain’s 
orders cheerfully, and headed the Rocket 
straight for the Pole. 

It was very strange, we thought, that the 
weather was no colder, and we tried to ac- 
count for it. As we went away from the 
ice, northward, the temperature increased 
gradually, and after a while we concluded 
that this did certainly indicate a great deal 
of friction at the Pole, and that probably 
the earth’s axle needed greasing. It be- 
came evident now that no lubricating ar- 


rangement had been attached, or, if it had, 
that it was working very imperceptibly; 
might it not be providence, after all, that 
had given us our success, and compelled 
us to remain there, that through a liberal 
application of whale oil the world might 
be made to move more comfortably ? 

We reasoned thus; and then we reasoned 
alittle further. Supposing our first rea- 
sonings were correct, then it would follow 
that reducing the friction of the axis would 
so lower the temperature as to make the 
winter less endurable, and we concluded 
not to grease it. The world below could 
hardly expect that we should give our oil 
and risk our lives, just to reduce the fric- 
tion at the Pole. 

These speculations were confined mostly 
to the forecastle, in which the crew still 
continued to live, the temperature being 
such that we were qnite comfortable 
there. 

We held due north, meeting neither land 
nor ice, till by the captain’s reckoning we 
were actually within oue hundred and fifty 
miles of the Pole. - The sun was very low, 
going round the circle just above the ho- 
rizon, settling a little at every round; and 
still the temperature was above freezing, 
and we saw no ice. -A half dozen more 
rounds, and the sun would be gone for the 
next six months. 

Of course everybody looked northward— 
being so near the Pole. We should soon 
see what was there. We were near the 
88th parallel, when Bull’s Eye, as we had 


nicknamed the third mate, called down 


from the foretop that there was land 
ahead. 

“What's that?” said the captain, a little 
incredulous;. but without further words 
took his glass and went up to look at it. 
Pretty soon he called down to Grampus 
that we had found a continent, or a very 
large island, at least; there was land ahead 
and on both bows, as far as he could see 
with his glass. We were approaching it 
slowly, for the breeze was light, but it was 
not very long till the land could be seen 
from the deck. 

We were surprised when we looked upon 
that.land, to see no snow upon it, no ice 
around it. Every one but-Jim Shingle, he 
said.it was no wonder, there was nothing 
around the Pole to make snow of. The 
atmosphere had been remarkably clear of 


late, fogs having disappeared long before. 
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‘Though the sun had got so low, there was 
light enough to enable us to see that there 
was land around the Pole that might pos- 
sibly be very pleasant in summer. 

We reached the land, and were still more 
surprised to see that there was vegetation 
upon it. Running along the coast a few 
leagues to the westward—we passed the 
ameridians very fast up there when running 
square across them—we found a good har- 
bor. Sending 2 boat ahead to guard 
against accident, the Rocket followed, and 
anchored in seven fathom water, within a 
-quarter of a mile of the shore. Every one 
was at once convinced that we had found 
a good place to pass the winter, or to stay 
-over night in, as Shingle expressed it. 

Just as we found anchorage the sun dis- 
appeared, for the first time, behind the 
point of land to the westward. It struck 
“between wind and water,” at the extreme 
point, not going down, but going round. It 
was gone about fifteen hours, when it 
came cautiously out of the dark waters 
again, away in the southeast. It cleared 
them about three feet when it got the 
highest, and did not quite reach the land 
next time, going out of sight entirely when 
about fourteen inches from the point. 
These observations may be relied on as 
Ddemg not very far from the truth, either 
way. 

Of course we were not watching the sun 
all the time; and though the sun was gone 
from sight, it was not dark, there was plen- 
ty of twilight. While we were securing 
the sails, the captain entered the boat that 
had led us in and was pulled to the shore. 
In about haif an hour he came back, and 
T heard him say to Grampus, as he swung 
himself on deck, there were some things 
in this world he could not understand. 
Grampus did not quite comprehend, but it 
Was evident the captain had made a dis- 
covery that he was unable to digest. 

The mate asked the captain what the 
land was like. The captain said it was a 
ood deal like Nantucket, only rather bet- 
ter for grass, and told the mate he might 
0 and see for himself. 

Grampus looked pleased, and calling his 
boat's crew aft, was soon on his way to the 
shore. I belonged-to Grummet's boat, and 
of course could not go till he went. When 
Grampus was gone the captain talked with 
Grummet and Bulls Eye. Being aft at 
the time, I heard them 


“TI believe we're bewitched,” said the 
captain; “it’s a queer place we’ve gotin- _ 
to; by good rights we ought to be fruzen 
in solid by this time. I always supposed 
there was nothing but water up here, and 
that in the winter it would be frozen clear 
to the bottom. But that don’t Jook much 
like it! There’s grass ashore there, and if 
the sunshine wasn’t so near gone we might 
make a good crop of hay. There are ani- 
mals there, too, of some kind; I saw tracks, 
and the backs of something in the grass 
going over the ridge yonder. As for cold, 
I don’t believe there has been a hard frost 
here this fali yet !? : ; 

“It’s bloody queer,” says Grummet; “ I 
guess we can tell them schoolmarms some- 
thing they never thought of when we get 
home. Folks think this is rather far north 
for a settlement, but from what you say, 
captain, I shouldn’t wonder if it might be 
a pretty good place to live in. If there’s 
live creeturs there, that proves it; I reckon 
men can live and do well where other ani- 
mais can,” 

“Like enough. I guess it would take a 
little while to get acclimated, though. in 
some places. The temperature ought to 
be a few degrees above zero, for a man to 
do well. What I can’t account for here is 
the weather. It can’t be possible it’s so 
all winter; but you know it has been grow-~ 
ing: warmer ever since we left the ice. six 
hundred miles south of this. I should like 
mighty well to know what it means. Per-~ 
haps if we could get to the Pole we coud 
find out.” 

“‘Thav’s my idea,” said Bull's Eye, 
“there’s something around the Pole—a 
burning mountain or something else, that 
warms up a good ways round. I hope it 
wont burn out til! next summer,” he add- 
ed, musingly. 

“How is it about the currents, cap- 
tain?” inquired Grummet, after a littie 
thought. “It strikes me it’s just as possi- 
ble there’s a sort of Gulf Stream, an under 
current, like enough, making a short cut 
through somewhere, and coming up near 
the Pole. I guess it’s more likely to be 
that than anythiug else, after all.” 

“Like enough. Let your watch go be- 
low, Mr. Grummet. Better keep watch 
and watch, even if we are at anchor. As 
Grampus has gone ashore, he shajl have 
the first watch on deck. TH take care of 
it till he comes.” 
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Grampus soon returned; and then for 
the next twelve hours there was not much 
doing in the Rocket but sleeping below and 
“ ealking’’ on deck. 

It would not be interesting to state what 
€ach one said, and thought, and saw when 
we found ourselves on that strange land. I 
will condense the whole matter as much as 

’ possible without spoiling the interest of my 
story. : 

The Rocket remained where we first an- 
chored her till the sun again appeared, 
and even tjll a month after that; about 
the first of May. Then we up anchor and 
moade a cruise around the island, oceupy- 
ing a few weeks, at the end of which we 
went south to search for an opening 
through the ice, that we might be making 
our way home. 

After the sun had disappeared it grew 
gradually dark, and in about three weeks 
the iong Arctic night was fairly upon us. 
And still the temperature was not much 
below freezing, strange as it may seem. If 
any doubt this statement, I hope they will 
sometime have an opportunity to spend a 
winter there themselves. 

We perambulated the island consider- 
abiy, till it got to be so dark there was not 
much pleasure in it, and made the ac- 
quaintance of several species of animals 
living there, who all seemed to be very 
much at home and enjoying themselves. 
Of course vegetation is at a standstill dur- 
ing the winter: but we could not learn that 
the instinct of the animal kind led them to 
make any unusual provision for that season 
of the year. They are obliged to browse 
on dry berbage till spring comes again. 
But they were used to it, and, as I said, 
seemed to enjoy themselves. 

Some of those animals wore very nice 
fur, and having some old muskets in the 
ship, we were Mean enough to deprive a 
few of them of their furry robes. I ought 
not to say we, for the officers monopolized 
that business, giving the carcasses of those 
they had disrobed to the crew in the form 
of sea-pie. We ate the sea-pies, because 
we wanted fresh meat, and because we 
knew they would help to keep off scurvy. 

One species of animal was a diminutive 
fox, wearing a white coat. These little 
fellows were evidently cannibals, devour- 
ing their own kind, and for them we had 
Ho mercy. 

After the sun got low the time seemed 


_ from him since, 


very long indeed. There was 2 great‘deafk 
of mooulight, however, and then we could 
Manage to do something on deck to help 
time along. We continued to live-always. 
in the forecastle—we of the crew—without 
a fire; our animal warmth, assisted by 
about a dozen oil-lamps always burning, 
keeping our den sufficiently warm. Ice 
finally formed around the ship strong 
enough to walk upon, but with the return 
of the sun it quickly disappeared. We 
were well sheltered in the bay. where we 
had anchored, and though there were 
strong breezes occasionally, we met with 
no accident of any kind; when the sun re- 
turned we were all alive to greet it. 

Though he believed he could not get 
through the ice that encompassed this re- 
markable sea till the season should be well 
advanced, Captain Breezer thought it 
would be pleasanter and more profitable to. 
be on the move, making discoveries; and 
therefore it was that he began a crnise- 
around the island. 

We sailed west, and in about three 
weeks arrived at the place from which we 


‘had started. ‘We had gone around the 


Pole, but had never got in sight of it. The 
North Pole when found will be about in 
the middle of that island. We named the 
island Breezer’s Land, in honor of our 
captain, and Bull’s Eye was very anxious 
to head an expedition that should pene- 
trate to the interior and hoist the Ameri 
ean flag on the very Pole itself. The eap- 
tain thought he had better not, it might 
excite jealousy, and there would be two 
hundred miles or more of hard travelling 
to accomplish it; so Bull’s Eye reluctantly 
gave itup. Iwas sorry for him, for I saw 
he wanted to go, 

The open water around that polar island 
is undonbtedly the home of the right- 
whale. He was born there, and when he 
goes away he don’t forget it, but undonbt- 
edly means to come back sometime. We. 
found great numbers of the whale-family 
at home, the second season, before we got 
down to the ice border. They like-day- 
light, and follow the sun south; but come 
back with him in the spring. I am very 
confident that when we left that sea Cap- 
tain Breezer intended to find his way into 
it again. I don’t know but he did, for] 
lost track of him soon after my return 
from that voyage, and have never heard 
I should not much wor- 
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der if Buli’s Eye was living on Breezer’s 
Land now; for he hinted strongly that he 
would raise the American flag there some- 
time, and bring an American eagle with its 


family along, that they might become ac- - 


climated before foreigners should begin to 
arrive. I expect that would be the place 
to look for him. 

We arrived at the ice-border aborts the 
first of June; quite -early enough, we 
found, for we had to knock around some 
days before we could find a channej that 
‘we dared to enter. We had not been 
among the ice many hours before we sight- 
ed the two islands which we had passed 
the summer before. There was but little 
ice between them, and the wind being fa- 
vorable, we were soon outside. Here it 
seemed asif the whole northern ocean had 
heen one frozen mass, new disrupted and 
broken in a million huge fragments, which 
glittered and scintillated in the sun every- 


where. A power greater than ours brought 
us safely through. After encountering 
many perils, we passed the Straits of 
Behring, and met the whaling fleet of the 
Pacific, plying their avocation in the same 
old humdrum manner as when we left 
them a ‘year before. They wondered at 
seeipg us, supposing that we had been 
lost. We did not give them the full par- 
ticulars of our story, but satisfied their in- 


quiries by saying that we had filled up the 


season before, and had remained north so 
late that we had been frozen in. We had 
just got thawed out, and now we were go- 
ing home. Many another poor fellow 
wished that he was going home, too. We 
bade them al] good-by, and in four weeks 
were at Honolulu, where we again dropped 
our anchor, to rest and refresh ourselves 
fora few weeks before going round the 
Horn. 
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BY LOTTIE BROWN, 


Tuer fs a saying—whose I cannot truth- 
fully say— that the poor of earth are divided 
into three distinct classes, viz.; God's poor, 
the devil’s poor, and poor devils. 

PaulSneeck was a poor devil. He had a 
back room in the top of a noisy lodging- 
house, where he slept nights, and munched 
his meals of bread and cheese (or Bologna 
sausage, when he could afford it), and from 
whence he crept, as harmless and unnoticed 
asa fly,down to the corner of the dingy 
street, to the little music store of Carl Bert- 
mann. 

There he tinkered all day on broken vio- 
ins and banjos, never absenting himself fora 
moment, save on Saturday afternoons, when 
he went to the house of a small tradesman, 
to teach the plano to three or four very stupid 
girls. Sundays, he curled up in his den, and 
amused himself, nobody knew how, until 
Monday morning. 

There are a few certainties; he never went 
to church, never stayed to listen when mis- 
sionarics, laden like pack-horses, with tracts 
and pamphlets, wandered down to this doubt- 
ful neighborhood, and as far as anybody could 


see, he never said hts prayers; but he picked 
ragged children from the pavement when 
they fell near him, and gave them pennies 
when he lad any, shared his dinner often 
with a mangy dirty cur, who acted as a sort 
of escape valve for the ill-temper of half the 
men and women in the street, and he roused 
Pat Ryan from his midnight snooze in the 
gutter, many acold night, and literally car- 
ried him home to Norah and the * childhern,” 

As for his honesty, asa neighbor remarked, 
“St, Pether!} [f he found five dollars in the 
sthreet, he’d wear out tin dollars worth o’ 
strength and shoe leather to find the owner.” 

One cold night Paul was returning from 
his work, with a loaf of bread under one arm 
anda violin under the other, when at the 
street door he stumbled and nearly fell over 
asmall object crouched on the side wall, 

“ God bless us! What’s this?” eried Paul, 
striving to regain his equilibrium. 

“Only me, sir!? And the small object 
stood up, and became a very pale, thin and 
ragged child. : 

“Are you hurt, little girt?” 

« No sir? 
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“What are you doing out here in the 
cold?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Why don’t you go home?” 

“Taint got any!” 

“Dear me! Where's your mother?” 

“Tn heaven!” 

Atthis Paul was dumfounded, and secing 
that great tears were stealing down the child’s 
wan face, he thrust the violin under the arm 
which had held the bread, and putting the 
other around the tiny figure, he said: 

« Lor, ve got a home, a real jolly place! 
Come up and see.” 

And this Is the way old Paul came to have 
aneat little housekeeper, and to be buying 
calico gowns and shoes out of lis poor salary. 

People wondered at the sight of this bent 
old man, hitherto alone and uneared for, now 
walking daily to his work with his hand upon 
the shoulder of the odd, yet pretty-faced girl, 
looking at her with honest pride brightening 
lis eyes, and laughing as loud as she wher- 
ever the joke came in, But old Paul looked 
unconcerned, evaded the questions of the 
curious, and learned to love nothing better 
in this world, than the little waif, Camille. 

There were many, many days, when 
rheumatism drew Paul up by the fire inthe 
oll back attic, and drew the very last penny 
out of the dilapidated old purse; but brave 
little Camille, never forgetting how near 
death she had been on that bitter night of 
their meeting, always found a word to ward 
off hunger, and courage to keep them both 
bright until help came, 

The winter of 186- came in like a lion, as 
many a poor wretch well remembers, and 
with the first blast came Paul's enemy, Ie 
turned one night, a sade face from his warm 
corner in Bertmann’s shop among the viols 
and banjos, and hobbled up the cold street, 
feeling the approach of the old rheumatic 
pains, and wondering what would become of 
his poor little Camille. 

His excitement carried him up to the last 
flight of stairs, and hearing Camille’s voice, 
he paused to rest-and to listen, 

She was singing in that sweet and expres- 
sive manner, which made her voice seem to 
him the sweetest and purest he had ever 
heard. Atthe end of the stanza she took 
breath, and another voice satd: 

“Child, yon astonish ne, Either Tam a 
poor judge of music, or else your voice is the 
finest I ever heard. You are right in prefer- 
ring Its cultivation to anything else.” 


An electric thrill shot through Paul's 
frame, and quickened his blood to a rapidity 
that quite carried away his rheumatic pains, 
and in a twinkling he was up the stairs and 
in his little stived attic. 

He was terrified at the sound of a man's 
voice, but the sight quite paralyzed him with 
horror, Paul, with his simplicity of heart 
and narrowness of mind, was by no means 
ignorant of the ways of this wicked world, 
and the sight of a handsome and polished 
gentleman, with diamond studs in his snowy 
linen, a heavy ring upon his dainty white 
hand, unquestionable broadcloth upon his 
back, in close conversation with his Camille, 
whose wondrous beauty had of Jate startled 
even his dull perception, was more than Paul 
could bear. 

He was a very small man—had been in his 
youth—and now that Time’s witherlng fin- 
gers had touched him, he was shrivelled and 
dried like withered fruit, but in his virtuous 
indignation‘he puffed out to his fullest extent, 
and in his falsetto voice piped: 

“ Camille, you are coming on.” 

“O Unele Paul! This is Mr. Clavering, a 
gentleman whose—whose—” 

“Whose mother she saved from death, 
Your niece, sir, a few days since, was passing 
through our crowded thoroughfare, when my 
inother’s carriage drew up to the sidewalk. 
The horses were restive, and bidding the 
driver attend to them, she started to descend 
unassisted, Her foot was on the step, when 
the animals sprang forward and flung her 
violently from her foothold. But for the sud-° 
den act of your niece, who received my mother 
in her strong young arms, the fall might have 
proved a fatal one, My mother at once en- 
tered a store, and keeping your niece near 
her, sent forme. f came to-day at my moth- 
er's earnest request, to express our heartfelt 
gratitude, and to offer—” 

“You needn't offer Camille a cent, sir, 
She'll never suffer while I’ve a pair of hands 
to work for her,” said Paul, 

“You mistake me, sir, I do not wish to 
insult you, but would lift this child from her 
poverty and educate her, that she might be 
of use to yon and to herself, and become a 
refined and good woman. Don't let your 
selfish love stand in her light, and shut it out 
from her. She sings like a prima donna, and 
wishes to study music.” 

The great lustrous eyes of the child turned 
imploringly to her strange guardian. 

“Lor, Camille,I can’t stand in your way. 
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Iknow you're every bit a born lady, if your 
poor forsaken mother did die in a hovel 
among wretches who turned her child out 
into the cold as soon as the breath left her 
body; but deary me, I can’t part with you.” 

“And you shall not. Let me serve little 
Camille, and she shall never leave you, but 
shall prove a blessing to you in your old 
age? 

Paul could say nothing, and the strange 
visitor departed, with no further injury to 
his darling than an eloquent glance from an 
expressive pair of eyes, 

Then from the dusty tenement house, to a 
snug set of chambers a few streets away, 
went Paul and Camille, and the poor devil, 
began to look like one of God's poor, in his 
cleaner work clothes and Sunday suit, earned 
from the increased number of pupils provided 
through the willing assistance of their phil- 
anthropieal friend Clavering. 

Day after day Camille went with her books 
to the teacher so strangely provided, and 
after a little, there came days when passers 
paused to listen to the clear warbling of the 
rich young voice, and little vagabonds sat 
down under the high fence that surrounded 
the great building, and watched for her com- 
ing, tocomment upon her and wonder who 
she was. 

When she had been there six months, she 
entered one morning to fiud Mrs, Clavering 
in the inaster’s room, 

“What do you propose to do with your 
famous pupil ?” said her soft voice. 

“ Madame, Camille is quite capable of doing 
anything, ina musical way. She will be a 
songstress of whom this country will be 
protd. Ah, here she is!” 

“You have improved wonderfully my child,” 
said the lady, holding out her gloved hand, 
“T came to bring you Richard’s farewell. He 
leaves the country to-night, and will remain 
abroad many years. Tere is alittle gift, as a 
token of remembrance,” 

She did not understand that Mrs, Claver- 
ing had placed a pretty necklace of coral in 
her hand, and then gathered up her shawl 
and departed; but when her teacher spoke, 
she cried out as if in mortal pain, and with- 
out a word flew down the strect towards 
home. As she turned the corner she rushed 
pellmell into the arms of a gentleman, who, 
on seeing her pale and tearful, said: 

“ Why, little Camille! What is the matter?” 

“O My. Clavering, you are going away.” 

Richard Clavering’s flue face grew sad and 


expressive as the tearful eyes looked into his 
own, and for the first time he realized that 
he was a young man, and that his protege 
was stealing from childhood into beautiful 
girlhood, and was undeniably a beauty. 

“Camille, I am going away, but will you 
wait for my return?” 

“Wait for you? I am not going to ran 
away.” 

“You do not comprehend me. Well, it is 
better so, Perhaps two years later you may 
understand me. Good-by, Camille. Kiss me 
good-by.” 

It wasa very quiet street, and so Camille 
lifted her head and kissed him. 

In all probability the child would have 
kissed him on the main thoroughfare, as 
readily as there, and I only mention the fact 
of the street being a quiet one, to silence the 
startled propriety of those who are shocked 
at the publicity of it. 

Well, there they parted. He to go over 
the sea, she toremain at home and improve 
the opportunities Le had placed before her, 





The great heart of the music-loving public 
was agitated with mingled emotions of foy, 
pride, astonishment and awe. A new song- 
stress had been criticized, picked over piece- 
meal, ground down to the finest point, dis- 
sected, examined through the most perfect 
musical microscope and pronounced—perfect! 
And now the manager of the first-class, fash- 
ion-patronized theatre, had engaged her for 
a single night at an almost fabulous sum, 
and the world was to hear her voice. 

The night came, The theatre was crowd- 
ed from pit to dome with the wealth and aris- 
tocracy of the city. The orchestra pealed forth 
agrand overture, the’expectant crowd filled 
the air with perfume, and soft murmurs of 
whispering voices and rustling sitks arose in 
a subdued sound; and then the broad cur- 
tain rolled up and disclosed the elegantly- 
fitted stage, 

Suddenly there was a hush in the yast 
building, and eyes grew bright with cager 
anticipation, as from the wing came the 
debutante. 

A tall graceful girl, with gleaming shoul- 
ders and white, perfectly-shaped arms, with 
a crown of purple-black hair upon the regal 
head, with great dark eyes scanning the 
crowd, and then with almost childish shyness 
veiling themselves beneath the long lashes, a 
mouth, soft, tender and beautiful, and a 
cheek as fair as the pure white satin of her 
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sweeping robe, and they had seen all the 
long talked-of and highly-praised beauty! 

A roar like the rushing of distant waters 
sounded in her ears, and then swelled into a 
thunder of applause, and coming slowly down 
in the splendor of the footlights, her beauti- 
ful head ereet, her eyes glowing with excite- 
ment, her beauty enhanced by the elegance 
of her costume, Camille, the poor little waif, 
the child of poor old Paul Sneck, the protege 
of proud Richard Clavering, received the 
homage of the assembled crowd. 

When the acclamations had ceased, the 
orchestra began a soft symphony, and then 
through the building echoed the clear pure 
notes of a voice that sounded far away, a 
dreamy mystic voice full of hope, of doubt, 
of pain. Nearer, still nearer, it sounded, and 
hope halfdrowned the doubts, but yet a 
plaintive sorrow seemed to remain. It came 
nearer, and the sorrow was a half-expectant, 
trembling glimpse of something better, and 
then suddenly the strange voice broke forth 
in a triumphal strain, and listeners held their 
breath as the wondrous notes rang out upon 
the air and then died away. 

Fora moment, a deathly silence reigned, 
but it was for a moment only, and then the 
building vibrated with the crash of euthusi- 
asm that came from the music-erazed audi- 
ence, Men arose in their seats, and hun- 

+ dreds flung their floral tributes at her fect. 

In one of the boxes, above the one where 
the master and manager sat, an old odd- 
looking man waved his handkerchief, and 
cheered with great tears falling down his 
wrinkled cheeks, and Camille looked up to 
that one box, and gave him the only smile 
that crossed her lips during the night. 

But at length the curtain fell, and Camille, 
weary and worn, went on to the dressing- 
room, Some one stood in the shadow of a 
side scene, and when she asked permission to 
pass, caught her by the hands and drew her 
out into the light. 

“Camille, little Camille, is it you? Have 
I been listening to my little girl, all this glo- 
rious evening? Speak to me! I am bewil- 
dered and blind.” : 5 

“Rich— Mr, Clavering. When did you 


come? O,Iamso glad, sohappy!” she said, 
with a glad cry. 

“Are you glad? <Are you happy? O, is 
this my weleome! Have you waited for me, 
my love, my darling.” 

She put her hands over her eyes, 

"You do not mean your words, 
dreaming! Iam mad!” 

© You are here, wide awake, Camille, and I 
am asking you to love me, and to be my 
wife.” 

She drew him away for a brief moment, 
and laid her weary head within his arms, 
Then she went out and entered her dressing- 
room, and when she returned she put out her 
hands, saying: 

“ORichard, take me away! I am soul- 
sick of all this.” 

“And you will only sing—” 

“Tn your nest. Come, we must not forget 
Unele Paul. Neis waiting in the box for me.” 

Tho box was near at hand, and in a mo- 
ment they stood at the door. It was ajar, 
and Richard pushed it open to allow Camille 
to enter, and saw the old man sitting in one 
of the luxurious chairs, his head lying back 
upon the soft cushions, and his hauds peace- 
fully folded. . 

“Unele Paul!” cried Camille. “Why, you 
naughty boy, you are fast asleep! Come, it 
is time togohome. Ah!” 

She started back with a cry, for the hand 
she touched was icy cold, and fell back, stiff 
and helpless, 

“Camille, darling, come away. 
tend to him.” 

“O Richard!” 

“flush, love! He.is beyond us, now. Those 
strains of music have carried him to heaven, 
from whence they came.” 

The poor old man was dead. With the 
consummation of his heart's wish, his quiet, 
unpretending, unoffending life had passed 
out into the new existence, 

There were loud growls in the mustic-loving 
world, but nothing éver came of them, for 
Richard Clavering removed their singing bird 
so deftly, that few knew the cause of her 
flight, and now she sings only to him, and to 
her brood of young Claverings. 


Iam 


I will at- 
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CAPTAIN BURRILL’S COURTSHIP, 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER, 


One cold, wet morning in November, 1855, 
Captain John Burrill, master of the fast-sail- 
ing clipper ship Dreadnought, left his vessel 
at her pier on South street, at the port of 
New York, and started for his lodgings in the 
upper part of the city, Although the rain 
was descending heavily, the captain, who 
jad a contemptuous disdain for umbrellas, 
wrapped his greatcoat tightly about him, and 
as he trudged bravely forward over the glis- 
tening pavements, plunged his hands decp 
jnto his wide poekets and lost himself at once 
in profound meditation. It was not un- 
natural that, among the many busy thoughts 
which lingered in his contemplative brain, 
these of his Jadylove should oceupy, just: at 
that time, a prominent place, somewhat to 
the exclusion of atoral reflections and busi- 
ness schemes. For Captain Burrill was in 
love, and surely was scarcely to be blamed if 
his mind, during most of his leisure moments, 
did chiefly run upon the stately beauty whom 
he had asked to become his wife, and who 
had graciously accepted his hand and fortune, 
and promised to marry him = within the 
month. Captain John, remembering his 
early days as cook’s scullion, and his subse- 
quent success, achieved by unremitting exer- 
tion and his own merit, could hardly help 
wondering how if came about that from the 
foot of the ladder he should so soon find 
himself at the top, and how fifteen short 


years could so metamorphose hin from a pit-- 


iful mixer of “ lob-scouse ” toa captain of a 
ship and possessor of an independent fortune. 
To be sure, the latter had fallen upon him 
like a golden thunderbolt, launched by a dis- 
tant relative who had taken a whim to leave 
him most of her money, and now that the 
captain came to think the matter over, he 
began to wonder whether, had it not been 


for the latter streak of luck, Jacob Marshall's 
daughter would have accepted him. It did 
not seem to him that she cared for him in 
the way he had seen seme sailors’ sweet- 
hearts eare for their beaus, but then she was 
proud and aristocratic, and Captain John, 
being a seafaring man, concluded that, as he 
knew so little of such things, he had best 
trouble himself about them as little as 
possible, 

“She's a grand young woman,” thought he, 
“and Tm thirty-five—too okt to expect her 
to play sweet on me much. I suppose it's all 
right. She’s a handsome girl and better 
suited to me than a younger one would be.” 

Since the arrival of the vessel he had made 
the Marshall mansion his home, and had 
thus been able to pay his attentions at short 
range. He had done this at the earnest 
invitation of old Jaeob Marshall himself, 
who owned the ship, and who had been par- 
ticularly polite to Captain John since the 
latter found his pockets so unexpectedly full 
of money, Thrown thus into the constant 
company of a beautiful woman, the eaptain, 
to whom, through all his life, a woman had 
been a vara avis, fell immediately and irre- 
eoverably in love. The result was an engage- 
ment, though whether Marion Marshall cared 
most for his heart or his pocket, the captain 
found himself in considerable doubt, And 
so the wedding day had been fixed, and Cap- 
tain John had begun to debate in his mind 
whether he could find it in his heart to give 
up his ship and see her sail out of port in 
command of another master, or whether he 
could not persuade Marion Marshall to marry 
him, ship and all, 

Thinking deeply of these things, he took 
his way steadily toward Peck Slip, with his 
eyes fastened upon the shining sidewalk and 
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his chin buried in the great collar of his coat. 
‘There were few people in the streets, for the 
hour was nearly eleven and the raft cane 
down in acontinuous drizzle, ‘Therefore it 
was with no little surprise that the cap.ain 
felt the wet edge of a woman's shawl flirted 
into his face by the wind as its owner brushed 
swiftly past him. 

“Some Water strect girl’ he thought, 
glancing toward her; “a hard lite, poor 
thing? 

The woman flitted quickly by, but when 
beneath the glare of the next street lamp, 
she turned her head and looked hurriedly 
behind her. 

& Blast my toplights!” said Captain Burrill 
tu himself, as he caught sight of her sad, white 
features; “that girl never came from Water 
street, Where is she bearing now?” 

The woman, or rather the girl, for her 
lithe, supple movements denied the possibili- 
ty of her being more than eighteen or twenty 
at most, paused a moment under the lamp 
and then darted suddenly across the street 
toward the shipping. 

“Something wrong there,’ muttered the 
captain to himself, stopping to look after her 
as she disappeared among the shadows on 
the opposite side of the way. “Now [ 
shouldn't wonder—” 

He lett his sentence unfinished, and re- 
gardless of the danger from river thieves and 
the night prowlers who haunt the dark cor- 
ners among the wharves, crossed the street, 
also. He groped his way out on a long pier 
extending into the river between two huge 
vessels which cast their blick shadows over 
it, and then paused for a moment to listen, 
There was nothing to be heard but the 
steady patter of the rain and the washing of 
the river under the piles, and so he walked 
softly on again toward the end of the pier. 
As he neared the extremity of the wharf, 
however, he heard a light step close by his 
side, and caught sight, of a woman’s figure 
standing upon the string-piece, the dark out- 
line of her form revealed against the lighter 
sky above the river, Stealing nearer to her, 
he saw that she had removed her shawl and 
had stepped back as though about to cast 
herself into the water. With a sudden ex- 
elamation he seized her quickly by the arm. 

“For Heaven's sake, what are you about?” 

She made him no answer, but sank down 
trembling at his feet. 

“Were you going to jump to your death?” 
ho asked, raising her gently, 


“© sir, let me go,” she said, plaintively. 
“What 1 do can be nothing to you. Let me 
go.” 

® What you do i3 a good deal to me, when 
you try sueh things as this,’ he replied. 
© Where do you live?” 

* Nowhere.” . 

“Have you no friends?” ‘ 

“ Friends!” 

She clasped her hands and looked down at 
the black water, dashing in sad, continuous 
surges against the wharf, 

“No—no friends.” 

“T see,’ said the captain, picking up her 
shawl and wrapping it about her, “the old 
story. Well, I will be a friend to you, my 
poor girl, if you will give up your idea of 
going to Davy Jones's locker just at present. 
We can’t stand here in this rain, talking 
about it. Come with me.” 

“0,” she cried, passionately, “you don’t 
know what Lam. You are a good man Tam 
sure, and you would never touch me, you 
would never speak to me, if you knew what 
my life has been.” : 

“T don’t care what you are,” said the cap- 
tain, decidedly. “I know you're a fellow- 
creature without a shelter, and I’m going to 
find a dryer lodging for you than the one you 
proposed engaging. Now put your hand on 
my arm and come with me.” 

She obeyed him passively, and without a 
word followed him down the wharf and out 
into the street. As they reached the street 
lamp again, Captain John stopped to look at 
his companion more closely, and could not 
help giving utterance to an exclamation of 
surprise when he found what manner of 
woman it was who leaned upon his arm. 

It was no plebeian face that turned toward 
him as he did so. A. pale, delicate complex- 
ion, with features finely cast, and a pair of 
wide, soft hazel eyes, deep and lustrous as 
those of a fawn, were what Captain Burrill 
saw, as he turned back the girl’s hood to look 
at her. She was young, not more than 
twenty, and her brown hair, loose and wet 
with the drizzling rain, encircled with 4 
shining halo a face that, though livid with 
mental suffering, was beautiful even now. 

“'There’s more of a story here than I 
thought,” he mattered, taking the girl’s arm 
again and moving on, “I shouldn’t be 
surprised, Jack Burrill, if you had put your 
foot into somebody else’s history to-night, 
too.” 

He led her quickly around several corners, 
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and finally stopped before a building at the 
lower end of Frankfort street and knocked 
upon the door, 

“JT have a friend here,” he said, tu the 

trembling creature at his side. “Ife was 
once an old shipmate of mine, and if he wont 
be kind to you, nobody will.” 
* Ina few moments there was heard the ap- 
proach of heavy footsteps, rambling rather 
discursively towards the door, and directly 
the bolt was drawn back and a rough-featured 
individual, with a beaming red nose, presented 
himself for Captain Burrill’s inspection. 

“Well, Saddler, how are you?” exclaimed 
the captain. 

“folable, thank ye. What fetches you 
down here in this weather?” 

“J wanta lodging for this young woman, 
Saddler. She’s had a notion of bunkin in 
the East River, dnd I told her I could find 
her a better place. Don’t stand there looking 
atus. Letus in and fix up a room anda 
fire.” 

“Al right,” quoth Saddler, slowly revolving 
a quid of tobacco in his cheek, “all right. ‘The 
best in the house belongs to Jack Burrill and 
Jack Burrill’s friends. Walk in.” 

He swung the door open and led the way 
to a little, dingy parlor at the end of the hall, 
and then without another word disappeared 
up stairs, leaving the captain and his charge 
alone. 

“ Now,” said the captain, “my girl, I want 
you to promise me two things, J shan’t ask 
you for your history, or for the reasous which 
led you to this attempt upon your life, unless 
you choose to tell me. Tam going to provide 
you with a comfortable night's lodging, and 
to-morrow we will sce what ought to be done 
hereafter. In the meantine you will be well 
taken eare of here, but you must give me 
your word that you will try no more to 
destroy yourself, and that you will not ven- 
ture away from ‘Tom Saddler’s house until 1 
see you again to-motrow night. Will you 
promise me that?” 

The girl looked at him with her wide. 
brown eyes for a moment, and then, burying 
her face in her hands, burst into tears. 

“{ wilt promise you anything,” she sad. “1 
know that you, at least, are usy friend. Tf 
you knew what I have suflered, you would 
know that Lam too happy to find any place 
of refuge, to leave it against your will.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “whatever you 
are, or whatever you have done, you are safe 
here until to-morrow, at all events. Here 


comes Saddler again, and he will tell you 
what he will do with you.” 

The rubieund visage of the individual re- 
ferred to appeared at the head of the stairs 
and beckoned to the visitors to ascend, but 
the captain, shouting that it was so late that 
he couldn't stop, and admonishing ‘om to 
take care of the givl, took leave of lis protege 
and passed out into the street. 

With his hands in his great pockets onee 
more, Captain Burrill, as he wended his way 
homeward, cogitated more deeply than ever, 
At first, he conceived the intention of relating 
the whole of his singular adventure to Marion 
on the following morning, Then the thought 
crossed his mind that it would be well to as- 
certain something of the character of his 
charge before he made known any details of 
the aiYair, and this, with the condition that 
the girl had evidently desired to keep her 
story a secret, brought hii to the determina- 
tion to say nothing at present about the 
matter, So he dismissed the occurrence from 
his thoughts, and, reaching the Marshall 
mansion near midnight, found his room with- 
out disturbing the family, and retired to his 
accustomed couch of feathers and down in a 
most tranquil and undisturbed frame of 
mind. 

The next day was a long one to Captain 
Burrill, Ilis interest in his acquaintance of 
the previous evening and his curiosity to 
know her story, whatever it might be, etlect- 
ually ocenpied his mind to the exclusion of 
all else, The magnetism of her eyes had 
taken possession of him, and he awaited the 
end of his day's business with all the impa- 
tience of a schoolboy. At last the evening 
closed in upon the eity, aud, making bis ex- 
cuses to Marion, he left the house aud 
hastened again to the tenement in Frankfort 
street, 

“What word, Tom?” he inquired, of that 
semi-nantical personage, as the door swung 
open to give hint entrance. 

“Well, nothin’ special,” replied Saddler. 
“The gal's doin’ pooty well. She aint no 
ordinary customer, she aint. There’s been 
some trouble there, and it’s my private 
opinion she's been used to good clothes and 
havin’ things nice.” 

“Tas she been out?” 

"No. She had a good eryin’ spell after you 
went away last night, bunt I made up a good 
fire for her in the best room and my old 
woman lent her some dry clothes to’ put on, 
and to-day she’s been pooty cheerful.” 
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Pleased with this report in brief, the eap- 
tain passed up stairs and knocked at the door 
of the room indicated by Saddler as the “ best 
one?’ It was opened at once by his last 
night's acquaintance. So marked an im- 
provement was there in her appearance that 
Captain John retired a step in some surprise. 
She had employed the day in drying and 
ironing her wet dress, and this was neat and 
clean. Lfer hair, gathered up into a light, 
braided coil, was bound in place by a bright 
ribbon which set off her white, delicate com- 
plexion to fine advantage. A snowy apron, 
loaned by Saddler’s “old woman,” completed 
her plain attire, but although the garb was 
simplicity itself, the real beauty of her face 
and form vendered it almost queenly. At 
least, Captain Burrill, as he took her hand, 
eowkt not deny that she looked uncommonly 
well, and as the plaintive, soft brown eyes 
looked timidly up to meet his own, a vague 
fecling came over him that there was in this 
girlan indefinable something worth having, 
which Marion Marshall did not possess. 

“Tam glad you have kept your promise,” 
he said. 

“O sir, that was a small return to make 
fur your goodness. You have shown me 
more kindness than I have had done me for 
along time. How ean I ever thank you?” 

“Sit down,” said the captain, “ and let us 
talk about it. What is your name?” 

“They call me Mary Marsh,’ she said, 
taking a seat on the opposite side of the fire 
from him, “but I will not deceive you into 
believing that to be my real name. Lt is not.” 

“Never mind the real name,” he said. 
“Any name will do, Idowt ask you to con- 
file in me entirely, but if you will tel! me 
something of what your life has been, I shall 
be better able, perhaps, to help you. And let 
what you do tell me be the truth,” 

She bridled somewhat at this, and revealed 
a litte of what might have been the half} 
conquered pride of a better period of her life. 

“Do Look hike one who would tell you an 
untruth 2” she said, 

The captain looked into the frank, brown 
eyes which were opened upon him to their 
Widest extent, and then replied: 

“Na. ldo not think you do, Forgive me 
if L have hurt you. There is something 
strange about you that I do not widerstand. 
What led you to attempt your own destruc- 
tion ?” 

She rose from her chair and her face 
flushed with excitement. 


“What led me? Tell me whether you 
would not have taken the same course. Sup- 
pose that you had been, like me, a woman, 
Suppose that you had been reared, as T have 
Deen, in a happy and luxurious home, the 
spoiled pet of doting parents, the willful, 
capricious child whose will was law—who 
had but to ask in order to receive whatever 
you most desired. Suppose that when you 
were budding into early womanhood, with all 
your sensitive nature as yet unguarded by the 
hard foils which contact with the world learns 
you to use at last, with all your generous, im- 
pulsive heart open to receive impressions, 
whether for good or evil—suppose, I say, 
that at this most critical juncture of your 
being, there came across your life one to 
whoin all your affections opened as a flower 
opens to the sunlight—one who threw 
around you a lustrous and magnetic ‘halo, 
within which magic circle you learned to find 
your supreme and crowning happiness. Sup- 
pose you gave your life, your heart, your very 
soul to this man, and he cruelly betrayed the 
trust. What would you do then ?” 

The captain was silent. The excitement of 
her manner and the vehemence of her pas- 
sionate words had heightened the flush upon 
her cheeks, until she appeared to hin royally, 
divinely beautiful. Standing gracefully by 
the chair fram which she had unconsciously 
risen, her soft eyes grown hard and sparkling 
with unnatural fire, she looked at him steadily 
as she continued: 

“ Suppose that anether womau—your sister, 
whose comforting ministrations should have 
soothed and healed the heartless, cruel wound 
whieh his hand had given you—had loved this 
man in secret. Suppose she exulted in your 
disgrace, rejoiced in your fearful fall. Sup- 
pose, when the worst came, she cast you out 
from all claim upon her sisterly love and re- 
viled you in terms selected for the refinement 
of their ernelty, and when, at last, broken- 
hearted and bowed down with grief and 
shame, you fed from the house which was a 
home no more, her jealous hatred followed 
you until you could find no resting-place for 
your poor, weary, aching head, except among 
the haunts of the low and vile, where you 
found at least some sympathy from the lost 
creatures who had half forgotten memories of 
similar sorrow, Tell me, had these things 
happened to you, would you have borne 
them with more courage than I?” 

“Ts that your history?” asked the captain, 
after a moment’s silence. 
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“Tt is only a part of it,” she replied. “‘he 
worst blow of all came to me last night. 
Throughout the whole, I had loved the man 
who destroyed me, He had deserted ine, left 
me heartlessly to meet the discovery of my 
shame alone, but, though he sailed for distant 
Jands and I knew he would never come back 
to me, still every chord of my nature clung to 
him with a despairing devotion such as a 
woman whose heart has been robbed of all its 
dearest ties and racked with a hopeless 
misery, alone can feel. Last night I heard 
that he was dead. She had known it long 
ago, but the news came to me with the erush- 
ing force of a death-blow. What was left for 
me then, but the dark and glistening river, 
that would take ie upon its soft and yielding 
bosom and bear me gently away to my death ?” 

She sank into her seat again and leaned 
her head wearily against the mantel, Cap- 
tain John, half-frightened at her passionate 
eloquence, gazed wonderingly at her for 
several moments before he ventured to speak. 

“And your life since leaving your home!” 
he said, at last. 

“O, ask me not about that,” she said, bit- 
terly. “ My life since then has been no credit 
tome. What could I do towards preserving 
whatever of womanly purity I still possessed, 
among the wretched beings in whose society 
my hard fate had thrown me? Judge me 
not too harshly. I tried to save myself, and 
I failect miserably, At least I must have 
earned my daily bread.” 

“Poor child!’ murmured the captain, 
softly, as if to himself, 

She started at the words and, rising from 
her seat, came to his chair and dropped upon 
her knees at his feet. 

“O sir,” she cried, “I know that you are 
my friend. Save me from a fate that I cannot 
escape alone, ‘Take me away from this life 
that my sin has brought upon me, and give 
me one chance to become more worthy of 
your goodness to me. I can work, if you will 
help me find employment. I will do anything 
to deserve your confidence in me, and to re- 
gain any part of what [ have lost. Help me.” 

She bowed her head upon his knee and, 
bursting into tears, sobbed as though her 
heart would break; and Captain John Burrill, 
with tears in his own honest eyes, passed his 
great, rough, kindly hand backwards and for- 
wards soothingly over the soft, brown hair, 
and gently whispered to her words of comfort. 
Then, bidding her bring a cricket and sit by 
his side, he took her hand tenderly in his 


own, and tried to lead her thoughts away 
from her past life and direct them towards 
the brighter and more hopeful future, And 
as she became more quiet and -the peaceful 
influence of the flickering firelight enwrapt 
them both, he ceased tu speak, lest he should 
disturb the reverie into which she had fallen, 
aud, beedless of the flight of time, they sat 
thus before the glowing coals, while between 
them a human sympathy was cementing a 
mute, invisible bond which future events 
were destined to bind more closely about 
them both. And thus they were still sitting 
when the shining figure-head of ‘Tom Saddler 
inserted itself at the door to inquire as to the 
necessity for more coal upon the fire. ‘Then 
Captain Burrill, warned of the Inteness of the 
hour, and somewhat abashed at being diseoy- 
ered thus by his nautical friend, quietly rose 
to take his leave. . 

“Yon shall have the chance to redeem 
yourself, Mary,” he said, taking her hand. “I 
will do what I can to find work for you, and 
for the present you can give me no better 
proof of your gratitude and sincerity, than by 
making this your home and accepting and 
enjoying whatever poor little arrangements 
I may be able to make for your comfort.” 

And now, next to getting married, provid- 
ing a means of rescue for Mary Marsh became 
the chief concern of Captain Burrill’s daily 
life. Between the house in Frankfort street, 
his ship and the company of Marion Marshall, 
he divided his time pretty equally. The more 
he thought the matter over, the more strongly 
he became convinced that there was no 
necessity for mentioning his interest in tho 
girl to his intended wife. A false construction 
might be placed upon his relation of the 
affair, Ilis frequent visits might be viewed 
wneharitably, and on the whole he was not 
sure that Marion would sympathize with his 
feelings in the matter, She was a proud girl, 
aud disposed in general to restrain these little 
benevolent descents from dignity on the cap- 
tain’s part. Therefore, from fear lest his 
course might offend, Captain Burrill resolved 
for the present to keep his secret to himself. 

With Saddler's help, he found, after asearelt 
of several days, a manufacturer of cravats, 
who agreed to take her into his workshop at 
a small compensation, and although the cap- 
tain knew that she was capable of better 
things than tlis, sho was so anxious to be 
doing something, however little, that he con- 
sented to her taking the place until a better 
could be found. As she realized her security 
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in this new position and began to feel that 
the old life was really left behind, she began 
also to appreciably improve in spirits and ap- 
pearance. Numberless little contrivances of 
taste in dress, forgotten and uneared for 
daring the dark days of her former wretched- 
ness, began to offer themselves to the cap- 
tain’s notice on Tis visits, and it was with 
much satishietion that he saw the bloom on 
her cheek gain brightness and permanency as 
the days went by. She seemed to regard his 
frequent visils as the chief pleasure of her 
life. As he ascended the dark stairs, he 
would almost always find her at the top of 
them, waiting for him expectantly. On those 
evenings, poor Mary Marsh would endeavor 
toappear at her best. But Captain Burrill 
never knew that her toilet on those occasions 
occupied half an hour longer than usual. He 
never knew how frequently before his arrival 
she had cautiously opened the door and 
listened for hisstep, He never saw the brown 
eyes fastened upon him, as the eyes of men 
sunietimes fasten upon the women they love, 
and following him in his every movement 
about the room, He only knew at theso 
times that somehow his hat would be whisked 
out of his hand, his overcoat removed from 
hs shoulders, the best chair in the room 
wheeled up for him before the fire, and Mary 
seated in her old place opposite, alinost before 
he had crossed the threshold. 

It seemed somewhat strange to the captain, 
as he came to know Mary Marsh better, that 
he should so often find himself comparing her 
with Marion. There were no physical points 
of resemblance between them. Mary was 
light complexioned, petite in figure, and with 
little natural dignity beyond what her own 
hard life-lesson had given her. Marion was 
dark, of queenly presence and, as the captain 
himself inelegantly but forcibly expressed it, 
“proud as Lucifer, by George!’ Yet, in spite 
of these dissimilarities in personal appearance, 
there was some subtle resemblance between 
them that obtruded itself upon the notice of 
even so unobservant a man as Captain John. 
When he thonght of one, the image of the 
other inevitably floated before him, but 
whether this was because these two women 
how absorbed the chief interest of his life, or 
because there was really an undetected point 
of likeness between them, the captain, not 
being skilled in metaphysics, was unable to 
decide, 

One eventig—it was winter then—he came 
to Mary's room with a budget of news for her, 
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“We are in luck,” he said, after he had 
warned himself by the fire. “I have got 4 
place for you more adapted to your capabilitics 
than a cravat-maker's shop. Look here!” 

He took from his pocket a letter, upon 
which Mary, looking over his shoulder, saw 
the postmark, “ Philadelphia.” 

“FE have received this from a friend residing 
in Philadelplia,” he continued, “ who writes 
to request my services in finding fur hima 
governess for his children, two little girls of 
six and eight years. le asks me to send him 
a person of refinement, well educated and not 
too old to have some sympathies in common 
with the puplis who will be placed in her 
charge. For a teacher who will fulfil: these 
requirements he will pay the sum of eight 
hundred dollars a year, besides receiving her 
on an equal social footing with the members 
of his own family, And whom can I recom- 
mend, Mary, but you? You have had an ex- 
cellent education, and in the work of cultiva- 
ting these little, fresh hearts and intellects 
you will find the best assistance and grace for 
your own reformation.” 

He had expected her to overwhelm him 
with a profusion of thanks. He looked at 
least for some outward show of gratitude and 
enthusiasm. But she stood by his side gazing 
thoughtfully in the fire, and her cheek had 
grown white as the ashes beneath the grate. 

“Mary,” said the captain, reproachfully, 
“ist this good news for you? Don’t you 
rejoice at it, as Ihave done all day before I 
came here?” 

Still she made him no answer, and the cap- 
tain, « little disappointed, put the letter back 
in his pocket, 

©O Captain Burrill,” she said, coming to 
herself at last, “is there no other way? Must 
T really go to Philadelphia?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the captain, in 
some surprise; “certainly not, if you have 
any objection, but you will never have 
another chance like this, Are you in doubt 
as to your ability? J have no fears of that.” 

“No,” she said, “not that—not that.” 

“And what then?” asked the captain, “1 
shoukl suppose you would be willing to make 
any sacrifice to get away from the scene of 
your past life. I imagined this city to be 
odious to you.” 

She turned away from the fire abruptly 
and, walking to the window, looked wearily 
out into the night, ‘The captain, after a mo- 
mment’s hesitating wonder at her strange man- 
ner, fellowed her. 
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“Mary,” he sald, “there is sume weighty 
reason why you do uot think favorably of 
this plan. Can you not yet believe me to be 
your friend? No one can have your interests 
nore at heart than I. Will you tell me what 
this objection is?” 

“0,” she cried, burying her face in her 
hands, “itis because you are so good a friend 
tu me that I cannot tell you. You would hate 
me, you would despise me, if I should 
whisper it.” : 

“Can it be worse than what you have 
already told me?” he asked. “You have re- 
lated some terrible things about yourself, and 
yet I have not hated or despised ‘you.” 

“Tt is worse--a thousand times worse,” she 
said, “ because it betrays a weakness I thought 
Thad conquered long ago, Spare me this, 
sir, ard let me go on in the old way. Iam 
earning very little, but let me stay here.” 

“You shall stay, if you desire it,” said Cap- 
tain Burrill, knitting his brow; “but you 
have disappninted me.” 

“O my God!” she cried, wringing her 
hands. “ You will wrench it from me. Can 
you not see the trath ?” 

“No, on my life Leau’t,” replied the captain, 
bewilderedly, 

She turned to him and gently folded her 
white arms about his neck, 

“T love you!” she whispered. 

If a thunderbolt had come crashing through 
the ceiling and buried itself at the captain’s 
feet, or Satan had risen, robed in all his blaz- 
ing terrors, from the glowing coals in the fire- 
place, the captain could hardly have been 
more completely astounded, So great was 
his amazement that he involuntarily recoiled 
a step and seized the woman by the wrist. In 
an instant she tore herself from his grasp and 
sank down upon the floor, trembting like a 
leaf. 

“T knew it,” she erled, swaying herself to 
and fro in the intensity of her emotion. 
“Why don’t you tell me that you hate me? 
Why don’t you strike me from you in seorn 
and contempt? But you made me say it. 
You made me say it.” 

So bewildered was the captain still, that he 
remained gazing at her for several moments 
in a sort of stupefaction, without replying a 
word, When he came to his senses at last, 
he gently rafsed her to her feet and led her to 
a chair. ; 

“Mary,” he said, taking a seat beside her, 
“you have surprised me more greatly than I 
can express, but do not believe that I hate 


you or condemn you. Still let me be your 
friend—your slucere and falthfal triend—as [ 
have been since that dreadfal night of tong 
ago. More than that I cannot be, for what- 
ever I may once have been, I am now no 
longer in possession of my freedom. I can 
blame no one but myself for this. I should 
have told you long ago.” 

And then, a3 gently as he could, le 
whispered to her listening ears his own story, 
Ile told her of his early life, his subsequent 
career upon tho sea, his success and rapid 
promotion in his profession. He spoke of his 
little windfall of fortune, and, lastly, he told 
her of his approaching marriage, and de- 
scribed to her the virtues of his intended wile, 
Throughout the whole of the recital his 
listener sat motionless, her eyes fixed steailily 
upon the fire and her hands fast clasped in 
one another, As he ceased his story, she 
raised her head and asked a simple question, 

“Will you tell me the name of your future 
wife 2” 

Simple as was the request, Captain Burrill 
could scarcely bring himself to answer it 
Again the resemblance between these two 
women flashed into his mind, and an inde- 
finable feeling of restraint in speaking of one 
to the other seemed to place a seal upon his 
lips. But still dil Mary Marsh look into his 
face inquiringly, and Captain Burrill, unable 
to withstand the mute appeal of those deep 
brown eyes, turned towards them and 
answered her: 

“She is the daughter of my employer. Ter 
name fs Marion Marshall.” 

The girl's features contracted as with 9 
spasm of intense physical pain, but the feel- 
ing, whatever it was, passed as quickly as it 
came, and left her as before, gazing dreamily 
into the coals, 

“Do you love her?” she asked, after a 
moment's silence. 

“Yes,” said the captain, wonderingly. 
“That is, I think so. Why yes, of course I 
do;” and he laughed at his own absurdity. 

“Would you die for her?” asked Mary. 

The captain looked at her in some perplex- 
ity. Te had never asked himself such serious 
questions as these. When he first met Marion 
Marshall, he had become lost in admiration 
at her royal beauty, her intelligence and her 
accomplishments. She was something as far 
beyond the ideal which had been the aim of 
his ambition through all his life—a woman so 
much superior to all his idle dreams of what 
his future wife should be—that, tu the surprise 
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and delight at finding her really in his pos- 
session, he had hardly stopped to ask himself 
whether his feeling was a love springing from 
the depths of the heart, like the deep-sea 
swell in mid-oceau, or only a transient emo- 
tion, like the breaking of a wave over a 
shallow bar in a passing gust of wind. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, te Mary's 
question, “Idon’t see how [ can tell until 
an opportunity offers, L suppose L would.” 

“ [fhe loved her truly,” thought Mary, “he 
would now that he would dig for her,” 

Long after the captain had gone that night 
did Mary Marsh sit: gazing wearily into the 
fire. On parting, he had feft the imprint of 
his lips upon her forehead, and it seemed to 
lier that the kiss was burning there like a 
coal of fire. Yet in her face was an expression 
of blink despaly—the sorrow of desolation. 
Sle was alone again, A desire to leave the 
spot whieh had witnessed the extent of her 
humiliation, and to tear herself loose from the 
protection of him whose presence her own 
shame would heneeforth render painful to 
her, took fieree possession of her heart. Once 
snore to cast herself upon the mercies of the 
world, perhaps to seek even yet a home be- 
neath the dark waters of the river, became 
her purpose now. Wearily, wearily sigh- 
ing to think how wretched had been her 
failure to regain her fair fame onee more; 
wearily pressing her hand to her aching 
heart to silence its burning throbs, she rose 
from her seat at last and began to colleet her 
few scanty articles of dress. From place to 
place about the room she went, thinking, at 
every turn, of the happy memories with which 
each nook of the poor apartment was fraught 
memories of the pleasant hours which she 
had passed with him and in listening to his 
kind words of encouragement and comfort. 
The things which he had given her she left 
untouched, and dressing herself fn the faded 
gown and shawl which she had worn on the 
night of her resene—a night which came to 
her recollection now with a distinctness that 
made her shudder—she sat down once more 
before the fire with her hood held carelessly 
in her hand, to dream one more dream ef the 
things that might have been, before she 
loosed her grasp upon those golden possibil- 
ities forever, Tow long she sat thus she 
knew not, but the fire had deadened into a 
purple heap of mouldering ashes, and was 
sending a single spiral wreath of smoke curl- 
ing softly up the chimney before she came to 
herself again. Then with a sudden cry she 


sprang to her feet and, with one lingering 
look around the room, passed quickly across 
the threshold and gently closed the door 
behind her, 

On finding herself in the street, Mary 
Marsh stood still in momentary indecision, 
Whither she should go or what she should do 
was a question that, until now, had scarcely 
crossed her mind, ‘The snow was comitg 
softly down and already the silent streets 
were covered with a white and fleecy carpet, 
A dread of returning to her old haunts, and 
a lingering desire to breathe a last farewell to 
him whom she had made the object of her 
hopeless love, decided hér to turn her foot- 
steps northward, and wrapping her thin 
shawl tightly about her shivering shoulders, 
she turned her face against the cutting storm 
and started towards Jacob Marshall's house. 

It was a long walk, and nearly an hour had 
passed before she arrived before the wide 
portal of the mansion. Although the hour 
was not far from three o'clock, a Ight was 
burning in one of the upper chambers, and 
rightly conjecturing this to be the captain's 
room, she looked towards it reverently and 
softly whispered a prayer for the future wel- 
fare of the ocenpant. Then with a sad fare- 
well upon her lips and a cutting pain at her 
heart, she turned away to retrace her steps 
through the freshly-fallen snow. 

As she did so, her eyes fell upon the figure 
of a man, seen indistinctly through the dark- 
ness and the blinding storm, emerging from 
beneath the shadow of a dourway on the op- 
posite side of the street. The man stood for 
& moment on the sidewalk and. gazed cau- 
tiously around him, while Mary, with anew 
feeling in her bosom which caused her to 
shrink from the possibility of being accosted 
at that hour of the night, herself withdrew 
tehind a pile of bricks before an unfinished 
building and waited for him to pass on, Ags 
the figure slowly advanced towards the street 
lamp, however, a peculiarity in his halting 
gait attracted her attention, and as his face 
was turned towards her in the glare of the 
light, she, with a start of surprise, recognized 
the man as an old acquaintance. Asshe had 
hinted to the captain, her life, previous to his 
discovery of her, had not been especially 
creditable in its associations. Chief among 
those with whom she had been thrown in 
contact during those dark and dreadful days, 
was a noted thief and burglar, a man whose 
daring and cunning were only equalled by his 
ferocity and brutality. Pinky McGuire, 
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hideous in feature and revolting in every 
aspect of his nature, had stilt a soft spot in 


his heart which Mary's beauty had touched, - 


and he had made himself her compulsory 
companion too often for her not to have be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with his appear- 
ance. And if Mary Marsh was not greatly 
mistaken, Pinky McGuire stood: before her 
now, intent, as she could have sworn, upon 
some mischief of no ordinary magnitude. 

The Marshall mansion stood upon a corner, 
and had connected with it a large garden 
which extended some distance in the rear of 
the house, and which was liidden from the 
view of persons passing through the side 
street bya high brick wall. With this garden, 
communication was had by means of a small 
green gate, used chiefly by the butchers’ boys 
and milkmen, as affording the easiest access to 
the kitchen, Pinky McGuire, after standing 
for some moments upon the sidewalk, listen- 
ing for approaching footsteps, crossed the 
strect and stepped cautiously to this gate. 
Then, pulling from his pocket a long, brass 
key, he gave one more furtive look up the 
street, and, unlocking the barrier, passed into 
the garden, leaving the gate ajar behind him, 

All of these proceedings were perfectly 
visible to Mary from her place of concealment 
before the house, and it needed no great dis- 
cernment upon her part to convince her that 
Mr. McGuire intended. nothing less than a 
burglary. Shuddering as she thought of the 
consequences of being discovered by the mon- 
ster, her desire to apprise the family of their 
danger outweighed every consideration of 
prudence, and she resolved, if the thing were 
possible, to thwart the bold rascal by alarming 
the household, She waited for several mo- 
ments and heard nothing. Then she stole 
cautiously to the half-opened gate and was 
edified-by the sight of Mr. McGuire's brogans 
just disappearing over the kitchen window- 
sill, After listening agqin until she felt sure 
that. the coast was clear, she dropped her 
shawl upon the ground and followed him, 

Ass if she were well acquainted with every 
inch of the premises, she sped swiftly across 
the kitchen to the hall beyond and ascended 
the broad stairs, stopping at each landing to 
listen. She knew that the captain was: still 

«awake, and forgetting the equivocal position 
in which she would be placed were she dis- 
covered, she wended her way as quickly as she 
could with any degree of caution, towards the 
guests’ chainber, where from the street she 
had noticed a light still burning. So well did 


she seem acquainted with the house, that she 
lost no time in reaching the room. A little 
slanting ray of light streaming from the key- 
hole told her that the inmate had not yet 
retired, and with an wnuttered prayer in her 
heart that her summons might arouse none 
but the captain, she raised her hand to knock 
upon the door, 

But, noiseless as had been her movements, 
they had been heard. Before she could exe- 
eute her purpose, two brawny arms clo-ed 
tightly around her and she knew that she 
was in the grasp of Pinky McGuire. Turning 
partly in his embrace, she seized lis hands 
with all her feeble strength and screamed 
aloud. With a fierce oath, the brute pushed 
her against the wall and, raising his arm, 
struck her senseless to the floor, In a mo- 
ment more the door of the captain’s room 
flew open and Jet @ flood of light stream forth 
into the hall, Something glittered in the 
captain’s hand, and the burglar had scarcely 
time to leap for the stairway before the re- 
port ofa pistol rang through the house anda 
bullet grazed his cheek and buried itself in 
the plastering above. 

Leaving Mr. McGuire to make his undig- 
nified escape, the captain stooped over the 
prostrate body of the girl. Raising her head 
upon his knee, he recognized her features 
with a cry of alarm.: The inmates of the 
mansion, flocking to the scene in all stages of 
dishabille, had been too thoroughly frighten- 
ed by the report of the pistol to hotice the 
captain’s position, 

“There has been an attempt at burglary,” 
he said, in answer to their excited questions, 
“and perhaps a murder. ‘Search the lower 
part of the house, some of you, Where's Mr, 
Marshall? Somebody must do something for 
this poor child.” 

Marion, emerging from her room robed in 
a silken wrapper, was the only individual of 
the thoroughly alarmed household who re- 
tained any degree of presence of mind. Ad- 
yancing in quiet dignity across the hall, she 
stooped with the captain: over the senseless 
girl, whose brown hair was falling loosely 
across his knee. Then she, too, started back 
with an exclamation of surprise. ; 

“Blanche!” she cried. 

“No, not Blanche,” replied the captain, 
“put Mary Marsh. I know her well. For 
Ifeaven's sake, Marion, lave these stupid 
servants bring me some water. I fear she is 
dying.” 

“You know her well!” said Marion, slowly, 
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‘without heeding his request. “Aud I know 
her well—tuo well, If you entertain the re- 
gard tor me which you have hitherto professed, 
you will have her sent to the nearest police 
station.” 

“'yo the police station? She?” said the 
captain, in astonishment. 

“Yes, at once.” She‘stooped and whisper- 
ed to him fiercely before turning away, “I 
hate her!” 

“ But, Marion,” said Captain Burrill, “the 
girl isdying. Will none of you help me?” he 
asked, turning to the servants, 

*You will assist him at your peril,” she 
cried, to one or two of them who, with terror 
in their fhees, had turned to go down stairs. 
“JT appeal to the master of this house, Captain 
Burrill, for confirmation of my orders.” 

But the captain did not hear her, for the 
woman in his arms opened her eyes—those 
caft, brown orbs which had gazed into his so 
many times befere—and a faint, fluttering 
sigh eseaped her pale lips. Raising her gently, 
the captain carried her into his own room 
and Jad her tenderly upon his own bed. 
Then, sitting by her side, he softly clasped 
her hands until she came slowly to herself 
again, and he was able to draw her head 
against his shoulder, 

“My poor child,” he whispered, as she 
looked into his face with a wild terror in her 
eyes; “no harm can come to you now. Don't 
explain anything. I believe in you still.” 

“Take me away from this dreadful house,” 
she exclaimed, trembling with agitation as 
she became aware of the group around her, 
“Let me go, O don’t, don’t let my father seo 
me here.” 


“Your father!” said the captain, in 
amazement, 
“Yes. You lave never known but half 


the truth. O, let me go.” 

She turned towards the door as she spoke, 
aud her eyes fell upon the figure of old Jacob 
Marshall standing with Marion upon the 
threshold. With a wild ery she sprang from 
the bed and fell upun her knees before them, 

“Father! Sister!” 

But Marion looked down upon the kneel- 
ing, self-abashed girl with a cold, hard stare, 
in which was no feeling of kindliness or 
charity. 

“Never call me by that name again,” she 
said. “Have you not disgraced us enough 
already? One would think the robbery of 
our domestic peace had been enough, without 
this attempt upon our mouey too.” 


“No, no,” cried Blanche, wringing her 
hands in the agony of despair. “Tam inno- 
cent of that. Believe me, I have only tried 
to save you. Let me go, 1 will never trouble 
you with my presence again, You shail 
never see me, never hear of me, but believe 
me that Lam innocent of this.” 

Upon Jacob Marshall's face there came a 
red, hot flush, ILis whole frame trembled 
evidently, though whether with passion or 
emotion, Captain Burrill could not for a mo- 
ment decide. As the old man’s words found 
utterance, however, the captain’s doubts were 
quickly put at rest. 

“Harlot!” cried Jacob Marshall. “You 
have no claim upon our pity or eredulity. 
Leave the house !? 

“Stay where you are,” shouted the cap- 
tain, springing to his feet. “Jacob Marshall, 
whatever this girl may be, and whatever her 
life has been, she has called you by the sacred 
name of father. Remembering this, and re- 
membering that this night she has saved your 
property and perhaps your life, cau you turn 
her trom your doors without one word of 
comfort or of pity? 

“ Who asked you to interfere?” blurted the 
old man, bursting with rage. “D—n me! 
Can't [ manage alfairs under my own roof?” 

“You are not what J theught you,” said 
Oaptain John, forgetting, in the earnestness 
of his kindly heart, that by bearding Jacob 
Marshall, he was risking. forever his future 
prospects, “Surely you, Marion, will not sce 
your sister turned heartlessly into the street!” 

“Since you know the girl so well, sir, and 
manifest such anxiety in her behalf’ said 
Marion, scarcely less furious than her father, 
“you would do well to provide for her your- 
self. Marion -Marshall can never forget an 
insult.” 

“Thad no intention of insulting anybody,” 
replied the captain; “but this poor child has 
been under my own protection fer a long 
time, and I should consider myself false to 
my trust, and false to my word to her, did I 
stand quietly by and see her turned from her 
father’s doors into the street. Towshe came 
here to-night, Lknow not, nor do care. I 
have never yet found cause to distrust her 
and I believe in her now.” 

Poor Blauehe had risen to her feet during 
this fiery controversy, and now stood in the 
middle of the room nervously wringing her 
hauds and repeating, as if to herself, “why 
didu’t he let me die? Why did IE ever meet 
him?” Jacob Marshall, locking from one to 
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the other, and purple with apoplectie fury, 
stamped violently upon the floor. 

“This is all au infernal plot,” he screamed, 
“an infernal plot to rob me. Leave the house, 
sir. Never again cross my threshold, sir, or 
command another ship of mine. 1 wash my 
hands of you, Marion, I command you never 
to speak to this man again. Do you hear? 
never speak to him.” 

“Your command is unnecessary, father,’ 
she said. “Our relations are at an end.” 

She turned haughtily away, and with the 
queenly step which Captain Burrill had once 
admired as the very embodiment of grace, 
sought her own apartment. 

Without a word, the captain took down his 
hat and overcoat and slowly put them on. 
When this operation was finished, he turned 
to Blanche, who stood watching himina kind 
of speechless bewilderment. 

“We are both in for it)” he said, smiling 
cheerfully to reassure her. “Come. 1 shall 


want you to take care of me now.” Tle 
threw a heavy blanket shaw) across her 
shoulders and, taking her by the hand, led 
her past her tather and down the stairs. 

“Send the rest of my luggage to Lovejoy’s,” 
he shouted, to the servants as he passed 
them. ‘Then, unlocking the street door, he 
led his trembling charge out into the storm 
and, with a spiteful bang, closed the Marshall 
mansion behind hin forever. 

And so he brought Blauche Marshall back 
to the old place in Frankfort street and once 
more placed her in ‘om Saddler’s care. 
Shall it be told that before many months had 
passed, this rubicund visaged guardian re- 
signed his trust into fitter and more sym- 
pathetic hands? Perhaps the reader has not 
guessed that during all this time poor 
Blanche had been warming Captain Burrill's 
heart for him. For his battle in her behalf, 
he asked her for his pay at last, and she gave 
him—herself. 
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CAPTAIN DARRELL’S WARD. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


I am, in this instance, éelling a story, not 
making one; in fact, I am trying to repeat 
one, as it was told tome. My townsman and 
neighbor, Captain Darrell, is now an elderly 
man, in comfortable circumstances, of the 
strictest integrity, and not at all given to 
romancing. The Jessie Cameron of the story, 
the happy matron who presides over his 
household~—ask her, if you will, whether 
Priam’s word fs to be relied on? 





Thirty years ago, I was second mate of the 
Warsaw, lying in the port of Auckland, New 
Zealand. As we were bound on Japan the 
hext season, touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, we received on board as passengers, 
a Scotchman, who had been for several yeara 
a resident of the colonies and his only child, a 
little girl of twelve. 


David Cameron had recently lost his wife, 
who had long been in delicate health; and, 
closing up all his affairs, determined upon a 
change of residence, with a view of pushing 
his fortunes elsewhere. Ho had been a sea- 
man in his youth, and was, of course, able to 
adapt himself easily to such accommodations 
as we could offer him in a whaler. He was 
tenderly attached to his little daughter, who 
soon became a favorite with every one on 
board. 

It needed not the assurance of the stricken 
widower to satisfy us that Jessto had been in 
the hands of an excellent mother. She was 
an interesting and intelligent child, and had 
made the most of her opportunities, in a situ- 
ation where educational advantages were 
necessarily very limited, 

Thrown into daily contact with her, as I 
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was, it was not strange that I found a strong 
attraction drawing me to her. She was a 
study t0 me; for I could not help contrasting 
her, every hour in the day, with a little sister 
of mine, about the same age, whom I had left 
athome. It is true, Maria was a bright and 
pretty child, an@ so proud and fond of me, 
her sailor-brother! She believed that Priam 
Darrell was the incarnation of all that was 
grand and noble in manhoud. But she had 
nothing of the quiet self-reliance to be ob- 
served in this child, who had been thrown so 
much upon her own resources. In book 
knowledge, as wellas in the thousand little 
graces and arts acquired in society, she was, 
of course, the superior of Jessie Cameron; 
but in strength and force of character, she 
might well have been several years the 
younger. 

When near French Rock, we encountered 
agale of wind, which exceeded in violence 
anything which I have ever experienced, 
before or since, in the Pacific. But our little 
passenger was quite at home on shipboard, 
aud appeared to have little fear or uneasiness, 
She remained on deck nearly all the time, 
until the wind and sea increased to such a 
degree that her father was compelled, by fears 
for her safety, to order her to keep close in 
the cabin. 

The old Warsaw, owing to her stiffness, 
was a very ugly seaboat in a gale. And on 
the second day of the blow, all her storm 
canvas having been torn from the bolt-ropes, 
she lay wallowing at the merey of the ele- 
ments. It was found quite impossible to bend 
and set any new sails, and our situation be- 
cane really dangerous, 

We lay thus for several hours, occasionally 
shipping the top of a sea, but no material 
damage had been done. Towards night, we 
were favored with a lull, and advantage was 
taken of it to set a new mizzen-staysail, that 
we tnight have something to keep her head 
up to the sea. 

All hauds were above deck at the time; 
and I myself was on the mizzen-stay, half 
way up the mainmast, doing the last work of 
bending the sail to its hanks. The halyards 
and sheet were strongly manned, and every 
one in readiness, waiting for the word to 
“hoist away.” 

I was just about to slide down from my 
perch, when a great wall of water came roar- 
ing down upon us, and I gnew, by the reel of 
the ship under me, that she would not rise 
Clear of it. On it came; I clung involuntarily 


to the stay, hearing confused cries of “Ifold 
onl? “Look out! It met us with a shock 
that seemed to have driven in the whole 
broadside of our stout craft. 

It combed in nearly the whole length of 
the ship, fore and aft, giving no one time to 
escape, or to do anything but cling instinct- 
ively to the nearest support. All below me 
was a raging gulf of water, in which men and 
inanimate objects were promiscuously dashed 
about, I had enough to do to retain my hold 
where I was, looking dawn upon the dreadful 
sight. I felt that my fate would be decided 
in another minute or two. It must be the 
same as that of my shipmates, who were 
vainly stretching their hands towards me for 
succor, while here and there a ery rang in my 
ears, breaking the ceaseless roar of sea and 
wind. We were all to die together, unheard 
of; the sinple record attached to our names, 
“Probably touundered at sea.” 

But, shuddering in every timber of her 
ancient fabric, the Warsaw rose again 
triumphant from what seemed her death- 
struggle with the elements. Her bare deck 
came into view as she shook herself free of 
the burden; for nearly all the bulwarks were 
swept away on both sides, as well as every- 
thing ofa movable nature. But not a human 
being was to be seen, as, still clinging in my 
elevated position, I looked about me. All 
had been swallowed up and gone to their 
final account. 

I had no time for sentiment; indeed I 
think the leading emotion in my mind was 
one of astonishment at feeling the ship still 
buoyant, for I had had no idea that she could 
ever rise again. 1 slid down to the deck, and 
watching my opportunity, darted below into 
the cabin. Everything was afloat there; for 
the companion-way had been dashed into 
splinters, and ¢he sea had poured down in a 
cataract. I stood in the doorway leading into 
the after-cabin, drenched and shivering, look- 
ing up at the now open hatchway, and won- 
dering how long it might be ere I shauld be 
engulfed; for the next sea that boarded us 
would probably fill and water-log the already 
shattered hull. 

“Where’s father?” said a tremulous little 
voice, behind me. 

Until then I had not thought of the child. 
I turned at the sound, and saw the bright 
head protruding from the narrow opening of 
a state-room door. The blue eyes were un- 
naturally expanded with wonder and anxiety; 
but there was none of the childish weakness 
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of fear that might have been looked for under 
the circumstances, 

“Mr. Darrell, 
repeated. 

How could T answer the question? Only 
by a sign to her to keep cluse within her 
room, as [ moved forward out of her range of 
vision, that my telltale face might be hidden. 

Powerless, as regarded any effort I could 
make for safety against the storm, L awaited 
the moment when the ship should be en- 
gulfed, with little Jessie and myself But as 
if the demon of wrath had been satiated, she 
now appeared to make better weather of it 
than she had done for hours before. Hope 
again revived, and 1 hastened to explain our 
position to the orphaned girl, 

T knew not how to begin, rough seaman 
that L was, to break the sad intelligenee to 
her. Bat 1 found it unnecessary to speak 3 
she hat already guessed the truth, in part, 
anda single Jook in my face was sufficient 
for her quick comprehension to take in the 
rest. 

After the first burst of grief, which I 
suffered her to indulge unchecked, she be- 
came calm, wonderfully so, and was prepared 
to look the matter squarely in the fiee with 
a coolness and resolution far beyond her 
years. 

“Do you think we shall be drowned, Mr. 
Darrell?” she asked. 

“No,” Tanswered. “At least I have strong 
hopes that we may be saved. [ think the 
worst of the gale is over, and if we only don’t 
happen to ship an unfortunate sea like that 
which—” 

“My dear father! He was all that I had? 
she moaned; and ouce more her miraculous 
fortitude gave way, and she broke down 
again. 

The gale abated at midnight, and though 
the ship Iabored terribly in the tumbling 
swell, for want of canvas to steady her, we 
shipped no more heavy seas. I staid near 
my young charge all through the night; for, 
of course, neither of ns could sleep. T promised 
her that I would ever be as a father to her, 
and that, come what would, she should share 
my fortunes and be to me as a saered 
legacy. 

Of course, no such idea as marriage with 
her had anything to do with what I said or 
felt at that time. I was twenty-five years 
old, and Jennie a child. Besides, I was under 
promise of marriage to a young lady of suit- 
able age. She jilted me for another, during 


where’s father?” she 


my absence—but that has nothing to do 
with my story. 

With the morning light came the necessity 
for effort, and a sense of responsibility new 
and strange tome. I sounded the well and 
found only two feet of water in the ship, this 
having worked down from above. T did nog 
attempt, alone, to pump herout; but rejoiced 
in the assurance that T still had a tight 
vessel under me; for, had she sunk, 1 shoud 
have had no dependence beyond such a ratt 
as I could have extemporized. Every boat 
had been swept away, 

TJoosed and let fall the foresail, and sue- 
ceeded in setting it, with the child's assistance 
and the power of the windlass, The spanker 
1 could easily manage with the brails; and 
these, with the lower staysails, were all the 
canvas I intended to make use of. I could do 
nothing with the loftier sails without more 
help. 

The sun had come out brightly after the 
storm, and the aspect of the skies indicated a 
continuance of fine weather. I took obser- 
vations and shaped my course towards the 
Hervey Islands, heping to make Mangea or 
Raratonga. I had a good general knowledge 
of navigation, though I had little practice, 
and was unused to anything like responsible 
control of that departinent, 

Of course, 1 was obliged to be at the helm 
most of the time. But I soon taught Jessie, 
so that she conld steer well enough in fair 
weather, which gave me time to attend to 
many other matters. Bat as we could not 
steer all day and all night, the ship was 
necessarily left to her own guidance some 
part of the time. 

T soon discovered that my knowledge of 
navigation, though it might tell me where I 
was, would not enable me to go where I 
wished, The winds and currents headed me 
off, so that we were making a drift to the 
westward; and it was impossible to remedy 
this, unless the ship were manned so as to be 
well steered and enabled to carry all sail. 
Spite of all that the child and I could do, she 
must go nearly where the elements might 
carry her. We should be more likely to make 
land somewhere among the Tongas or 
Feejees than in the direction I had hoped at 
fiyst. 

There was no fear of our running short of 
provisions or water, a3 we had more on board 
than we two could consume for years. The 
weather continued fine, and we were daily 
drifting into milder latitudes; but no sail 
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could be seen, A dozen times every day I 
climbed to the masthead, in the vain hope of 
deserying a ship; and as often descended to 
cheer ap my little shipmate with the hope of 
seeing one to-morrow, Thus week after week 
wore away monotonously, while Jessie and I 
were all the world to each other, and every 
hour served to fasten the tendrils more firmly 
about my heart, as she leaned in her childish 
dependence upon me. T thought how miser- 
able L might have been if entirely atune in a 
similar situation; and in return, clung to her, 
and gave thanks as for a blessing, heaven- 
sent, to become a part of ny whole future 
life and being. 1 do not think I could have 
entertained the thought of ever parting with 
her. 

My observations satisfied me that we had 
passed beyond the latitude of the Tonga and 
Feejee groups without having seen them. 
This knowledge was rather a relief to me; 
for we should, most likely, have fallen into 
the power of savage cannibals, who would 
have shown us no mercy, We could hardly 
fare worse by drifting on towards the equator; 
while there was still the possibility of meeting 
aship with civilized men on board. 

At length, on gving aloft, as usual, one 
beautiful morning, the horizon line along 
under our lee presented the irregular, broken 
appearance which I had often seen before, 
and knew so well, The bunches or tufts of 
cocoanut trees growing upon very low Jand 
were the first objects that canie into view; so 
that, as we neared them, the slender stems 
seemed to be rooted in the ocean, and to 
shoot up directiy from its watery bed, 

We were setting, by the force ef a current, 
direetly towards the island, and there was no 
possibility of propelling the ship away from 
it. But there was a chance that it might be 
uninhabited. If so, we could not land upon 
it, for we had no boat, and it was out of the 
question to think of managing a raft in the 
intricate channels of a coral reef. 

But. we had been seen, as it appeared, even 
before we had discovered the land, For with- 
in. an hour the triangular sails of half a dozen 
large canons rose into view coming rapidly up 
towards us. To escape with the ship was 
simply impossible. But it occurred to ine 
that the savages could know nothing of our 
defenceless condition, though the appearance 
of the ship, tinder so little canvas in fine 
weather, must be strange and suspicious to 
them. Phey would not attempt any foul play 
with us, if they believed the vessel tu be fully 
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mamed and armed, They had come off to 
drive a barter trade with the white men, as 
was their usual custom, 

Tat once set tov work, with the help of the 
child, who showed a ready comprehension of 
the situation, to manufacture a crew for the 
vessel, Seamen's clothes were abundant, and 
fa short time, every handspike was rigged 
up ina motley suit. These were all stutfed 
out into shape, and topped with hats or caps. 
I disposed them in the most natural positions 
about decks, in the various parts of the ship, 
so as to give the whole the most. lifelike 
appearance. 

I loaded all the firearms we had on board, 
which amounted to only three muskets; and 
then went aloft to loose the mainsail, which 
had never been set since the gale in which 
the crew were swept overboard. I had felt 
unable, alone, to control such an fmimense 
sheet of canvas. But I must have it ready 
for use now, in case I should want to give the 
yessel more headway. 

While on the mainyard, engaged in loosing 
it, asail appeared in sight over the point of 
the island. Not a canoe—one could vot be 
seen at that distance in range of the trees, 
butaship! My heart leaped at the thought 
that help and deliverance were within a few 
miles of me. : 

“Bring up the ensign from the cabin, 
Jessie!” I shouted, as I Jet fall the bunt of 
the mainsail, and hurried down on deck. I 
caught it from her eager little arms, bent it 
to the halyards, and ran it up—half-mast, as 
a signal of distress. 

I brailed the spanker, while the child put 
the helm up, and by the power of the foresail 
wore the ship round so as to be on the same 
tack with the strange vessel, I could not 
steer directly at her, without running the 
ship ashore; nor could she work te windward 
much against the force of the current. But 
my hope lay in her sending boats, as soon as 
those on board should see my flag of distress, 
and the strange trim of my sails. 

I managed to swing the head-yards round, 
and set the foresail, after a fashion. But 
meanwhile the savages were fast closing with 
me, and Thad nat sufficient confidence in my 
sham seamen to believe that E could long 
deceive their sharp eyes. I might gain a 
little time; but the trick must be discovered, , 
and I feared this would be before succor 
could reach me from the strange ship. 

I kept Jessie at the wheel. steering as much 
olf the wind as I dared; but I was fearful of 
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getting embayed, and not having room to clear 
the point. Tlet fall the mainsail, and gave 
ita kind of flying set, as well as E could, The 
ship felt this added power at once, and 
gathered headway, which I determined she 
should not lose; for if the barbarians once 
succeeded in getting on board, it would be 
too late for any attempt of boats to rescue us, 
even if we were not instantly put to death, 
It was no time now to think of the question 
whether I could ever get the sails in again. I 
must have the use of them now, at once; and 
I sprung aloft to loose the topsails, 

I had only time to do this and let go the 
gear, so that they filled and bagged out in 
mid air; for of course I could not hoist the 
yards up. The leading canoe was now draw- 
ing very near me; and the ugly-locking 
wretehes stood staring in silent bewilderment, 
as the ship drove past them. T saw by their 
gestures as they pointed at the handspike 
men, that they were already suspicious; prob- 
ably from having noticed that they did nat 
move about. But they rested on their paddles 
to confer with the next comers, and I had 
thus gained so much time, while I was doing 
what [ could to push the Warsaw ahead. 

I knew these people well cnough to be sure 
that they would never attack, unless all the 
circumstances were overwhelmingly in their 
favor, They would move warily in reeon- 
noitering; but, a3 soon as certain of the true 
state of things, they would make a dashing 
attempt to board tho ship by force, 

I had thus shaken off the first canoes, and 
left them in the wake. A stern chase is 
proverbially a long one, though their cances 
would sail much faster than the ship could, 
under her bags aud festoonus. But other 
pursuers were fore-reachiug upon me, and 
fresh reinforcements putting out from the 
shore as we neared the land obliquely. Noue 
seemed to care to visit the other ship; butall 
were attracted by the mysterious manceuvres 
of mine. 

A large canoe, which contained one whom 
I judged to be a leading chief, placed herself 
‘in my track, I was obliged, necessarily, to 
pass her so closely, that their suspicions, 
already aroused by telegraphic signals from 
their bafiled comrades, were rendered cer- 
tainty. Our real weakness was now under- 

, Stood, and almost instantly communicated 
through the whole flotilla, All those which 
had been left tn the rear gave chase under 
full power of sails and paddles; while five or 
six late arrivals, who had the advantage of 


position disposed themselves for boarding the 
ship on both bows at once. 

There was no alternative for me but to 
stand boldly on my course; and J had time, 
beture closing with the enemy, to run up in 
the main rigging, and cast an anxious gkince 
towards the ship, which was hugging the 
wind under all sail, in the endeavor to come 
to my relief Better than all, 1 could see 
that two boats had left her side, and were 
pulling towards me. 

But a crisis must come before they could 
arrive on the stage. I sprang on deck again, 
seized a boarding-knife, a terrible two-edged 
weapon, which would be far more effective at 
close quarters than any firearms, and took 
my stand on the fore-hatches, where 1 could 
jump quickly to cither side, The bulwarks, 
as before said, had been nearly all swept away 
by the sea that boarded us. But this cireum- 
stance was quite as much in my favor as in 
that of the assailants. 

I watched the approach of two canoes, 
which were nearly abreast the fore-chains, 
one cach side. It seemed that they would 
both attack at the sate instant. If so, I 
might be overwhelmed by one party board- 
ing in my rear, while I was upsetting the 
other. I dropped the boarding-knife, and 
seizing a musket, the only reliable one I had, 
I took a hasty aim at the man in the head of 
oue of the canoes and fired, He dropped his 
paddle, struck, as 1 suppose, in the arm. [ 
was safe on that side, at present, as the con- 
fusion and loss of headway would be sufficient 
to cause her to lose her chance of grasping 
the chain-plates. 

Trushed across the deck just in time to 
meet the other canoe as she fell alongside. 
One of my Quaker mariners with a hickory 
backbone stood conveniently at hand, I 
lifted it and dashed it full upon the heads of 
the savages, felling two of them. They also 
lost their hold and drifted astern. But, by 
this time, a third and fourth were alaost 
upon me. I was ready, with weapons on both 
sides, and, now that I was fairly in for it, felt 
far less anxiety than when the fight was only 
in anticipation. 

One of them made clumsy work of it, dash- 
ing her prow violently against the ship’s side, 
and being thrown adrift on the rebound. But 
while I was observing this, the other, on the 
starboard side, had sceured a firm hold, and 
two grinning warriors had made good their 
footing on the plankshear. A rush, with the 
thought that I was striking for my own life 
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and the child’s; a single sweep of the keen 
buarding-knife, and the two mangled bar- 
bariaus fell backwards upon their comrades, 
I was clear of that crew, by a single cut 
dividing their warp of cocoanut cordage, 1 
had received a wound in the side fon 4 spear 
thrown at me—a ragged cut by a series of 
shark's teeth—but I hardly felt it then, 

Meanwhile, the brave little girl liad stood 
at the helm, steering the ship as well as TI 
could have done it myself, and carefully 
noting nny orders, conveyed to her by a wave 
of my hand. There were still two more 
canoes ahead; but I led one of them into a 
trap by directing Jessie to make a broad yaw, 
and then suddenly bringing the ship back to 
her former course. Taken by surprise, he had 
no time to get clear from under our bows, 
The canoe was crushed and sunk instantly, 
though jt was quite impossible to drown her 
amphibious navigators, ler consort kept 
out of reach, and fell in abeam of us at a safe 
distance, not daring to make an attack 
unsupported, 

1 felt now comparatively safe; for, although 
all the canoes astern were steadily gaining 
upon us, they must approach at great disad- 
vantage, and, besides, they had lost confidence 
and prestige; for, with savages, the first sur- 
prise is everything. I could now take my 
stand aft, near my little companion; and 
could use firearms with deliberation. 

But while doing so, with deadly efleet upon 
the man whom I supposed to be the high 
chief, as beforementioned, I was startled by 
a cry from Jessie; and turning, beheld the 
shocky head of a stalwart savage rising into 
view on the other quarter. He had poised 
his spear for the act of darting at me, when, 
quick as thought, the little girl, who had let 
go the helm, slung a small billet of wood 
directly in his face. He was thrown off his 
balance and fell backwards, while the spear 
dropped harmlessly in on deck. I was on 
the spot before another man could climb up; 
and the danger was over. The breeze was 
freshening a little, and the two boats were 
now plainly in view and fast nearing us, 1 
directed Jessie to keep a little more off, so as 
to head directly for them; for I had more 
sea-room now, and felt. that I could afford to 
Jaugh at the whole bloodthirsty pack, who, 
now in full ery, were hovering in our wake. 

The warps of the two fully-manned whale- 
boats were skillfully thrown up to me, and 
with those twelve resolute seamen on her 


deck, the Warsaw night bid defiance to any’ 


number of ptratical canoes. The topsails 
were hoisted at once, and everything trimmed. 
We closed rapidly with the other ship, and I 
soon had the pleasure of shaking by the 
hand my former shipmate, Baylies, now in 
command of the Calypso, and of presenting 
my heroic little lieutenant, Jessie, 

A gang of men were spared sufficient to 
work the Warsaw, and together the two ships 
bore away for Sydney. Here the damages 
were repaired, a crew shipped, and the consul 
put me in charge of her to take her home. 

The little Scotch girl, thus left upon the 
world, became & member of our family. My 
mother and Maria would have assented to 
any arrangement, if I had suggested it; but 
their whole hearts were enlisted in the 
orphan’s welfare, when they learned the 
whole story of the adventures which she had 
shared with me. The small sum of money 
found among her father’s effects was carefully 
applied towards her clothing and education; 
and bidding her a tender farewell, I left her, 
to follow up mny profession, 

I made two long voyages after this, and at 
each return I found Jessie all that the fondest 
and most careful guardian could desire. In 
all respects she was equal, in some, superior, 
to my sister; and, had they been twins, they 
could not have loved each other better, 

Jessie was twenty years old at the time I 
arrived home in command of the Greenwich, 
I know not at what particular time during 
that voyage I began to think it were possible 
that she and I might love each other. I think 
this feeling came upon me very gradually. 
Perhaps it may have been something in the 
tone of her letters; fur she always wrote. to 
me, Much asa sister might write to an elder 
brother; but her letters, on this voyage, were 
not quite as affectionate as at first, There 
was a little embarrassment in the manner 
and style. 

Yet this was but natural, when I reflected 
upon it. But it must have been this very 
change that put me in the way of reflecting. 
There was, after all, nothing very awkward or 
anomalous in our position towards each other. 
She was simply a member of ‘our family, an 
adopted daughter, as {t were, of my mother. 
But, wishing to support herself, she had found 
employment as a teacher, and insisted upon 
paying her board. This I had learned from 
the various letters received; aud, of course, I 
admired her independent spirit. 

I kept pondering upon this matter til it 
formed the chief subject of my thoughts 
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through many a long night-wateh. T did not 
know of any other woman whom I coutd love 
so well—I was only thirty-three, even though 
T had been a bearded second mate when she 
was a wee sprite of a child. After all, the 
disparity of age was not so very great, and 
perhaps— 

But I could not bear the thought of having 
her marry me—as perhaps she might, if I 
asked her—from any feeling of gratitude or 
obligation. Though Tam satistied since that 
I wronged her, even in thinking that she 
wight do so, 

She had developed into a beautiful woman 
when we next met. She was evidently as 
fond of meas ever, for the tears came into 
her eyes at sight of me. But she did not, of 
course, rush into my arms and kiss me with 
the old childish abandon. All of which was 
natural enough, when I came to consider 
upon it, 

T took oceasion very soon after my arrival 
to speak to my sister, alone, about Jessie, I 
think I asked if she lad any suitor, And 
perhaps I was transparent enough to betray 
a little of the interest I felt in Maria’s answer, 
At any rate, she looked at me very roguishly, 

“No,” said she, “none that I know of. I 
wish she might bave—that is, an accepted 
or aeceptable one, [didn't mean to say that 
no suitors had applied—only that she has 
none now.” 

“Is she so hard to suit, then?” T asked, 

“Very.” said Maria, “Yet [ think [ know 
a man whom she would not refuse.” 


e 


“Indeed? Who is the favored one?” 

“You are the last person who ought to ask 
the question. Go look in the glass,” she 
added, as she rose to leave me, 

“But Tam too old, Maria.” This in spite 
of having long ago argued myself into the 
belief that E was not. 

“Too old to look in the glass, do you 
mean?” asked my sister, innocently. “She 
doesivt think so,” mischievously, again. 

“Stay!” said I, detaining her, aud beeom- 
ing very imperative and serious all at onee, 
“Tam _ your brother, Maria. Do not jest or 
trifle with my feelings.” 

“Not for worlds!” she returned, even more 
seriously than L myself had spoken. “ Neither 
with yours, Priam, nor with hers, for is she 
not as my twin sister?” 

“But how do you know all this 2” 

*O, the unreasonable inquisitiveness of 
man! ‘To ask @ woman how she knows, in a 
case like this! ‘There, let me go, now. But, 
Priam,” atded the dear girl, turning back, 
and striking a tragic attitude, “* thou canst 
not say I did it?” 

Of course I couldn't; but I thought I 
wight do it myself, on this hint. And I 
think I was hardly happier myself than were 
Maria and our mother, when they learned 
that Jessie and I were to sail the vayage of 
life together. She docsu’t know, any better 
than [do on the other hand, at what partie- 
ular time she found out that she loved her 
old guardian. But we both agree that it is 
of no great consequence, 
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“Banca, come heref* cried Mrs. Eldorf, 
as she stood cloaked and bonneted ready to 
go out, 

“Yea marm!” cried Casabianca, from the 
kitehen, 

Mrs. Eldorf waited full three minutes for 
him to appear, then she called again, and 
this time, impatiently: 

© Bianca!” 

“Yes marm!” sereamed the voice from the 
kitchen, 

Mrs. Eldorf waited with ber hand on the 
door-knob, then called again: 

* Casabianca!” 

“Coming!” And a ten-year-old boy with 
his hair flying in every direction, and dang- 
ling into his black mischievous eyes, made 
his appearance, 

“T want you to watch, and if the baby 
eries, to take him up and amuse him until I 
come back.” 

“Yes marm!? 

“Be sure aud listen, and take him up, and 
do not leave him sitting on the floor all 
alone.” ‘ 

“Vl take care of him,” said Casabianca, 
shaking the hair out of his eyes. 

Mrs. Eldorf knew the worth of Casabian- 
ca’s promises, so she said again, impressively: 

“Tf the baby cries, B’anca, you are to take 
him up.” 

“Yes,” said Bianca, “and pat him down. 
Sit him on the floor, 1 mean. Yes, good- 
by!” And he helped his mother shut the 
door, giving it an extra bang by way of em- 
phasizing his good intentions. 

He went softly as he could to the bedroom 
door and listened. The baby wasn’t crying. 
He opened the door and wentin. The baby 
was sleeping with its fist in its mouth. 

“Don’t you know better than to eat your- 
self up?” shouted Casabianca, wresting the 
fist away. 

Upon this the baby, who was Casabianca’s 
brother, cried spitefuily. 

“There! you’ve woke up!” said Casabi- 
anca, “ Now you’ve got to get up.” 

He dragged the baby out of bed, and put 
him on the fioor. The baby was still sleepy, 


and cried, and tumbled over and bumped his 
head. : 

“Sit up,” said Casabianca, “and stop that 
noise!” 

The baby sat up because Casabianea sat 
bim up, bat Casabianca failed to shut bim 
up, and he cried lustily. 

“V’llgo off and leave you!” threatened 
Casabianea. 

The baby kicked. Casabianca langhed. 

“That's right,” he said, “‘go it while 
you're young!” Casabianca was an adept 
at slang. 

The baby fell over on his face. 

“Plagne take you!” said Casabianea, sit- 
ting him up again. “O I'm tired! Here?’ 
And he gave the baby some things off the 
dressing-table to amuse him. 

Instinctively the baby stopped erying, for 
Casabianca had given bim forbidden fyuit, 
and how seldom does forbidden fruit fail. to 
gratify!’ The powder-box was a beantifal 
plaything, combined with asmall pineushion 
and a pair of scissors. The baby even went 
so far as to langh, 

Casabianca thought the donghnuts that 
cook had begun to fry when he was in the 
kitchen must be done. 

“You keep quiet till I come back,’ he 
said to the baby, “and I’ll bring you a dough- 
nut as big as my head.” 

Geo,” said the baby, with the pincushion 
in his mouth, 

“ Boo?’ said Casabianea, starting for down 
stairs, and leaving the dooropen. “To bear 
the baby when he cried,” he afterwards ex- 
plained to his mother. 

This proved, however, to be an unnecessary 
precaution, fer the next time the baby cried 
it was at the foot of the stairs, where Mrs. 
Eldorf found him in company with the pin- 
cushion and scissors, when she came in, 
barely escaped with his life. 

“ Casabianca Eldorf!” 

There was no “yes marm” responding 
from the kitchén. 

Casabianca had deserted the ship. 

“The boy, O where was he” 

The cook was asked, but she did not know. 
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CECH DARE’S SACRIFICE. 


BY DORA DALE. 


PART L 

“Some more nails, Cecil, this one fs 
crooked.” : 

“Did you say two sheets, or one? Ibe- 
lieve it will take three.” 

‘“What upon earth shall we do with the 
planof’? And finally, in a grand chorus, 
“O Cecil! do step that bewildering seam, 
and see if these footlights are too far apart. 
Six pans are not enough.” Cecil Dare 
turned, with a hearty laugh at the puzzled 
crowd. 

“What is the matter, girls? How the 
gentlemen are chuckling over our woman’s 
convention—hear them! Yes,” as a whis- 
kKered face peeped maliciously in at the 
window, “I think I shall recall my edict 
of banishment as.far as you are concerned, 
Mr.- Harold. Perhaps you. can induce 
Flora’s nails to become. sitaignt, or aise 
Miss Porter to move the piano’. 

“T knew you must come to it,” said the 
gentleman addressed, with ever so slight 
an accent of triumph as he vanited through 
the open window. “You ladies had bet- 
ter assist in getting up our costumes, and 
let us attend to the scenery and staging. 
What ails the nail, Miss Flora?’ : 

Flora Maxwell shook her. pretty head 
raefully. j 

“Only six here, and three are hopelessly 
crooked! The storeroom of Wachahasset. 
refuses to disclose any more. .Have the 
skiling party gone?” is 

“Why?? asked Cecil,.. as: she: finished 
ker seam. : 

“Because they might be amiable enough 
to sail over to Weehawken and get some 
nails that would drive. in, and.a few more 
tin pans (we’ve ransacked the kitchen de- 
partment, Mr. Harold, and the result is bit 
five), and a paper of ess pins, and some 
twine, and—? 

“Anything. more a interrapted, Geeil, 

“YT see the scarlet and white fag. within 
calling distance ‘of the pier.” . 3 

“Do you?” said mee aechly malicious 
« Then io Mp ceyeht Sve 

ds 8peba- heii, fate ayaa aed 
The fiery Lennox takes the chasu?s2 bc: 


ite 


You iknow his banners well!~f don’t 
doubt. And, Cecil, tell them to get some 
red flannel for—? But Cecil, with burning 
cheeks, was flying down to the pier to es- 
cape Flora’s final sally. , 

“What's your opinion as to banners?” 
whispered saucy Flora in Mr. Harold's ear, 
as she etocd on a chair to hand him the 
hammer. 

“In the instance just paraphrased?” 


-coolly questioning. . 


“Yes; scarlet and white wins.” 

“Are you assuied of that? Something 
might depend upon the oppusing color.’” 

“0Q,” said she, with a wickedly innocent 
face, “I took the blue banner for granted. 
Doesn’t your sailboat—I beg pardon—your 
yacht, carry a flag of ‘true azure? ? 

“At least it has never been struck yet,” 
he said, with some temper, to the intense 
glee of his mischievous antagonist, Then, 
more calmly, “Do you mean that I am to 
congratulate Lennox and your cousin, oris 
it sub rosa?” - 

“Where are you wandering to?’ said 
Flora, very prevokingly. “Z was talking 
about banners? . And she turned to Cecil, 
atthe window. “My dear creature, there’s 
no end of bathing-caps:and seaweed wait- 
ing for our energetic fingers. See,. girls; 
wont these make beautiful. wigs for our 
tablean?? And she covered her pretty 
head with an oil-silk cap, and mounted the 
seaweed on‘top of it to try the effect. 

Clive Harold seemed to have recovered 
his good-humor, as he sat there surrounded 
by the laughing bevy of girls, and got them 
to “put & stitch,” as he called it, “here 
and there.” Here and there, however, 
proved a good deal of a task, and the busy 
crowd was only interrupted by the sound of 
the steamboat whistle, as it came down the 
bay, which was a sort of preparatory signal 
for dinner, for at Wachahasset, you:know, 
the ‘sole amusement is the arrival of that 
absurd little steamboat, which runs over to 
the mainland, and brings the mails and 
passengers twice aday. « 

: Now, I am not-going to tell you,where= 
abouts onthe map you will find that roogh- 
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est of places and jolliest of sandbars. If I 
did, Wachahasset would soon be spoiled 
for the regular boarders, as Mrs. Shoddy 
and Co. would be sure to descend there for 
the sake of the very exclusive set they 
would meet so familiarly. And that year 
which I am telling you of, the queer little 
outlandish hotel was filled with a party of 
the very nicest of Bostonians and New 
Yorkers; some forty young people, with 2 
few lively matrons, who never thought of 
stopping the fun, but always joined in it. 
In addition to the sailboats and old sailors 
indigenous to the place, several of the gen- 
tlemen had brought down their yachts, and 
the scarlet and white flag of the Lennoxes, 
the blue and gold of the Harolds, with the 
green and black stripes of the Maxwells 
and Vanderwaters, made a gay little fleet 
enough when the clear sca-breeze was 
blowing, and the bright flags waved out 
against the sky. They had plenty of bath- 
ing in the surf, fishing and sailing, and in 
the evenings, dancing, concerts and private 
theatricals, with—most dangerous of all~ 
long walks on the beach and pier, a deux, 
with the moonlight for company, and the 
unceasing beat of the grand old ocean 
against the shore. To-night the ever-rest- 
tes3 spirit of the Maxwells, Flora, had in- 
sisted upon. a grand tableau and charade 
entertainment, and having once fairly en- 
asted Cecil Dare in the cause, she was 
quite certain that something pleasant 
would rise out of the chaos. 

Aud, as for Cecil, my “ queen of the rose- 
bud garden of girls,” do you want to hear 
what she was, nay, what she is, for 1am 
painting a real portrait now, and the face 
is very dear to me. First of all, she wasa 
Dare, an aristocrat among aristocrats, and 
far too proud of that fact ever to show her 
pride. They were a grand old family, the 
Dares, counting on the maternal side an 
English earl for ancestor only three gener- 
ations back, and on the other, descent 
from a race of Nurman knights, with a fal- 


con grasping a coronet, and the haughty- 
motto, ‘All or none!’ as their coat-of- 


arms. If ever, in this dear democratic 
country of ours, there could be claimed 
any real aristocracy, the Dares might 
safely call such their own. And the fact 
Was sufficiently well recognized in society, 
for whatever her large clan of relatives 
might boast of, Ceci] herself had no mor- 
eyed charms to attract lovers. Cecil’s moth- 


er was a Spanish woman, whom her father, 
when a gay young officer, craising with 
the Atlantic Squadron, had met, and fallen 
desperately in love with, and finally had 
married. The Dares welcomed the beauti- 
ful young stranger to their hearts and 
homes; perhaps it was from her mother 
that Cecil had inherited the soft Andalu- 
sian eyes and Madonna face, which her 
brown hair and pearly skin showed off to 
such advantage. And she was not at.all 
like a Madonna in those days; simply a 
fair blithe American girl, whose life had 
seen no sorrow. The likeness to Murillo’s 
picture came with the clouds, perhaps—but 
T anticipate. 

Cecil had come down to Wachahasset 
with her aunt, Mrs. Maxwell, Flora having . 
declared. that there would be no fun with- 
out Cecil and her “ satellites,”’ as she play- 
fully called the rival forces of Harold and 
Lennox. It was Flora’s perfect delight to 
torment Clive Harold, and she was a trifle 
ungenerous init, perhaps, for she strongly 
suspected that Cecil’s heart had gone down 
(like many another. woman’s, alas!) before 
Percie Lennox’s witching gray eyes. 

The “dramatic corps’’ behind the scenes 
that night were in astate of grand disorder 
when Cecil came down, dressed for her ap- 
pearance in the first charade. There was 
a pretty little story running through the 
plot, which Flora’s ready wit had drawn 
out for her, and after Cecil had consented 
to take the part of Nancy the barmaid, 
Flora suddenly discovered that no one but 
Percie Lennox could play the part of an 
Irish lover. Cecil did not object in public, 
though she administered a private lecture- 
to Flora, and now she was feeling intensely: 
nervous in consequence of the slight awk- 
wardness. Her color came and went, as 
she became conscious of Percie’s laughing 
gaze, as he stood in the opposite door and 
watched her rapid fingers fly over a last 
and nearly forgotten Moorish dress. 

He was very handsome; even his coarse 
blue boating-shirt and old straw hat could 
not disguise that. Not more than two and 
twenty, very tall, with grand breadth of 
shoulder, and a little graceful head; you 
would turn to look at his figure even before 
you caught 2 glimpse of his face. There 
were the deep gray eyes and straight eye- 
brows, the latter several shades darker 
than his tawny mustache and yellow hair, 
With a nose and mouth beautiful enough 
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fora woman. Yet he was not in the Jeast 
effeminate-looking, and perhaps his great- 
est beauty was the manly honest gaze of 
the frank gray eyes down into yours. With 
genuine sweetness of disposition, he was 
also swiftly passionate and fiery, and that 
(with the propensity that he had to throw 
himself into everything reckless and dar- 
ing) had gained among his friends the sou- 
briquet of “ Hotspur.’ Indeed, the Len- 
noxes claimed that some far distant blood 
of Northumberland’s famous earl wandered 
in their veins, and carried the lion’s head 
ov. their crest in evidence thereof, while 
Pervie’s mother, to carry out the legend, 
had named her only son Harry Percie. You 
so often see people who are 2 complete 
-burlesque upon their baptismal names that 
this instance of the fitness of his was al- 
most droll. 

Up went the sheets that Cecil’s ingenious 
hands‘had made answer the purpose of a 
eurtain, and an. interesting landlady, per- 
sonated by Flora, related to the audience 
her trials and tribulations with Nancy the 
barmaid. F 

Don’t look so worried,” said Percie, 
merrily, as he watched Cecil’s downcast 
face. 

“It?s very foolish of me,’ she said, fal- 
teringly. ‘‘But you know how people—” 
Her face burned—she could not sayit. A 
tender, look went from the gray eyes to 
hers. 

“Will talk? Let them; who cares? 
This is only fun, and you mustn't mind it. 
The earnest part shall come afterward, 
Cecil darling!” 

He had ‘never gone so near the rocks of 
a.declaration before, and Cecil was thank- 
ful that her cue, at that moment called, 
sent her flying on the stage, when, fortu- 
nately, she waited to be addressed by 
Flora, as all idea of her speech had van- 
jshed out of her mind. She was never 
quite sure how she got through with the 

. first scene, but the last was much better. 
Percie was a wonderful actor for an ama- 
teur, and the drollery of his Irish love- 
making did much to keep Cecil’s wits in 
order. He finished with that comic song 
of Lover's, ‘‘Mollie Carew,’’ and inter- 
spersing it with explanations and com- 
ments as to its general application to 
“Nancy,” he cleverly bowed himself and 

- Cecil off thestage, amid the applause of the 

. convulsed audience. 


There was a hifie dark room just off the 
hall, where Cecil fled as the others went 
on the stage, thinking she would sit and 
cool her burning cheeks before meeting 
Percie again. But suddenly: 

“Cecil?? And ahand clasped hers firmly, 
as his tender voice said, “‘‘I'm alone, I'm 
alone in this world widout you? Thesong 
was no jesting for me, dear; wil! you leave 
me ‘alone’ any longer?” 

Percie! you know—” she answered, 
Incidly; and I suppose the rest of her sen- 
tence was whispered in Percie s ear, as bis, 


.tawny mustache brnshed her soft brown 


hair. But in a dark corner of that dark- 
ened room a pale set face watched the 
pair with stealthy fierceness, and Clive 
Harold muttered under his breath, “Tab- 
leau virant, behind the scenes! Pity to 
spoil your heroics, beau monsieur, but the 
slender hair that upheld the sword of Dam- 
ocles is parting fast; you shall fee] my ven- 
geance before another sun sets!’ 

The charades and tableaux were voted a 
grand success by the Wachahasset audi- 
ence, and the actors wound up With a jolly 
little supper in the dining-room. But Ce- 
cil was so tired, and yet so excited and 
happy, that she hardly closed her eyes be- 
fore dawn, and therefore, when she did fall 
asleep, slumbered calmly on until almost 
dinner-time. 

“At last?’ Flora ealled out, merrily, as 
Cecil made her appearance on the piazza 
when the dinner-bell rang. “Yon were 
sleeping so nicely that 1 would not wake 
you. Mr. Lennox, where are Cecil’s 
letters?” 

“Here,” said Percie, giving his hand 
with the letters; “don’t mind us; read 
them, please.” Cecil felt herself flushing 
as she opened them. 

«Father is in Montreal, Flora,” said she, 
as she read, “ going to make the trip of the 
Thousand Isles, leaving mother at Toronto. 
His leave lasts three weeks longer, and we 
Taust mect him at Niagara on the 30th.” 

“ T shall meet the commodore—perhaps!’ 
was whispered in her ear as Percie stooped 
to-pick up herfan. But she only laughed 
a little in reply, as they walked out to din- 
ner together. 

Percie told her during the meal that he 
must leave her this afternoon and sail over 
to Patchongue to send a business telegram. 

“T shall return as soon as I can, but the 
breeze is light, and I doubt if I reach home 
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much before tea. After that will you go 
up to the lighthouse with me? You've 
been talking of it for some days.” - 

“Yes indeed; can’t we go alone without 
the others ?” 

“Tli manage it,” said he, smiling. 
“Come down to the pier and see the 
‘Monarch’ go off.” 

“Where away?’ said Flora. as they 
passed her; standing in the door with 
Harold. 

“Tm off for Patchongue, and Miss Cecil 
is going to the pier. Harold, will youcome 
with us for the sail? Tl be happy to take 
you on board, or, if you prefer it, we 
might have another race between the 
‘Menarch’ and the ‘Una.’ ” 

“Thank you, neither,” said Harold. “ET 
have been beaten once too often by ‘scar- 
let and white’ to risk another trial, until I 
put 2 new reef in the ‘ faire Tina's’ sails.” 

“Very ungallant,” said Flora, ready for 
mischief; “that is, if your ‘Monarch,’ Mr. 
Lennox, stands in the same relation to the 
‘faire Una’ that Spenser’s King of Beasts 
did.” 

“Don’t be vindictive, Miss Flora,” 
laughed Percie, seeing the angry flush on 
Harold’s fave. Then, as he stepped on the 
deck of his yacht, ‘You'll measure speed 
better next time, Harold. Au revoir, 
ladies.” 

They stood on the pier and watched the 
graceful yacht for a few moments, and 
then Flora announced that she was going 
to take the nap which Cecil enjoyed in the 
morning, 3 . 

“ Will you take a walk on the beach with 
me?” said Harold, as Flora left them. 
“You promised me one several days ago; 
perhaps I shall not have it at all, unless I 
improve my opportunity.” 

Cecil’s eyes fell and her color rose at his 
tone. 

“ You evidently have not much faith in 
my promises,”? said she, wrapping her ber- 
nous closer as the fresh sea-breeze blew 
pastthem. ‘I should like to go down and 


see the tide come in. How did you like. 


the charades last night?” 

She had taken his arm, and they were 
going down the plank walk that led to the 
shore. He did not answer her question, 
but asked one instead: 

“Miss Cecil, are you clairvoyante?” 

“I? Whatan odd fancy! Why do you 
ask ?? 


“Because I was wondering whether—if 
You have not-done it already—you would 
care to take a look into that inscratable 
thing, 2 man’s heart.’ 

An unaccountable shiver shook Cecil 
from head to foot. 

“Some one is walking over my grave,” 
said she lightly, in answer to his surprised 
look. ‘‘ What an odd saying that is; so 
weird and ghostly.” 

“‘There are some feet that could not 
walk over my grave without calling its 
ashes to life,” he said, with sudden pas- 
sion. But Cecil would not understand. 

“Q, what a magnificent breaker?’ she 
said, as they reached the beach. “Can’t 
we sit down on the sand and watch them ?” 

He threw his travelling plaid down and 
arranged it carefully for her to sit on, and 
then, before she could begin common- 
places, he stooped down and looked full in 
hereyes and said, “Cecil Dare, I love youl” 

The words were spoken low, but with 
such intensity that Cecil sat absolutely 
speechless, half terrified, and turning pale 
as he went on. 

“Tvs no new thing for you to hear. I 
know that men have gone mad for your 
fair face before to-day. I have seen other 
women who were as beautiful—none who 
carried your resistless charm for winning 
hearts. Do you think it was because of her 
hazel eyes and lovely smile that Mary 
Stuart wound her fetters around the souls 


‘of Darnley and Bothwell, Rizzio and Chas- 


telar? I am not a skillful wooer, Cecil, 
bat I offer you a princely home and for- 
tune, 2 proud old name, and a heart that 
loves you more madly than you will ever be 
loved again. You may think that I am 
placing the advantages of position and 
name before my love; that is only comme- 
ilfaut in our day, and I woo you asa proud 
Dare is best won—by her latent ambition.” 

“Yon seem to be assured of your suc- 
cess, sir,” she said, coldly, repressing all 
sign of the indignant pride he had roused. 
**You certainly bear away the palm for au- 
dacity in offering to barter ‘ position and 
an establishment’ for my hand. I con- 
clude that my heart has nothing to do with 
the bargain.” 

“No! foritisnot mine. But Iwill make 
you love me if I can have but fair field to 
your favor.”” 

She bit her lips impatiently at the arro- 
gant tone. 
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’ “There is no need of further discussion, 
Mr. Harold. Your rejection would have 
been more courteous had you seen fit to be 
less insolent.”” 

A strange gray pallor spread over Har- 
old’s face at the scornful words. 

“Js this final?” he asked, after a brief 
pause. 

“Tt is’? Cecil glanced again at him, 
and angry as she was, her woman’s heart 
bade her add, more gently, “ We were good 
friends before soll some renee me to break 
it all thus,” 

He turned with a sneering smile. 

“You did not know that the little dark 
room had another occupant last night, and 
that the pretty tableau, where you played 

_the part of Juliet toa tender Romeo, had a 
select and appreciative audience—of one?? 

She looked at him, her eyes dilating with 
wonderment, and then rose, gathering her 
bernous about her in cold silence. She 
thought he must be intoxicated ; it was the 
only explanation for such ungentlemanly 
conduct. * 

“Wait, Cecil?’ And he laid an imperi- 
ousband on herarm, “I have a warning 
to give you. You are very happy, perhaps, 
in feeling that handsome, courtly Percie 
Lennox has asked for your hand. It’s just 
possible that Commodore Dare may not 
appreciate the honor quite as highly when 
he finds that his son-in-law in prospective 
‘is a forger!”? 

Cecil turned suddenly—her face lit with 
passion, her delicate features quivering 
with disdain. “‘Go, sir! It is unneces- 
sary to add slander and falsehood to your 
lordly and chivalrous manner of asking 
favors.” 

‘*My poor Cecil,” he said, passing from 
imperiousness to an affectation of pity that 
was doubly galling, “it is hard to believe 
that so gallant a ‘Hotspur’? would stoop to 
such an action—the aristocratic Lennox 
place himself on a par with John Jones the 
common felon. But I always bring proofs 
in cases of this sort; do you know that 
hand and crest ?¥” 

Cecil took the papers be held towards 
her. One was a French drait for six thou- 
sand franes, and signed “ Jasper Harold 7? 
the other, a note of six lines, with the well- 
known “HE. Percie Lennox” as signature, 
and on the seal the lion rampant, the un- 
mistakable Lennox crest, She read the 
Rote vyer twice, 


“My pEAR CLIVE,—God knows, I thank 
you and your uncle for your mercy! I can 
trust to your generosity to destroy the fa- 
tal check, and I enclose herewith my own, 
for the balance due you. If my American 
draft had come one steamer earlier I 
should never have been tempted to commit 
the crime.” 


Even then the trusting, brave girl refused 
to entertain so monstrous a charge against 
her lover. Cecil thrust the papers into 
Harold’s hand with a gesture that was al- 
most queenty. 

“Your story?’ she said, briefly. 

“Not a very long one,” he said, care- 
lessly. “We were abroad together, two 
years ago, you know, and Lennox lived 
en prince in Paris for six months. That 
was nothing, but he gambled atrociously. 
My uncle, who lived in Paris at that time, 
was in the habit of receiving Percie’s 
American drafts, which Mrs, Lennox sent 
subject to Jasper Harold's endorsement. 
One evening Percie lost at the gaming 
table seven “thousand franes to a young 
French due, and having but a thousand in 
his note-book, came to my unele for the 
balance. We were aware of Lennox’s ex- 
cesses, and by my advice Uncle Jasper re- 
fused to advance such a sum-until he re- 
ceived advices from America. Lennox! 
fiung himself out of the house in one of 
his furious rages, and two days after, my 
uncle’s banker sent him that precious bit 
of paper I had the honor of giving you. 
There is some slight irregularity in it, 
which induced them to bring it for inspec- 
tion. Uncle Jasper passed the check and 
paid the amount, and when I called on 
Lennox he admitted, with great appearance 
of penitence, that he had drawn the forged 
check. He sent me the note afterward, 
foolish boy, with the money for my uncle.’ 
Harold paused; Cecil sat motionless and 
pallid as marble. P 

“And now you will ask me, doubtiess, 
why I take the thankless task of making 
myself his accuser by reviving the scandal.. 
I am slow to form a determination, but 
when once formed, you might as well try 
to stop yonder foaming breaker with your 
slender hand as to stem my will. That 
fair-haired boy has crossed my path, and 
won the love of the only woman I ever de- 
sired to possess; but, by heavens! he shall 
cross meno more, Accept my offer, Cecil, 
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” 


and I will tear up these evidences of guilt 
and throw them into the ocean; refuse me, 
and I'll blast his reputation forever! It 
makes little difference that the sin was 
condoned—that he committed it will be 
enough to stain the haughty Lennox 
name.” 

“Have you no pity?’ she said, in a 
faint agonized whisper. 

‘Not where winning you is concerned, 
my queenly, beautiful Cecil!” 

She drew her hand away from him as if 
the touch stung her; not for herself would 
she ask mercy at his hands, but Percie— 
her own young lover! 

“What harm has he. ever done you? 
Spare him this, and ask of me—what you 
will ?? 

The last words were almost inaudible. 
With a gesture of exultation Harold bent 
his evil face close to hers, but he was too 
hasty in his triumph. Had she, Cecil 
Dare, fallen so low as this? And with the 
thought she struck his lips with her slender 
hand and sprang to her feet. . Slowly the 
flashing light came back to her great soft 
eyes, and her voice gathered its strength 
and clearness as she spoke: 

“T have asked you for pity, I have im- 
plored mercy from a stone, but you may 
calry out your worst vengeance before I 
will stoop to the ignominy of your caress. 
You gave me your ultimatum—now hear 
mine. Spare Percie Lennox, let that dis- 
graceful secret lie buried in the oblivion 
from which your fiendlike malice has 
snatched it, and I pledge you my word of 
honor that I will never marry him. But 
in the same breath I tell you boldly that 
your presumptuous hand shall never fetter 
mne, nor will I ever owe home or name to 
so pitiful a traitor. Shame upon you that 
you betrayed a heart that trusted to your 
generosity to destroy the proofs you have 
hoarded! Wait?’—for he burst into a 
savage oath—‘you have not heanl me 
out. If you are not satisfied with making 
my life desolate, and declare, in your baf- 
fled rage, that unless I wed you the story 
will be proclaimed to the world, then I an- 
swer that, so surely as you blast my lover's 
name with crime, I take my place by his 
side and suffer with him, caring for no hu- 
miliation, with my hand in his ?? 

Harold’s fierce eyes glittered with min- 
gled hatred and admiration as this scornful 
defiance rang out above the noise of the 


breaking waves. He had played his cards 
with consummate skill and daring, but he 
counted too surely upon girlish cowardice 
and @ woman’s plastic will. He knew 
nothing of the gallant spirit that had de- 
scended from the proud old Norman 
knights, and throbbed so hotly now in 
Cecil’s bosom; he thought to terrify and 
subdue her, and he had almost succeeded. 
Perhaps he had never loved her so madly 
as at the moment when he thought he had 
lost her, for he knew that the last was no 
empty boast; that, as she said, if his act 
drove her to extremity, she would cling to 
her lover through all. 

I might add that he never loved her so 
intensely, for, notwithstanding his unscru- 
pulous method of using all means to carry 
out his plans, there was a chord of bold 
hardihood in the man that compelled Lim 
to admire Cecil’s dauntless resolution, and 
for 2 moment he faltered in his ernel par- 
pose; for a moment he half resolved to let 
her conquer, were it only to see the soft 
eyes smile gratefally upon him, and feel 
the little hand clasp his in friendship again. 
But the brief impulse passed as he sawa 
look of hope on her face. 

“You are a grand creature,” he said, 
with reluctant justice. “And I have lost 
all! So be it; as long as you and Lennox 
are separated, he is safe from me. But 
what warrant have I that at some future 
time you may—” 

“ My word is passed,’ she interrupted, 
hotly. “Our conversation is ended.” 

“When will you—” he half hesitated at 
the additional cruelty. She became white 
as death. She drove back the bitter tears, 
determined that her enemy should not see 
her weep. . 

“Enough! Leave that to me; and O 
Clive Harold, may God deal with you as 
you keep faith with me this day?’ And, 
turning away, she left him standing on the 
beach. 

Cecil clenched her hands till the rosy 
nails bruised the fair white palms, and 
wished, for one brief second, that she could 
plunge down into the blue smiling ocean, 
away from the cruel sunlight. In that 
short half hour she had buried her sunny 
girlhood, and now there lay before her a 
Woman’s path of trial. How could she 
ever tell Percie! Could she ever look up 
in his face and tell him that she knew his 
dishonor? No, the sacrifice must be all 
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her own; it would be bet an additional 
pang for him to know this afternoon’s 
history. The swift fiery blood that gave 
him his name of “ Hotspur’ would hold 
Harold’s life poor revenge for having 
stained his honor in hersight. Better that 
he should think her false, fickle! and the 
first moan that had passed Cecil Dare’s lips 
shook them then, as she thought how 
another might come to fill her place in 
Percie’s heart. She went up to her own 
room, and locked the door upon Flora and 
her aunt, looking at her watch as she sat 
down on the floor and laid her head against 
the cushion of a chair. Two hours before 
Percie would be back—two hours in which 
to bury her love and hope. Was it years 
since she had lain on this bed with a happy 
joyous heart? Many women have seen 
fond dreams sink down into darkness, but 
few make so little moan as Cecil. The 
torture was as keen, but the wound bled. 
inwardly; the only outward sign of her 
agony was her colorless lips and the mute 
anguish of her eyes. She even smoothed 
the brown braids, and chose another cravat 
before going down stairs, Women do such 
things mechanically, and a silken bodice 
has often been neatly laced over a breaking 
heart, and will continue to be so to the end 
of time, no doubt. 

Upon coming up from the pier, Percie 
found Cecil sitting on the piazza with 
Flora. ° 

“Late, am I not?’ said he, gayly. 
“There is so little wind that I thought the 
sum would be down before we landed. Are 
you ready, Miss Cecil?” 

‘Where are you going?” asked Flora. 

“Updo see the sun set and the lamps 
lit in the lighthouse. Miss Cecil, I don’t 
wish to hurry you, but unless you get across 
that soft sand at a more rapid rate than 
usual, we shall not be half way up before 
old Sol sinks into darkness.” 

“Had you a pleasant sail?” said she, as 
they hurried along toward the lighthouse, 
trying to make her voice sound as free and 
blithe as usual. 

‘Rather, but I was wishing myself back 
with you. You looka little pale and weary; 
is anything the matter, darling?” 

Cecil was thankful that the appearance 
of the lighthouse-keeper prevented her 
answering. 

“Come “long,” said the man; “you’ve 
got "bout five minutes to travel up them 


stairs. Do ye think ye can do it, young 
lady?” 

Cecil smiled. 

“Let me help you; that primitive speci- 
men has enough to do in taking care of his 
lantern.” And Percie slipped an arm 
around Cecil’s waist cleverly, and half 
lifted her up the stairs. Her heart swelled 
almost to bursting, and a sob escaped her. 

* Are you ill?” with some alarm. 

She shook her head, but he paused for a 
few seconds to caress her hair and brow, 
and that delay cost them the sunset; for 
when they reached the top the keeper was 
lighting the lamps, and the sun shedding 
its last ruddy beams on the water. The 
view was beautiful, and they stood for a 
few moments looking at it silently. - 

“I am going down to eat my supper,” 
said the keeper, addressing Percie, “and if 
you and the young lady want to stay awhile 
longer, I’m agreeable, only jest holler out 
to me when you come down.” 

“All right,” said Percie; “here’s a chair 
for you, Cecil, and a cushion for me,” 
throwing it down at her feet, and stretch- 
ing his graceful figure lazily at full length. 

Cecil tried to steady her whirling brain; 
then she essayed to speak, and her courage 
failed her. Better doit suddenly, perhaps. 

“Percie—Mr. Lennox—I have made a 
fearful mistake—” the words died on her 
lips, as he lifted his glorious eyes, fall of 
love, tohers. ‘ I—you—I release you from 
the promise you made me last night, and 
ask you to give me back mine.” 

“Cecil, in heaven’s name, what age you 
talking about?’ Then, sinking back with 
an amused smile, “How you frightened 
me! For half a moment I thought you 
were in earnest.” 

Another effort to quiet the unsteady lips 
and voice; this time he saw the struggle. 

“T do mean it, alas! I can be nothing 
to you in future.” 

He sprang to his feet. 

* Are you mad, oramI? Were you only 
acting a lie last night when you put your 
head on my breast and swore to be mine? 
Cecil, if the whole world proclaimed you 
false, I would cling to you and believe you 
true. Take back my promise!—sive you 
yours! No, by heavens! not till your own 
lips assure me that you do not love me, will 
I believe that I could be so wholly, so 
utterly deceived and betrayed by the wo- 
man I adore?’ 
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“Then you may believe it now.” The 
tone was cold and hollow; she dared not 
raise her eyes to his face. For the first 
time, the proud noble nature had stooped 
to falsehood, and the degradation smote 
her to the soul. But she knew, Heaven 
help her! that only by making him think 
her unworthy could she accomplish her 
end, and upon herself she had no mercy. 
What did it matter? All gladness was 
over for her now; she could sink no further 
into darkness. 

“What did you say? His face was 
stern and pale as marble. She forced her- 
self to look at him for a brief second. 

“Tt has been an awful mistake. I do 
not love you, except as a brother or a 
friend.” And then the storm burst. 

Cecil had often heard that Percie Lennox 
was swift to anger, but she had never 
dreamed of arousing such a violence of 
temper. He showered fiery reproaches 
upon her, he stung her with his scorn, and 
lashed her with his satire. She heard him 
out with dumb agony; she did not try to 
arrest one cruel word, one bitter sneer. 

‘Enough!’ she cried, hoarsely, at last, 
feeling that her strength wag failing ber; 
and she rose, groping like one suddenly 
blind for the staircase. 

The pitiful gesture ‘smote ‘pereie” to the 
heart. For the first time, he had been 
guilty of harsh language to a woman, and 
his remorse was keen. 

“Cecil, my darling, take care; you will 
fall. ‘Trust yourgelf once more to my 
guidance.” And before she could prevent 
; it, he lifted her slight form in his arms 
and began the descent. 

A shiver shook Cecil from head to foot, 
as she closed her eyes and lay half-fainting 
in hisembrace. She was powerless to bat- 
tle against this returning tenderness, and a 
ery broke from her very soul: 

O Percie, Percie, kiss me once before 
we part ?? 

Not once, but many times, and the hot 
tears fell on her upturned face. But they 
were at the end of the stairs now, and he 
drew her shawl carefully around her and 
left her in the shadow, as he spoke to the 
keeper and thanked him for showing them 
the lamps. 

He put her arm within his as they walked 
slowly down to the hotel, and neither broke 
the silence until they reached it. 

“You are an enigma, Cecil,” he said; 


and‘all the anger had gone from his voice. 
“ At one moment you tell me that you do 
not love me, and at the next you force me 
to believe that you are suffering as bitterly 
asIam. Well, Ido not pretend to under- 
stand 2 woman. But ‘remember this: I 
have given you my heart, and I do not 
lightly take back the gift. Scorn it, tram- 
ple it under your feet, if you will, I will yet 
have you for my own some day.” 

She sighed, ‘It cannot be?’ 

“Cecil, you cannot deceive me so; I 
know that you have some hidden motive 
for this, and, though I think it hardly what 
I deserve at your hands, I will not now ask 
you what it is; but I will find it out for 
myself, if it takes me twenty years.” 

He seated her in a dark corner of the 
piazza, and went to get a glass of wine. 
She terrified him by her strange impassive- 
ness; she did not shed a tear, but shook 
from head to foot as if with an ague. 
Percie passed through the hall, and met 
Mrs. Maxwell and Flora in the parlor. 

“Where is Cecil??? Mrs. Maxwell was 
very pale, and Flora sobbing over a letter. 

“Outside. What has happened 2? 

“My brother—Commodore Dare—O, how 


shall I ever tell her?” 

Percie snatched the paper from Flora’s 
trembling hand. 

“Good God, dead? P with shocked 
emphasis. 


“Tt was an accident; they removed the 
steamer’s plank too quickly, and he was 
precipitated into the water. They say the 
wheel struck him, for he was a fine swim- 
mer. Where is my poor child?” 

The words almost died on her lips, for, 
looking like a ghost of her former self, 
Cecil came toward them. 

“What is it, aunt?” 

Percie tried to stop her, but she drew 
the paper impetuously out of his hand. 
One moment of awful pause, as her face 
grew stony in its pallor; she gave a single 
cry, and Percie caught her as she fell. 

They thought she would never come out 
of that deathlike swoon. The nerves that 
had been so strung and Iacerated during 
the painful day had received their final 
shock, and when she did unclose her eyes, 
she seemed stupefied. Finally Mrs. Max- 
well put her arm around her. 

** Cecil,’? as the wandering eyes rested on 
her aunt’s face, “I have a letter here from 
your father; try to read it.” 
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She looked down at the page. It began, 
“My darling Sissy,” his pet name for his 
only daughter. Over her heart came the 
sound of his voice lingeriug on the words— 
her own brave sailor father, whose caress 
she would never feel more; a single low 
sob broke the silence of the room, and the 
tears they had so anxiously looked for 
rolled down Cecil’s cheeks as she sank 
back on her pillows. 

The Maxwells were anxious to get away 
before morning, and there was a possibility 
of their catching the night train if they ran 
across the bay in a sailboat to the main- 
land. Pereie Lennox offered his yacht in- 
stead of their own, on account of its greater 
speed, and in about an hour the travellers 
eame down on the pier, Cecil, still half- 
stunned with her grief, a thick veil drawn 
over her face. ‘Strong arms lifted her into 
the boat and carried her to a sofa on deck, 
and she said, gratefully, ‘‘ You are so good 
to me, Uncle John; I have no father but 
you now,” as she laid wearily down. But 
Mr. John Maxwell was sofme steps behind 
her, and she did not know then, nor for 
long years after, that it was Percie Lennox 
who had held her so lovingly, or that he 
carried away with him—sole token of a 
love stricken in its bloom—a little silver- 
gray glove! 





PART I. 

Iz was a dark gloomy afternoon of a 
November day, and the schoolbell at Miss 
Hatherton’s “English and French Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies” rang 
twice, rather waspishly, as if it said, “‘ Do 
go home! do go homef? to the weary and 
dispirited students. With brightening 
faces the girls rose from their seats, and 
proceeded to pile up their books, the un- 
loosened tongues flying at a pace calculated 
to make up for their enforced silence. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the hubbub, a 
single sharp stroke sounded from the 
principal’s desk. 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Hatherton, 
“as soon as the day scholars have with- 
drawn, I wish to say a few words to the 
boarders.” 

Six of the older girls and four or five 
children (for the boarding-school was 
limited) reseated themselves, and one, a 
pretty sly-looking girl, with masses of 
chestnut hair and big blue eyes, muttered 
to her neighbor: 


“What upon earth’s up? The griffin 
looks wonderfully amiable.” : 

After a few minutes, the schoolroom 
being emptied of all but the girls just 
mentioned and a few teachers, Miss Hath- 
erton, drawing herself up into an attitude 
that she firmly believed combined the grace 
of Madame Roland with the dignity of 
Queen Elizabeth, addressed them: 

“Children, I asked you to wait because 
I wished to inform you of a new arrival. I 
have been applied to by my friend, Mrs. 
Sidney, to receive as parlor boarder tbe 
daughter of Senator Evelyn, who desires to 
have the advantage of musical and Italian 
instructors in New York. Miss Evelyn 
belongs to a very distinguished Boston 
family, and I have no doubt that her 
society will be an acquisition to all of us. 
But I wish you all to understand that there 
must be no running freely into her cham- 
ber, or intruding upon her privacy, as she 
will have nothing to do with the school or 
rules. And now, children, prepare for your 
walk with Madame Fanchon; donnez moi 
la carte.” The last’ remark was intended 
for the servant, and, glancing down at the 
card which bore Miss Evelyn’s name, Miss 
Hatherton prepared to descend, regardless 
‘of morning-wrapper’ and soiled linen. 
“Please have-the weekly reports ready for 
me on my return, Miss Dare,’ she said, as 
she left the room. 

With a weary tired hand Cecil Dare 
opened the book of marks, and sat down 
to fill up the reports. She was used to the 
treadmill now; but to-day her head ached 
shockingly, the children in her department 
had been especially trying, and she had in- 
dulged in a faint hope that Miss Hatherton 
would assign her the duty of walking with 
the girls instead of madame. 

Cecil was a different looking being from 
the one who had laughed and danced, the 
gayest of her set, that summer at Wacha- 
hasset. The face was older, paler, and 
more setin its severe outline; even in her 
happy days she had been devoid of color, 
but now the cheek was at times waxen in 
its transparency, and the full lips a shade 
less rosy. But the noble brow and deep 
eyes were lovely as ever, and the purple 
stuff dress fitted as trimly as the silks had 
done, while the linen collar rolled back 
from the beautiful slender throat, white as 
of old. It was two ‘years since she had 
accepted a position as teacher in Miss 
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Hatherton’s school, three, since she had 
broken her engagement with Percie Len- 
nox. Teaching was her own choice, for 
both the Maxwells and Dares were strongly 
opposed to it, and had each offered her a 
home, Perhaps she might have accepted 
it but that it gave her too much time to 
think, for years had by no means deadened 
the pain of that parting. Twice since then 
a letter had come for Cecil bearing the 
Lennox crest, and with trembling hands 
she had locked them in her desk, where 
they now Jay with unbroken seals. She 
did not dare to send them back, but she 
was equally resolved not to let her heart 
influence her now, when in trial and adver- 
sity, or bring Harold’s vengeance upon him 
by yielding to his pleading. And stern and 
haughty as she had been in her defiance of 
Harofd, she was yet woman enough not to 
wish to exasperate him further; therefore, 
when they met (as they sometimes did at 
the Maxwells), she was polite, but coldly 
indifferent. This behaviour seemed unac- 
countable to her uncle, for soon after 
Commodore Dare’s death, when Cecil’s 
dependent condition became known, MHar- 
old had written an apparently generous 
and ardent letter to Mr. Maxwell, beseech- 
ing his influence with Cecil. She received 
the proposal with something very like 
scorn, and the Maxwells were much an- 
noyed at the refusal of sa excellent 2 
match. About eighteen months before, 
upon the occasion of his mother’s second 
marriage, Percie Lennox had accepted a 
diplomatic appointment, and it was previ- 
ous to his sailing for Vienna that his second 
letter went to Cecil. 

Cecil sat at her desk, working with 
mechanical precision and rapidity, until 
the fading light rendered it impossible to 
continue the 1 task, and then she sat sti{i in 
the darkness thinking. Her head ached 
too much to allow her ideas to go beyond 
the mere physica} pain, but even that was 
not to be long indulged, for presently a 
grand disturbance rose suddenly in the 
hall, First one shrili voice, and then 
another, until she began to think that all 
the Frerch servants in the house must be 
scolding together; so she rose and opened 
the door. It was not totally dark in the 
vestibule, but as the only light came from 
a burner on the second flight above, it only 
served to “make darkness visible.” As far 
as Cecil could discern, three of the servants 


were announcing their intention not to 
carry up another trunk, while the fourth 
stood on the staircase, explaining matters 
toa little figure, holding a travelling-bag 
and shawl. 

“What is all this noise about?’ said 
Cecil’s cam voice, proceeding from the 
schoolroon, door. 

Four tongues responded simultaneously, 
in French and English, that the trunk was 
too heavy; would mam’selle tell the young 
lady to send for a porter? 

“ft beg your pardon,” said the little 
figure, addressing Cecil; “I have just ar- 
rived, and Miss Hatherton ordered these 
trunks carried to my reom—a more difficult 
Matter than I had imagined.” 

The voice was both ladylike and refined, 
and struck Cecil pleasantly. It was impos- 
sible to tell what the stranger looked like, 
but Cecil fancied her from that instant. 

“Miss Evelyn, is it not? asked she. 
“The flights are so long that we are gener- 
ally obliged to take out one of the trays. 
Cun you unlock your trunk here 2” 

“Certainly,” said the stranger, ranning 
down stairs again. “Jt is only necessary 
to take out this; I can find a dress in it, I 
think.” 

“* Very well,” said Cecil. “ Fanchon will 
take it to your room. The south room on 
the fourth ‘story, Miss Evelyn. We take 
tea at half-past seven.” 

Georgie Evelyn gave a glance of undis- 
guised perturbation around the room as- 
signed her as soon as she entered it. Her 
experience of boarding-schools was limited, 
for she had never been to even a day school 
in her life, and coming fresh from a luxu- 
Tious home, with a dijou chamber of her 
own, the low single bed, chest of drawers, 
and small round table, did look rather un- 
promising, i¢ must be confessed. As she 
made her toilet a feeling of homesickness 
began to creep over her, and she retlected, 
with devout thankfulness, that she was 
only to be here for a short time, and, 
finally, with a little bit of a sigh, she heard 
the tea-bell ring, and walked down stairs, 
meeting Miss Hatherton at the foot. 

“Just in time, dear,’ said that lady, 
honeyedly, drawing Georgie’s arm within 
herown. “ Young ladies, I present you to 
Miss Evelyn. Madame Davoust, Mrs. 
Vaughan, Miss Harrison, Miss Dare; these 
are all my resident teachers. I have kept 
a seat for you here at myright hand. I 
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“ never make a stranger of any one, and I 
hope, Miss Evelyn, that I can make you 
enjoy your visit sufficiently to have you 
desire to repeat it.” 

As Georgie’s blue eyes opened with a 
quick amused glance, she raised them to 
the speaker’s face, and, for the rst time, 
took a scrutinizing glance at her. Miss 
Hatherton was, at first gaze, a handsome 
woman of about thirty, large and fair, with 
® fine figure, and plenty of yellow hair, 
which was usually in imminent danger of 
coming down about the shoulders. Miss 
Hatherton’s eyes were blue, her nose 
straight and rather large, and she possessed 
very beautiful teeth, but the eyes had a 
trick of wandering all about, instead of 
looking clearly into yours when talking, 
and the lips were thin and depresséd at the 
corners. Swift and keen was Georgie’s 
glance, as she unfolded her napkin, saying, 
to herself, “‘ Deceitful, clever and hypocrit- 
ical! What a combination?’ And then 
Miss Evelyn ran her eye down the table, 
where the schoolgirls were honoring her 
with the unblushing stare which none but 
that genus acquire. 

Meanwhile, from the opposite side of the 
table, Cecil was eyeing the new-comer as 
closely as was consistent with good-breed- 
ing. From Miss Hatherton’s remarks she 
had received the impression that the parlor 
boarder was a girl of perhaps fifteen, and 
had groaned inwardly over the advent of 
another of the species, who was just uncon- 
trolled enough to be an annoyance. But 
Georgie was a surprise to her. This was 
no unformed girl, but a quiet self-possessed 
lady, with the unmistakable stamp of aris- 
tocrat upon her, from the lovely chestnut 
curls and refined face to the hand, white 
and fairy-like as Cecil’s own, while a certain 
determination: around the mouth, and a 
laughing satire in the deep violet eyes 
made Cecil smile involuntarily, as she 
thought, “A match for Miss Hatherton 
herself, unless my reading of faces is 
false”” Glancing up she caught Georgie’s 
eyes, and blushed at their very evident 
admiration. 

“Twas very much obliged to you for your 
assistance,’ said Georgie, addressing her. 


‘She did not catch Cecil’s name, and was- 


wondering where that lovely Madonna face 
came from. 
“What is that?” said Miss Hatherton. 
Cecil explained in a few words. 


“T am sorry that you had any trouble, 
Miss Evelyn; servants are such a trial. 
You cannot imagine the care, Jabor and 
anxiety it is to have such a charge as mine 
—~no rest for either mind or body. There 
are my servants to give orders to and keep 
watch of, my teachers, who always come to 
mein the smallest emergency, these chil- 
dren, to whom I have such a sacred duty to 
perform, and to send forth into this sinful 
world. Many a time, when my strength 
gives out, and my brain fairly aches with 
being overtaxed, I am recalled to that duty 
by an inward voice, which says, “What 
will you answer if, in future years, one of 
these children come back to you and say, 
‘Miss Hatherton, you have failed in strict- 
ness, or in kindness, or in prudence toward 
me,’ and then I start up and work on. 
Duty is, and always will be, the ruling 
motive of my life, and I hope I shall fail in 
no particular of it toward you, my 
darling.” 

During this extraordinary harangne, de- 
livered with mingled pompusity and meek- 
ness, Georgie was seized with an insane 
desire to laugh. The utter ludicrousness 
of a woman with that face riding duty to 
death, and taking little triumphant flights 
on her hobby-horse, struck Georgie’s quick 
sense of the ridiculous, but by the time 
that Miss Hatherton ended her sentence 
with the very familiar term of “ darling,” 
Georgie’s response was ready for her with 
equal politeness and brevity. 

“I do not for a moment doubt it, 
snadam.” 

Miss Hatherton gave one look at the im- 
perturbable face, and subsided behind the 
tea-urn. . é 

“Children, you are dismissed,” said the 
principal, after the mush and milk, crackers 
and biscuit had been discussed by the 
boarders, “‘ Miss Evelyn, pray finish your 
chicken, Miss Dare, don’t go. MayI give 
you a cup of tea?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Cecil, -while 
Georgie looked up in surprise. 

. “Dare, did you say? I beg pardon, but 
are you related to Mrs. Clarence Dayton— 
she was Flora Maxwell ?” 

“My own cousin,” with a sudden light- 
ing up of every feature, which made 
Georgie think Cecil’s the loveliest face she 
had ever seen outside a picture frame. 
“Now I know who you are, Miss Evelyn; 
you are Clarence Dayton’s cousin.” 
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Up rose Georgie impulsively, and walked 
over to Cecil’s side. 

“Yes, and T have so often heard Flora 
talk of you. We must get acquainted.” 
And down she sat, and plunged into ani- 
mated conversation, considerably to Miss 
Hatherton’s discomfiture. 

Cecil felt as if a new life was dawning 
for her during the next few weeks. Upon 
every occasion that was possible Georgie 
sought her society, and she brightened 
wonderfully under this charm of old ways 
and old associations. For Miss Hatherton, 
even when most kind (and she was, by 
freaks, very gracious to Cecil), was yet un- 
mistakably parvenue, and never more so 
than when she aimed at being aristocratic. 
Georgie Evelyn was a character in her own 
peculiarfashion. Very refined, thoroughly 
accustomed to society, with a spice of elfish 
mischief, that made her enjoy playing off 
Miss Hatherton’s peculiarities in a good- 
humored way, she was both clever and 
amiable, and even when most satirical, it 
was so daintily veiled that Ceci] often was 
the only person who enjoyed it. Brought 
up among the most cultivated literary 
clique of Boston, she had all their polish 
and no pedantry, together with a knack of 
hitting off racy sketches and reviews with 
her pen, which were a source of great 
amusement to those who knew her well. 
Within a fortnight after her arrival at Miss 
Hatherton’s, she had a comical estimate in 
her own mind of the entire household, and 
she entertained Cecil with it one day. 

“First there is Miss Hatherton, politely 
styled ‘ the griffin’ by the girls,” said she. 
“The opinion I formed of her that first 
night I retain, with a small addenda. 
Clever, my dear, very, but her memory is 
too short; she doesn’t remember that 
those marvellons yarns must have joints, 
and has a jagged way of stringing them to- 
gether, which always frets me. A really 
magnificent liar (like Thackeray’s immortal 
Becky Sharpe) one can perhaps afford to 

‘ admire for their consistency, but Miss 
Hatherton contents herself with equivoca- 
tions and misrepresentations, that are so 
very ageravating. The only person who 
ever holds her own with the principal is 
Madame Davoust, and her French wit is 
really charming, Then look at the girls. 
There is Molly Carroll, with her pretty 
face, winning manners and sly ways, a fair 
specimen of one type of the schoolgirl, who 


would kiss you (and mean it kindly, too), 
ang tell Miss Hatherton how late you keep 
your gas burning the next moment. Amy 
Harris—ugh! I shiver when we come in 
contact. No possible amount of toning 
down will ever banish the shoddy element 
there; ‘my pa’s’ government contract ob- 
trades itself on every opportunity. Lola 
Morris, a sweet amiable girl, with a char- 
acter as supple as a reed, and little mental 
capacity, and Carrie Smythe, who only 
cares for her fair face and yellow hair, and 
is a bundie of affectation. In short, chere, 
that quiet dignified Ruth Graham and 
yourself are the only genuine ladies in the 
house ?? : 

But, unknown to Georgie, Miss Hather- 
ton was beginning to be extremely annoyed 
about the growing intimacy with Cecil, 
and one evening it showed itself plainly to 
Georgie’s quick eyes, Every Saturday 
evening was a reception night at the school, 
and on one of these occasions an uncle of 
Georgie’s was present. He was an officer, 
whose name was just then in every one’s 
mouth for gallant service on sea, and Geor- 
gie invited him to call upon Miss Hather- 
ton, knowing how much pleasure it would 
afford her, not only in the present cal}, but 
the future opportunity for mentioning, in- 
cidentally, “My friend Admiral Cleveland.” 
Now the admiral was a widower, and very 
gallant, withal, and in her mischievous en- 
joyment at Miss Hatherton’s delight with 
his flattery, Georgie for a while forgot to 
Notice that Cecil was not in the parlor. 
When she discovered her absence she flew 
up to the schoolroom, and there sat Cecil, 
surrounded by the usual flock. ~ 

“J couldn’t imagine where you were,” 
said Georgie; “pray come down and let 
me present my uncle to you.” 

Cecil’s ip trembled a little as she an- 
swered: 

“You are very, very kind, but indeed it 
is best that I should stay here. Miss Hath- 
erton does not like to have her under- 
teachers brought into notice.” 

“Abominable f’ said Georgie. 

“No, only her ‘duty to society,’ ” said 
Cecil, archly. 

Georgie stood reflecting, and then said, 
warmly: 

“As to-morrow is Saturday, will you 
make one of our party to the opera? My 
uncle has taken a box for me.” 

Ceeil accepted, feeling keenly the deli- 
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cate salvo to her wounded pride, but from 
that day both girls were conscious of hav- 
ing roused the bitterest spite against them~ 


selves that Miss Hatherton was capable of * 


feeling. She made it felt in many petty 
ways, but her tyranny was exerted chiefly 
for Cecil s benefit, as she stood in whole- 
some awe of Georgie’s cool tongue, and 
Georgie’s “position in society.” To get 
into that select and aristocratic circle—to 
be received by the Evelyns—what would 
not Miss Hatherton have bartered in eXx~ 
change for that privilege? 

One evening, as Georgie sat singing at 
the piano in her own room, Cecil knocked 
at the door. : 

“*O, do come in! I’m so glad to see you!” 
said Georgie. ‘Is study hour over?” 

“Yes, and I came to hear you sing. 
What was that last song?” 

“A little Italian romanza; but sit down 
and let me sing you ballads, my tear, 
sweet ballads.” 


That was a charming hour to Cecil, for , 


Georgie’s voice was wonderfully pathetic, 


and she sang exquisitely. Old memories, 


old associations erept over Cecil, until at 
last she burst into tears. Georgie sprang 
up in dismay and essayed ta comfort her. 

“Miss Dare—Cecil dear, sweet Cecil, 
what is the matter?” 

A report at the door made them both 
start. 

“What is it?” asked Georgia, opening 
the door, and carefully interposing her 
person between the servant and Cecil. 

“On monsieur pour mam’selle,” said Fan- 
chon. Georgie glanced at the card, and 
turned to Cecil with heightened color. 

“JT must go down, dear, and I am so 
sorry, for I want to comfort you. Will you 
stay here, sit by my fire and amuse your- 
self with my books and music until I re- 
turn? I wont be lung.” 

Cecil looked up and kissed the sweet 
face; words were beyond her just then, 
and Georgie flew about and made a hasty 
toilet. Left alone, Cecil sat weeping for 
some moments, and then the passion spent 
itself, but left an aching pain behind. She 
tried to busy herself with a book, but her 
thoughts wandered so much that at last, 
with an impatient gesture, she laid it aside. 
As she did so, the book struck something 
that fell to the ground with a rattling 
noise. With an exclamation of dismay, 
Cecil stooped to pick up the locket, set in 


diamonds, which Georgie generally wote, 
and, as she took itin her hand, looking to 
vee if it were injured, she saw that it had 
flown open; and involuntarily, without 
thinking what she did, she glanced at the 
picture. Fatal curiosity! for, smiling up 
at her, with the frank loving eyes of old, 
was the face of Percie Lennox! Cecil did 
not faint or scream, but she closed the 
spring, laid down the locket, and walkea 
out of the room as if she had been half 

stunned. 3 

After tms incident a strange change 
came over Cecil.” Georgie and rhe were 
much together; she could not but love the 
friend whose keen wit and ready tongue 
often stood between her and much un- 
pleasantness, But Cecil grew paler as the 
days went on, and began to have a hacking 
cough that troubled Georgie, and made her 
glad that the school holidays were ap- 
proaching. 

Coming along the hall one evening, 
Georgie encountered Cecil, and stopped 
her by throwing her arm around her waist. 

“Where do you think Ive been to-day ?” 
said she, ina whisper, for the girls were 
constantly passing, and she did not want 
them to hear. “Aft the Maxwells, and 
there I met your mother. Cecil, don’t 
dare begin with ‘no,’ but I have a lovely 
plan, to which your mother consents: to 
take you back with me to Boston for the 
holidays.” 

“O, how kind! Dear Georgie, I should 
love to go, but—” A sly catlike footfall 
checked the words on Cecil’s lips as Miss 
Hatherton passed them. 

“ Whispering in the halls, as you cannot 
be in each other’s rooms! Breaking my 
rules, Miss Evelyn.” The voice was even 
more insolent than the words. 

“This is too much,” said Georgie, angri- 
ly, “but it’s my battle, Cecil, so don’t 
trouble yourself about it.’ And having 
stayed long enough to get a faint assent to 
her invitation, Georgie walked straight 
down to that lady’s room. 

“Miss Hatherton,” said she, calmly, 
“I came down to ask you what you meant 
by your very extraordinary remark just 
now.” 

‘*My rules are that there shall be no 
talking In the halls, and my duty towards 
my houseful of children obliges me to as- 
sert that they shall be obeyed,” snapped 
out the answer. 
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“What amartyr you are to duty, Miss 
Tfatherton! It’s really quite a study with 
you, is it not? But, allow me to remind 
you that I am inno way under your ‘rules,’ 
having nothing to do with your school, 
your scholars, or even your duty towards 
them! TI regret to haye any unpleasant 
words with you, but I really cannot permit 
you to call me to account in this way.” 

“And Miss Dare, your charming toady— 

“Miss Dare is a lady,” said Georgie, be- 
trayed into a haughty emphasis of the 
word, “and I dq not intend to bring her 
name into this matter. I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you, Miss Hatherton, but 
having always been aceustomed to exercise 
my own judgment ia my eboice of friends, 
Idecline any interference in this instance.” 
A MoMent’s pause, during which Miss 
[latherton eyed her with concentrated 
venom; then a smile broke over Georgie’s 
face. “We will not quarrel,” she said, 
calmly. “You perceive that you made a 
mistake, and of course I shall think no 
more about it. Andif you come to Boston, 
as you Say you think of doing before New 
Year, I am sure that you are too kind- 
hearted not to be glad to see Miss Dare en- 
joying herself with me in Beacon Street.” 

Artful little Georgie! Enraged or not, 
what was the poor baffled griffin to do ex- 
cept swallow the unwelcome intelligence 
with a semblance of amiability, if she 
hoped for -any future attention from the 
house of Evelyn? 

Two weeks after, when Georgie (as she 
gleefully expressed it) had ‘shaken the 
dust of the Hatherton mansion” off her 
little feet, Cecil and she arrived in Beston, 
late one afternoon. 

“Mamma returned, Holmes?’ asked she, 
of the grave butler at the door. 

“No, Miss Georgie; Mrs. Evelyn and—~ 

“*No matter,” said she, hastily. ‘“ Cecil, 
we can amuse ourselves till my stepmother 
comes home. Up one flight more; there, 
isn’t this a pretty room ?” 

“How lovely?’ said Cecil, sinking down 
in the easy-chair, and feeling as if school- 
life and “the griffin” were very far 
distant, It was 4 pretty room, with its 
rose-colored drapery and tinted walls hung 
with pictures, one of which, 2 spirited like- 
ness Of Percie Lennox, attracted Cecil’s 
gaze. A pain darted through her heart, 
and the question she began to ask Georgie 
died on her lips, as she thought, “ Why 


cannot I be brave enough to ask one ques- 
tion and end all this mystery ?” 

Georgie left Cecil for a while, and upon 
her return announced that she had a shock- 
ing headache, and therefore would order 
tea in her room. It was 2 cosy meal, a3 
they'sat before the bright fre, and Georgie 
was delighted to find that her friend looked 
almost happy among her new surroundings. 

“What a bore?’ said Georgie, dismally, 
as Holmes came in with a card just as tea 
was over; “I forgot to say we were en- 
gaged, What shall I do?” 

“T might go down as proxy,” said Cecil, 
laughing, “except that I don’t know your 
friend, 2” 

Georgie colored uneasily. 

“Then he fibbed,” said she, langhing to 
cover her slight embarrassment. ‘You 
did not see the card, Cecil; it’s Clive 
Harold.” 

Cecil started. 

“Ido know Mr. Harold, but he is nota 
person whom I care to meet.”” 

“Very well; Holmes, just say— Buta 
gesture from Cecil stopped her. 

A sudden thought had strack the girl, an 
unaccountable desire to see the man who 
had so injured her, which afterward seemed 
to her like an inspiration. 

“Tye changed my mind; if you do not 
feel well I will be the bearer of your ex- 
cuses,”? 

Georgie looked more relieved than the 
occasion seemed to warrant, though she 
begged Cecil not to go unless she really felt 
like it. But as soon as Cecil left ber, 
Georgie gave a very triumphant chuckle. 

“I wonder what my prisoner is doing? 
Poor Percie! I must run down and let him 
out of the house while she is away, Cer- 
tainly, the most unlucky chances always 
befall me; who could have foreseen that 
the dear fellow would get back from Eu- 
rope just at the very hour of our arrival? 
I never will undertake to°manage a love- 
affair again?’ From which it will be seen 
that Miss Georgie was only a sad naushty 


_ plotter in disguise! 


Unconscious of a}) this, and that tricky 
fate was preparing another trial for her, 
Cecil followed Holmes down stairs. Har- 


-old was bending over a fine engraving, and 


did not hear her light step until she stood 
almost at his side. Expecting to see Geor- 
gie, he looked up with a merry smile, to 
meet the eyes whose grave reproach had 
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haunted him ever since that stormy inter- 
view on the sands of Wachahasset. 

“ Cecil!—and how changed!’ burst from 
his lips as he started up. 

“It is some months since we have met, 
Mr. Harold,” she said, gravely, “and I 
have not been well this winter. Ido not 
wonder that you find me altered; I can see 
it in the mirror myself.” 

“T never hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing you here,”’ he said, recovering him- 
self. “I did not know that Miss Georgie 
and you were friends. How do you find 
Mrs. Evelyn?” 

“T have not met her; she is absent from 
home.” . 

“Not met her?” he said, surprisedly. 
You used. to be a great admirer of hers. 
What! answering her puzzled face; “itis 
not possible that you are unaware that the 
present Mrs. Evelyn was formerly Mrs. 
Lennox?” 

Her shocked start and change of counte- 
nance convinced him how ignorant she was 
of the fact. Like a flash many mysterious 
acts of Georgie’s came back to her mind— 
the locket-—Percie—her stepmother. 

“What can you think of me?” she cried, 
passionately. “I did not know where I 
was coming; in my seclusion I never even 
heard of Mrs. Lennox’s second marriage. 
And Percie is away—for Heaven's sake, do 
not think I meant to break my word P? 

He looked at her remorsefully; looked 
at the sad pale face, until tears dimmed 
the eyes of that bold bad man. 

“would not have believed that so noble 
4 woman breathed on earth as you are, Ce- 
cil Dare! How did you ever come to let 
me see you thus? Did you think even my 
heart proof against your lovely wan face?” 

Too amazed to answer him, Cecil only 
fixed her large eyes on his in wonderment. 
His features worked convulsively; he 
seized her hand and kissed it with remorse- 
ful tenderness. * 

“You have now your last and greatest 
victory; you have conquered me! Cecil, 
did a thought never cross your mind that 
the lying and forging might have another 
author than Percie Lennox, or that dis- 
grace might fall on other heads than his? 
Tloved you better than my own soul, and 

-I stooped to sin for your sake. But you 
nearly baffled me, Cecil; if you had been 
an ordinary girl you would have done so. 
Had you chosen, instead of bearing the 


weight of sacrifice yourself, to take the 
other course with which you threatened 
me that day—had you gone to Percie with 
the base tale I told you—he could have 
proved to you that I swore falsely, and 
forced the lie down my throat. They tere 
forgeries, Cecil, but done by my hand, and 
planned “by my traitor’s head to plunge a 
dagger into the truest, bravest heart that 
ever throbbed in a woman’s breast!’ 

“Then may God forgive you, Clive Har- 
old; you traitor, who traded upon a wo- 
man’s purest feelings!” 

An iron grasp clutched Harold’s throat, 
a tall grand form that they knew well 
towered above them, and Percie Lennox’s 
beautiful face was darkened by rage as he 
flung himself between the speakers. A 
ery, so full of love and joy that it thrilled 
Georgie’s listening ears, broke from Cecil: 

“Percie! Percie! O my darling, forgive 
me—and him!” 

Clive was no coward. He freed himself 
by a sudden spring, and spoke: 

“Tll meet you when you wish, Lennox. 
It will never be aught but mortal hate be- 
tween us two.” 

“‘Percie,’’ the low tender voice said, “he 
is not all bad; for my sake, let this miser- 
able matter go no further. For my years 
of pain I freely forgive him, since he, of 
his own free will, confessed the bitter 
wrong he had done you. Mr. Harold, I 


-can take your hand now with more respect 


than I have ever done; in the happiness 
you gave me to-night, the past is fully 
atoned.” 

A tear, hot and burning, fell on her 
hand, and with that last unspoken tribute 
to her womanhood, with bowed head and 
quivering lips, Clive Harold left her, let us 
hope, a better, humbler man. 

Shall I go further, and try to paint the 
radiant happiness that the New Year 
brought for my lovely Cecil, the deep 
subdued joy of Percie over his recovered 
treasure, Flora’s malicious glee, and Geor- 
gie’s delight at having imprisoned her step- 
brother where he heard both his accusation 
and vindication? Percie had come home 
by Georgie’s suggestion, to make one last 
effort to clear up the mystery; but she had 
implored him not to present himself before 
Cecil until she had sounded the ground for 
him. And she was about undertaking that 
hazardous operation when Mr. Harold’s 
card interrupted them. 
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Percie and Cecil were married very 
quietly one February morning, at the Max- 
wells’, and among the guests assembled to 
grace the occasion, Cecil insisted upon hay- 
ing the redoubtable “ griffin,” who, decked 
with smiles, and looking handsomer than 
ever, fair and false as usual, was endeavor- 
ing to atone for past mistakes. Cecil for- 
gave her, but I doubt whether Georgie ever 
did, for as the Mr. and Mrs. Lennox stood 
on the deck of the Cunard steamer the 
next day, just before she bade them a iov- 
ing good-by, Georgie announced her inten- 
tion of going back to keep Miss Hatherton 
in order for the next month! 





“T can-bring myself down to a proper 
Christian degree of forgiveness toward Mr. 
Harold,” said she, with a gay little laugh, 
“but as for the ‘ griffin,’ I cherish a grudge 
against her still for Cecil’s sake. Never 
mind; Pl be even with her yet?’ 

“TJ haven’t a doubt of it,” said Percie, 
saucily. ; 

“You needn’t laugh; PH write a novel 
and introduce her in it, or you'll find a 
sketch of her, some day, wandering around 
in some of the magazines. Fine material 
there, and plenty of room for incidental 
touches!’ , 

And she kept her word! 
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CECIL. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


“Yzs, this must be the place. Driver, 
you may stop, for I am at the termination of 
“my journey.” — 

As the speaker ceased, the driver of the 
rumbling okl coach descended from his 
perch, and, opening wide the door, stood 
waiting in silence for his passenger to alight. 

She came presently, and iu the fading 
flickering twilizht of the dull December day, 
her features appeared very shadowy, even 
weird; but her form was perfect even to 
elegance, and her movements full of grace; 
for, after having given directions to the man 
where to place her trunks upon the pave- 
ment, and paying him her fare, she turned 
and moved slowly through the gate and up 
the broad gravel walk, stopping now aud 
then to gaze intently about her, at the large 
garden spread out before her, with naught 
but tall evergreens standing as sentinels in 
the thickening gloom, and heaps of pine 
straw and brush here and there, telling 
where the moist choice flowers were pro- 
tected from the piercing cold. As she drew 
nearer the house, she could ouly see, in the 
December twilight, what appeared to be a 
ghostly pile, with huge pillars and spacious 
balconies, 5 

“And I am once more to have a home!” 
murmured. she, as, placing her foot upon 
the lower step of the broad stone flight, she 
ascended slowly, now and then leaning 
against the iron balustrade. “How strange 
it all seems! I wonder if 1 shall like him? 
I wonder if Agnes is happy? I don’t see 
how she can be with aman so much her 
senior, But I am getting chilled by this 
cold wind, standing here so moodily in the 
darkness; yet—yet—strange as it may ap- 
pear, I shrink, and fear to enter; for it seems 
te me something whispers, ‘In that house 
you shall meet with oné who will control 
your destiny” How weak Iam! Just like 
a silly schoolgirl. I must not forget, for now 
Jam a young lady. Courage, faint heart! I 
shall ring the bell,” 

Ascending the steps with a firm tread, she 
touched the silver knob, and presently a 
‘footstep approached, and the door being 
opened, exposed to view a wide hall, Sus- 
pended from the frescoed ceiling was a beau» 


tifal lamp, threwing a bright light upon the 
neat matting hat-rack, with its oval mirror, 
and a long damask-cushioned settle. 

“Is Mrs. Claire at. home?” inquired the 
lady at the door. 

“She is, ma’am; walk in.” 

Opening the door, the bright mulatto girl 
invited the lady to enter, and advancing be- 
fore her, placed her hand upon a door to the 
right; turning to the lady, who followed her 
closely, she asked: 

“What name, ma’am ?” 

“Cecil.” 

The girl looked with astonishment at the 
face, which, now seen beueath the lamplight, 
proved to be very beautiful. 

“Cecil! Nothing else?” 

“ Miss Cecil, then,” said the young lady, 
smiling faintly. 

The door being opened, the waiting-girl 
and visitor stood at the entrance to an ele-— 
gant room, Their steps- upon the soft car- 
pet were unheard, and Cecil looked with 
evident admiration upon the rich adornings 
of the room, : 

Heavy damask curtains of a_rich brown, 
with over-curtains of rose colored silk, hung 
in graceful festoons from the massive bronze 
cornicing, and lay in a glittering heap upon 
the brown velvet carpet, with its vine of 
pink moss-buds. Rich paintings hung upon 
the walls—paintings from the old masters. 
Handsome chairs and sofas of mahogany, 
with brown velvet coverings, were arranged 
in graceful confusion; while, here and there, 
swinging etageres with their pretty adorn- 
ings stood out upon the snowwhite wall. A 
marble-top table occupied. the centre of the 
room, covered with books with richly em- 
bossed bindings, fancy needlework, a buard 
of chessmen, ete.; while xlarge jet bird with 
open mouth emitted bright beams of light, 
crowning with a beautiful halo the quartet 
gathered around the glowing fire. 

Two gentlemen and two ladies arose, with 
one exception, as they beard the words: 

“If you please, ma’am, she said her name 
was Miss Cecil.” 

“Who?” quickly inquired the lady she 
had addressed ; and turning towards the door, 
she observed the young lady with large eager 
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black eyes, jetty hair, and marble-like face. 

“ Cecil! how happy I am to see you?’ And 
soft arms were twined about the traveller's 
neck, and soft kisses rained upon her cold 
lips. 

“Dear husband, this is my loved sister 
Cecil, of whom you have heard me speak so 
often,” continued the gentle little lady with 
the soft dark eyes and chestnut-brown hair, 
leading Cecil towards a tall dignified looking 
gentleman, 

“Cecil, sister Cecil, welcome to our home, 
I greet you witha brother’s greeting.” And 
clasping a hand in each of his, he bent his 
Stately head and imprinted a kiss upon her 
white forehead. 

“Gertrude, this is my sister Cecil; Cecil, 
my friend Gertrude Manning.” 

The bright little lady then gently led Cecil 
towards a sofa drawn up in one corner near 
the glowing fire, and there, upon her downy 
pillows, and enveloped in soft merino shawls, 
was a fragile-looking little creature, with 
bright golden hair and fair brow, but upon 
the cheeks bright carnation spots burned 
unnaturally; the eyes, which seemed to 
have stolen their hue from the modest vio- 
let, were raised timidly, lovingly, to the pale 
proud face bending over her, and with a gen- 
tle caressing motion she drew the dark-eyed 
maiden towards her, and whispered during 
@ caress: 

* Love me, dear Cecil !” 

One other yet remained; tall, nobly-formed, 
with an Antinous-like head, around which 
clustered hair of the richest brown; eyes of 
adeep hazel*looked down into those sad 
black ones as the words, “ Mr, Allen Percy, 
permit me to introduce to you my sister 
Cecil,” were uttered. A white well-formed 
hand was extended, and the fair frail one of 
the dark-haired maiden was clasped with a 
warm pressure. 

“How good it is to have you home, dear 
Cecil!” exclaimed Agnes, a8 she seated her 
sister in the large armchair which Allen 
Percy brought forward, untied the travelling- 
hat, removed it with her own hands, and 
lovingly brushed back the heavy bands of 
raven hair, parted in the centre, and fash- 
ioned simply over the delicate ears into a 
massive Grecian knot behind. The face was 
pale, exceedingly so, yet very beautiful; and 
those large mournful black eyes glittered 
through their tears like stars reflected from 
the waters of a quiet: lake: The delicate 
mouth quivered, and a half-suppressed sigh 


escaped the pale beautifully chiselled lips, 

“ Dear Cecil! how thoughtless 1 am! The 
joy at seeing you has entirely robbed me of 
my little stock of common sense. Come, 
love, I shall lead you to your room. You 
must all excuse her to-night, as she is faint 
and weary from her journey.” 

For three days, when her guests inquired 
after her sister, Agnes would reply that the 
dear child was fatigued; that, having just 
undergone the excitement of commence- 
ment, the bidding farewell to schoolmates, 
her long journey alone, and then her ride 
from the station, where she had expected 
some of the family to meet her, and been 
disappointed, had all so affected her that her 
nervous systemn was somewhat unstrung. 

* But you shall see her to-morrow,” con- 
tinued the little lady, towards the twilight 
of the third day, as she entered the parlor, 
where the several members of her small 
household were assembled, and made this 
reply, or something similar to it, for the 
twentieth time almost, to first one and then 
another, but principally this evening to Mir. 
Allen Perey, who, as he heard the door open, 
had turned quickly; but seeing his pretty 
hostess alone, a shade had passed over his 
face. He inquired after Miss Cecil, and the 
shadow lifted as he heard the words, “You 
shall see her to-morrow.” 

He moved away towards the sofa, where 
reclined the fragile little figure among its 
soft wrappings; and bis voice was low and 
sweet, touched with sadness, as he asked: 

“ Shall I read or talk, dear Gertie?” 

The reply came so low that he bent his 
brown locks until they mingled with the fair 
curls upon the pillow, and oue little hand, 
lying upon the velvet cushion, was made 
prisoner. 

Agnes, drawing an ottoman near her hus- 
band’s armchair, seated herself upon it, and 
with a bright smile looked into his face, 
saying: 

“Now, dear Ernest, what shall I do for 
you to-night?” 

“Sit and talk with me, my wife—my Ag- 
nes. J never weary of your bright face, 
your loving tones; they are so sweet to me. 
You, my darling, appear as-a beautiful pic- 
ture rising out of the dark night of my life” 
And the husband's hand wandered caress- 
ingly amid her brown hair. : 

As these four sit thus, what better oppor- 
‘tunity can be found of reading their history ? 

Agnes, the wife of Ernest Claire, had been 
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the only child of a wealthy merchant of 
Charleston, South Carolina. She had been 
sent to the female college in Columbia at an 
‘early age, and only during her summer va- 
cation was she permitted to visit her parents 
and spend with them the summer months, 
which were usually spent in travel, visiting 
sone watering-place, or quietly spending the 
time on the seacoast. . 

During one of these vacations {when Ag- 
nes was in her fourteenth year), while pass- 
ing the summer months at Long Island, 
there came one of those fierce storms which 
now and then sweep across the ocean’s 
broad face, when, tossed by an easterly wind, 
It appears as one vast sheet of foam. It was 
terrific. The waves, rolling shorewards, 
paused for an instant, as if to gather renewed 
strength, then hurled themselves on shore 
with a report that reechoed along the beach 
similar to the booming of caunon. 

_ A ship was tossed upon the broken jagged 
rocks at dead of night; and at dawn of day 
the coast was strewn with boxes, bales of 
merchandise, and—dead bodies. 

From the wreek was taken a little girl, ap- 
parently nine years of age; the only living 
creature saved from that dreadful death. 

She was securely fastened to one of the 
sofas in the ladies’ cabin, while one she 
called nurse was found dead beside her on 
the floor. 

In broken English she made known to the 
many spectators—who thronged the beach, 
and looked with feelings amounting almost 
to awe upon the ocean waif which the men 
who had visited the wreck had brought back 
with them—that she had left Italy with her 
nurse to find a home in America; that her 
mamma, had died of a broken heart, nurse 
said; which was all she knew. And great 
tears gathered under the heavy silken lashes, 
and fell upon her little mourning jacket, 
where they lay glittering like diamond drops 
as the light fell upon them. 

When some of the spectators proposed to 
send the wee Italian waif to the poorhouse, 
good kind Mr. Clifton, the father of Agnes, 
stepped forward, and placing his arm pro- 
tectingly about the shrinking little figure, 
Jooked around upon them with a tear in his 
eye, as he exclaimed 

“No! Ishall take her as my own. God 
has blessed me with a loving wife and one 
sweet child. I shall take to myself this 
wee one, and be a father unto her. Will 

“you go with me, my child?” 


Looking up into the kind face tenderly 
bending over her, the great black eyes again 
flooded with tears; and in very sweet broken 
English she told him that she would be his 
chiid, 

Thus it happened that Cecil, the little 
shipwrecked Italian, became the adopted 
sister of the fair Agnes. 

When Agnes returned to school Cecil ac- 
companied her. Thus time passed until 
Agnes’s graduation. On that day she re- 
ceived a message that made known to her 
that she was an orphan. 

The shock was very great to both; for 
truly they had lost their all. Agnes was 
carried fainting from the hall, and for many 
weeks her existence was despaired of. Cecil 
nursed her back to life and strength, and 
after her recovery, left her to return to her 
school duties. 

Mr. Clifton had divided his large property 
equally between the two sisters, and each 
one possessed an independent fortune. 

Agnes found a pleasant home with the 
family of Mr. Manning, a friend of her father; 
and during her residence with them, she 
and Gertrude Mauning entered into a true 
and abiding friendship. 

"Twas there she met Ernest Claire, with 
his grave bearing, even to sadness, his large 
dark eyes and melancholy smile. * Although 
he was many years her senior, yet wheu ke 
asked her: 

“ Agnes, will yon be my wife? Will you 
bear with my gloom, my moroseness, and 
love me through all? I shall not deny that 
you are very dear to me, and should you re- 
fuse my prayer, I should henceforth be very 
miserable; yet if you do not love me, tell 
me that you do not.” 

“But [do love you, Ernest—Mr. Claire?’ 
whispered the gentle voice; and Ernest 
Claire gathered her in his strong arms, close 
to his heart, and wept for joy. 

They were married;'and Ernest Claire 
took his bride to a beautiful country. home 
on the banks of the peviey eaays ride from 
the nearest station. 

When.old Mr. Manning esnaraiidaiea Ag- 
nes on her bridal morn, he remarked: 

“Agnes, my child, you have made a wise 


" choice. Ernest Claire is,.as I have octen 


told you, the only son of an old friend and 
classmate of my boyhood.- You could not 
have made a better ehoice had you been fa- 
vored with the whole number of Carolina’s 


_ Proud sons to choose from; fur he is a native 
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of Carolina, a man of worth, of wealth, and 
of honor.” : 

With a tear in her eye, but a smile upon 
her lip, she thanked the kind old gentleman, 
and entered her new home, just one year 
before her sister Cecil’s graduation. 

Spending the dreary winter months with 
her were Gertrude Manning—who, having 
been from her girlhood a consumptive, was 
now a confirmed invalid—and her betrothed, 
betrothed in their childhood by their pa- 
rents, Allen Percy. ~ 

Gertie’s history is'soon told. °Tis that of 
a meek and gentle sufferer, waiting for and 
expecting death, yet hcping, praying to live; 
loving Allen Percy with a love amounting to 
idolatry. He had been her companion from 
infancy. She had taken her first step sup- 
ported by his arm, and the first word her 
baby lips uttered was “Allen.” With smiles 
and many sage nods of the head, the parents 
watched their childish friendship, and pre- 
dicted ‘that ’twould ripen into something 
more lasting after a while. So, with many 
kind hopes and prayers for the future, they 
betrothed them in their youth. 

Allen was taught to look upon Gertrude 
as his future wife, and the young girl had 
from her earliest recollection heard the ex- 
pression: 

“When Gertieand Allen are married, such 
and such a thing will be ‘perfécted, ete.” 

Allen left home for college. Gertrude’s 
health being very delicate, she received in- 
struction from a governess at home. 

After an absence of five years, Allen re- 
turned and found his betrothed a beautiful 
but very fragile flower. His affection for 
her was very calm—no tremor, no thrill of 
exquisite delight flooding his being at her 
touch, or tone, or smile. He often asked 
himself if this calm brotherly feeling was 
love. ; 

But with Gertrude ’twas different. Hig 
slightest touch or tone sent the bloud cours- 
ing through her veins, and her poor little 
heart would flutter, as if trying to burst its 
prison bars in order to fly away to the object 
of its worship, and finding shelter upon his 
broad breast, sing to him the story of her 
love, 

But to return to Cecil, the child of storm 
and shipwreck. While the four sat together 
in the parlor, sle was reclining in a large 
easy-chair, before a cheerful fire, in a neat 
and elegantly furnished chamber directly 
above them. “Sister Cecil’s room” it had 


been named by Agnes the first time she was 
conducted over the house by her husband ; 
and “ Sister Cecil's” it was, in truth, because __ 
no one had ever been permitted to occupy it. 
Agnes had often aired and dusted it, waiting 
with almost childlike impatience for Cecil’s 
schooldays to be over, so that she might ad- 
mire the pretty room. And admire it she 
did, for one could not heip but do so. A 
true Italian, she was a great lover of dark 
rich colors; and it was with manifest appre- 
ciation she sat this evening admiring the 
various elegancies of her ‘room. The low 
but richly carved bedstead pleased the eye 
with its handsome covering, and pilluws 
covered with maroon colored silk gleaming 
through the delicate lace overwork. Heavy 
damask curtains of the same rich hue hung 
from the ceiling, and lay upon the carpet of 
maroon velvet with its vine of ivy leaves, 
Several low chairs, and the large armchair 
which she occupied, reflected the same beau- 
tifal color. Large white marble urns upon 
the mantel held their offerings of mistletoe 
and .ivy, the ‘latter twining its-long arms 
about the urns, trailing down the sides of 
the marble mantel, and swaying to and fro 
at the slightest motion, or nestling its glis~ 
tening leaves beside their twin sisters upon 
the velvet carpet. 

The oecupant of the chair was in keeping 
with the room; she wore a dressing-sown of 
maroon merino, with heavy cord and tassel, 
and the small foot perched upon the fender 
was encased in a maroon velvet slipper. 

“Surely Agnes must love me very dearly, 
How rich, how elegant this entire room! 
And all for ‘Sister Cecil’ Sister Cecil! Who 
is Sister Cecil? Will any one tell me? A: 
waif—a stray weed cast upon shore by the 
great sea waves. Hideous monsters! Why 
did they take all that ship’s crew and leave 
me? J, who have not even a name! How 
trying it is tolive as I live! having no knowl- 
edge of those who gave me birth, no hope of 
ever possessing that knowledge, of even 
knowing that I ever had a name.” 

She could never be prevailed upon to take 
the name of Clifton. During the last vaea- 
tion passed ‘with their parents, previous to 
their deaths, Mr. and “Mrs. Clifton again and 
again besought her to' alter her resolution 
and let them bestow upon her their honored 
name, 

“No, no, dear father, dear mother; °tis 
enough for me to receive-your kindness now, 
Icannot take your good name. You do not 
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know, I de not know, to whom you are giv- 
ing it All I can remember of: my early 
home and of my mother is, that we lived in 
a tiny nest, hid away among hanging hills 
and sweet clinging vines, The face of my 
mother was bright and joyous to look upon 
whenever a dark handsome man. she had 
tanght me to call ‘Papa’ came to our quiet 
little nook, and placing his arms about her, 
drew her head to his breast, smoothed her 
beautiful hair, and called her pet names. I 
was their little Cecil. °Tis the only name I 
remember ever having; therefore, let me be 
Cecil still. ; 

“Butachangecame. Papacame no more, 
and mamma grew pale and thin, and wept 
all the while. Her step grew slower and 
feebler every day; and at last, one night 
nurse took me from my little bed and car- 
ried me in her arms to my mother’s couch; 
she drew me down to her, and whispered 
her blessing in our own beautiful Italian, 
closed her wan lips, folded her thin hands, 
and died. Nurse had my mamma buried 
under green waving trees and clinging vines, 
and I dressed her grave with flowers which 
I watered with my tears. The nurse carried 
me far away from my old home, and she 
worked for me so faithfully; and often, when 
she thought I slept, would she wring her 
hands, erying: 

“Alas, my poor darling 
of her?’ 

“Then she told me we were coming to 
America; I asked why, and whiere it was, 
and she bade me hush, muttering tu herself: 

“*Perhaps well find him; God grant we 
may! 

* We started ; the vessel was wrecked upon 
the Long Island coast. You, loved ones, 
Kindly took the storm child in. This is all I 
know concerning myself. I cannot, dear 
frieuds, bear to be called by any other name 
than Cecil.” 

For a while some commented upon this 
strange freak, but after a time it was forgot- 
ten; and “ Miss Clifton and her sister” was 
the usual manner in which they were spoken. 
of. Agnes never seemed to regard Cecil in 
any other light than that of a dear sister. 
She never spoke of the little maid of the 
shipwreck; and many of their most intimate 
acquaintanees—acquaintances formed dur- 
ing their school life, and especially since Ag- 
nes had completed her course—kbew not 
but. that they were own sisters, 


! what will become 


. On the night in question, Cecil sat and 


mused, She had seen her‘sister but twice 
since the death of their parents, five years 
ago, and each time Agnes had visited her; 
therefore, she had never, until her arrival; 
seen her brother-in-law or her sister’s friends. 

“JT think I shall go down stairs in the 
morning,” she continued after a while, ina 
low voice. “I want to see if I shall like my 
new brother, and I want to look at that 


_ beautiful Gertrude) Manning, and her be- 


trothed—Allen Percy.” 

As the last name was uttered, 2 quiver 
passed through her frame, she closed her sad 
eyes with a sigh, and sank deeper within the 
depths of the richly cushioned chair, 

Yes, she went down stairs the next morn- 
ing; and as she opened the'door leading into 
the parlor, a tall gentleman, standing with 
his face to the fire, turned and came eagerly 
forward to meet her. Directly in the centre 
of the room he put out his hand with a pleas- 
ant “ Good-morning, Miss Cecil; I hope you 
have recovered from the fatigues of your 
journey. Permit me to lead you to the fire.” 

Without raising her eyes to bis face, she 
permitted him to take her hand in his, 
though it trembled slightly, and conduct her 
to the same chair she had occupied the e night 
of her arrival, 

He seated himself near her, and for several 


- Moments she gazed thoughtfully into the- 


bright blaze leaping up the chimney. Drawn’ 
by an irresistible impulse, she at length raised 
her head. He was regarding her intently.’ 
Their eyes met, and were quickly withdrawn. 
Allen Percy covered his face with his hands, 
as if to shut out some glorivusly brilliant 
light, while Cecil, pale, calm, but with a 
strange dazzling brilliancy in her eyes, turned: 
her head away, and hid ber face upon the’ 
downy velvet arm of her chair. : 

After a while the door was opened and the 
other members of the family entered, finding: 
these two sitting very quietly, one studying 
the vine on the carpet, the other watching 
the bright flames. Mr. Claire bore Gertrude 
in his arms with as - much ease as he would: 
have borne an infaut, Agnes walked lovingly 
by his side. With a pale face and compressed: 
lips, Allen Percy rose mechanically from his 


‘chair and arranged the invalid’s sofa. With 


& weary little sigh she sank upon her cush- 
ions, and putting up her sweet lips, resem- 
bling twin rosebuds,; she whispered: 

“Kiss me good-morning, dear Allen!” 

He bent his head, but instead of. pressing 
his lips to: hers, as-was his custom, he left 
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@ hurried kiss upon her pure white brow. 
“0, how cold your lips are, dear Allen! 
They have chilled me.” And with pretty 
pretensions of anger, his betrothed drew her 
warm shawl about her shoulders and smiled 
& pleasant good-morning to Cecil. “You 
will not refuse my lips, eh, dear Cecil? You 
see I know you already, for I have heard 

Aggie speak of you so often.” 

Mr, Claire greeted Cecil gravely, kindly, 
while Agnes pressed a loving kiss upon her 
brow and called her dear sister. 

During all this Allen Perey had walked to 
the window, and sweeping aside the heavy 
curtains with his hand, looked out-upon the 
bright scene before him—the great earth 
covered with hoar frost, which sparkled like 
diamonds beneath the sun's bright rays. 

Tue silence which followed the morning 
salutations was interrupted by the entrance 
of an old gray-headed servant, who came to 
announce breakfast. ; 

Agnes drew a light stand near Gertrude’s 
sofa, just as the same bright mulatto gitl 
who had conducted Cecil into the parlor on 
her arrival entered, bearing a waiter, upon 
which was arranged breakfast for one. 

“Now, Ritta, attend Miss Gertrude. Come, 
Ernest. Allen, you may wait upon Cecil to 
breakfast.” And taking her husband’s arm, 
Agnes passed on to the dining-room, laugh- 
ing and chatting with her husband, taking 
but little notice of the silent pair directly 
‘behind her. ; ; 

_ How cosy everything appeared in that 
room, with its crimson carpet, embroidered 
with vines of oak leaves and acorns! A 
heavy mahogany sideboard and table, cov- 
ered with richest profusion of costly china, 
silver, etc., occupied respective corners; and 
several fine engravings hung upon the white 
walls, Above the mantel stood a large eight- 
day clock—an heirloom in the family—and 
as they entered it counted in deep rich tones 
the hour of nine. The deautiful china, glass 


and silver ware upon the table reflected a. 


ruddy glow, caused by the sunlight stream- 
ing through the curtains. ; 

The breakfast was eaten in almost entire 
silence, Mr. Claire.and Agnes making a cas- 
ual remark now and then. 

After breakfast the gentlemen went out 
gunning; Agnes about her domestic affairs; 
leaving Cecil and Gertrude alone in the par- 
lor, or, as Agnes termed it, “the. sitting- 
room,” her suite of parlors being on the left: 
These two young girls conversed long to- 


gether, and knew each other better when 
Ritta entered with luncheon than many peo- 
ple do after what is termed by the world 
friendship, 

The gentlemen had not returned, and Ag- 
nes joining Cecil and Gertrude, they spent 
an hour quite. pleasantly over their cake and 
wine, Agnes and Gertrude’s silvery laughter 
filling the large room as Cecil, at her sister's 
request, repeated some of her. school-life 
adventures, 

“TI thiuk, Cecil dear, that you should write 
a volume and give it to the world. I know, 
with your wit and sarcasm, you could write 
quite an interesting book.” 

Cecil held up her fair hands with a pretty 
gesture of affected surprise and horror. 

“No, no, Aggie; I shall never become an 
author. I don't believe, in fact, that I shall 
ever become anything. My music-master 
told me he thought I had quite a talent for 
music. Now, I love music, and pass many 
of my hours at the piano; but as for having 
a talent for it, I have not. My French pro- 
fessor told me that I understuod the French 
language as thoroughly as he did, and that I 
should never neglect my French, but make 
a practice of reading and speaking it each 
day. My professor in belles-lettres likewise 
complimented me on my abilities as a com- 
poser. But I cannot imagine what I am 
good for. Do tell me, sister Agnes, what my 
forte is?” And with a playfulness that Ag- 
nes had seldom seen her exhibit, Cecil cast 
herself upon an ottoman at her sister’s feet, 
and crossing her hands on her sister’s lap, 
looked up stnilingly into her face. 

“ Why, Cecil dear, I think you ean do any- 
thing you would undertake, You know I 
am very proud of my talented sister. Ask 
Gertrude if I am not.” And the sisters 
turned to Gertrude’s sofa, and met the smil- 
ing face there. 

“Yes, we have all heard of you so often 
that it seems as if an old friend bad come 
among us,”” ’ 

After a while silence fell on the trio. The 
short December day wore on, and the shad- 
ows began to gather in the corners. Cecil 
sat with her head on her sister’s knee, and 
Agnes was passing her fingers softly over 
the glossy bands of her raven hair. Gertrude, 
by her regular breathing and drooping lids, 
showed that she slept. 

This was the tableau in the darkened. 
chamber when the gentlemen returned from. 
their hunting excursion, with their pouches 
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filled -with game. Ceéil- sprang from her re- 
clining position, and passing by Allen Percy, 
bowing slightly to his eager gréeting, left the 
parlor for her own room. 

She did not leave her room until sum- 
moned to dinner. Everything was in most 
perfect style, and Cecil's appreciation of ele- 
gance was readily called forth as she noted 
the arrangements of the table. But still she 
could not enjoy the meal; for opposite to 
her sat the man who exercised such wonder- 
ful power over her. Thosé deep hazel eyes 
looked yearningly, pleadingly, into hers. 

Mr. Claire gave quite an animated deserip- 
tion of their gunning, and now and then 
ealled upon Allen Percy to corroborate such 
and such a thing. To all which he would 
reply, abstractedly: 

“ Yes, we had fine sport to-day” and he 
would seem to be reading Cecil's very soul. 

After their return to the sitting-room, 
Gertrude requested some music. 
~ “Pm a poor little pet, dear Cecil, and have 
to be humored: do Iet me hear you play.” 

“Anything to gratify you, dear Gertrude. 
What shall it be?” 

Seating herself at the piano, she passed 
her fingers lightly over the keys several times, 
and then glided into that sad, weird, heart- 
touching wail, “The Sophien Waltz” As 
she struck the last notes, she raised her eyes 
to those earnest ones bending over her (for 
Allen Percy had placed himself at her side, 
and stood watching first the finely-formed 
head, with its crown of ebon hair, the sweet 
pale face, and sad eyes with their drooping 
Jashes, the mouth—ah, how sad in repose !— 
and then the small white fingers, unadorned 
by any jewel, as they flew over the keys), 
and saw that they were flooded with tears. 
One pearly drop glistened a moment on his 
long lashes, and fell upon her hand as it still 
lingered on the keys. A beautiful light for 
amoment lit up the pale face, and turning 
from those eyes which made her heartstrings 
quiver, she played one of Beetloven’s touch- 
ing strains as a prelude, and then the lofty 
room was flooded with her rich sweet voice 
as she sang “ Beautiful Venice.” 

No word was spoken as she left the in- 
strument. Agnes drew her head down to 
her as she passed to her seat and imprinted 
a warm kiss upon her lips. Ernest Claire 
gat with his face buried in his hands, and 
when he removed them even Gertrude no- 
ticed his strange pallor, and Agnes, with s 
low exclamation of mingled love and terror, 


hastened to his side, drew that loved head 
to her breast, and caressingly brushed back 
the dark hair. 

Allen Perey had moved away from the 
piano as Cecil commenced her song, and sat 
upon a sofa in a distant corner of the room, 
with his arms folded and eyes closed. 

Gertrude beckoned the siuger to her; and 
kneeling upon the rug beside her sofa, Cecil 
received her murmured thanks and praise. 
She was startled by the words of Agnes: 

“Dear Ernest, I know that you are ill; 
your hands are-so cold, and your temples 
are throbbing wildly. I fear that your tramp 
over the woods to-day is making you ill.” 

“QO, ‘tis not that, my dear wife. Forgive 
me, my Agnes, but that song calls up rec- 
ollections I thought buried forever. O God! 
I see her; I hear that ‘song once more. 
Would that Thad told you long ago! But 
no; 1 was too happy in your love. [did not 
wish to cloud the brjght present by recalling 
the past. But I shall tell you now.” And 
he attempted to raise his head from his wife’s 
bosom. 

“No, no, Ernest; my husband; you must 
not attempt to tell me anything to-night, 
No matter what the revelation may prove to 
be, remember this—you have your wife’s 
love. I think you had best rest to-night; in 
the morning I will listen to whatever you 
have to tell me; but not to-night, for you 
have a burning fever now, my poor Ernest!” 
And the fair face bent pityingly over the ona 
resting upon her'bosom, and her cool fingers 
strove to chase the pain and gloom away. 

“Let me tell it now, Agnes, my wife! But 
when you know all, you will no longer care 
for me. O God! ’tis bitter! Why did I not 
tell her? and there would have been perfect 
confidence between us!” And catching the 
hands ‘that were caressingly pressed upon 
his throbbing temples, he kissed them pes: 
sionately, despairingly: . 

“My darling! and the wife’s tones were 
gentle, loving, soothing as a mother’s lullaby 
to her babe, and tears gathered in her brown 
eyes, as, bending still nearer to that loved 
head, she pressed her lips once, twice to his, 
and whispered, “Come, Ernest! come, my 
husband; our friends will excuse us, t know, 
Let us retire to our chamber. A night of 
quiet and undisturbed rest will restore you, 
and on the morrow you can talk with me.” 

Then linking her arm in that of her hus- 
band’s, she drew him gently from his chairs 
and turning to Ceeil, said: 
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“Dear Cecil, I shall return by-and-by, to 
assist you with Gertrude. Until then enter- 
tain each other.” And with her husband 
he passed out of the room. 

Silence fell on the two after the departure 
of Agnes and her husband. Cecil still knelt 
upon the rug beside Gertrude’s sofa—one 
hand clasped in that of the gentle invalid’s, 
while her eyes were fixed upon the flames, 

Allen Perey, from his shadowed nook in 
the great oriel window, watched her eager- 
ly, yearningly; a spasm now and then cross- 
ing his pale face as his gaze wandered and 
fell upon the fair sweet countenance of the 
invalid; but this would always give place to 
a look of deep passionate worship, as his 
eyes again fell upon the face of the dark- 
eyed girl. 

About an hour later, the entrance of Mrs, 
Claire, followed by a tall powerfully built 
negro man, with a bright ebony face, dis- 
turbed the musings of.the trio. Gertrude 
turned a smiling face towards her friend, 
but the smile faded upon seeing Agnes’s pale 
serious face. .. 

“What is it, Agnes?” she exclaimed. 
Mr. Claire ill?” 

“Yes, I fear seriously so; he hasa bari 
ing fever and is quite delirious. I can leave 
him only long enough to assist Aunt Di in 
getting you up to yourroom. I have sent 
Cesar for Dr. Strong. He will soon be here. 
T shall feel greatly relieved, as I have the ut- 

' most confidence in him. He has been the 
physician of the Claire family ever since the 
death of Ernest’s mother, who died when 
Ernest was only a few years old. He thinks 
as much of Ernest as he does of his own 
son. But it is after ten, dear Gertie; it is 
time for an invalid to retire. Where is Al- 
len? Why, come out of your nook, Sir 
Owl, and bid Miss Gertie good-night.” And 
-Agnes made an attempt at playfulness, but 
the smile died upon the lips; her thoughts 
were all centered upon her husband. 

With a hasty “ good-night,” a slight kiss 
upon her brow, Allen Percy permitted Aunt 
Di to lift the tiny form of his betrothed in 
her large strong arms, and bear her from the 
parlor. Agnes, after a kind good-night, 
turned and left the room. Cecil aruse 
hastily from her low seat, and making 
a slight bow to Allen Percy, prepared to 
follow her. In passing, she raised her eyes 
to his face—saw its deadly whiteness, and 
the fierce fire in his eyes. Her own fell, a 
beautiful blush suffused neck, cheek and 


“Ts 


brow, and without raising her eyes a second 
time, she escaped to her room, with Allen 
Percy’s “Cecil, good-night!” whispering in 
her ears, 

“O heavens, what have I done!” mur- 
mured the girl, as, sinking. down upon the 
rug before the bright fire in her own room, 
she passionately kissed the hand Ais had fall- 
en upon; then cowered like a guilty thing, 
burying her face in the large cushioned 
chair near her. 

°Twas done. The child of storm and ship- 
wreck—how appropriate the title—was a 
woman possessing a deep wild love in her 
breast, rocking her to and fro,even as the 
storm had tossed ber in her youth. Truly 
was she a child of storm, for such a love as 
hers had entered, not as the gentle breeze, 
stealing on so quietly as scarcely to be. per- 
ceived, but as the wildly sweeping hurricane, 
carrying the vessel high amid the stormy 
billows. God grant that she may not be 
wrecked upon the reefs! 

“Sing for me once again, Bianea—my Bi- 
anca! Sit on this divan, love. There, let ma 
place your guitar ribbon about your neck, 
Now sing ‘ Beautiful Venice’ once more.” 


“ Beautiful Venice, city of song, 
What memories of old to thy regions belong, 
What sweet recollections cling to my heart, 
As thy fast fading shores from my visions de- 
part!” 


“Bianca, love! do not weep. There, there, 
T shall ask you to sing it no more if it awak- 
ens sad thoughts. Bianca! O God! my wife, 
my child, my little one!—Wife dead—child 
gone no one knows where. Curse my cruel- 
ty—thoughtless though it was—in desert- 
ing my innocent ones! My grief is greater 
than I can bear!” 

These words, joined with many others, fell 
from the parched lips of Ernest Claire as he 
tossed in his wild delirium. They blanched 
the cheeks of his fair young wife, as she 
watched by his bedside; and the face of the 
old physician grew troubled, but he said not 
a word. 

Days passed and Agnes still watched be- 
side. her busband’s couch, In vain would 
the old fatherly physician place his hand 
upon her brown hair, and say: 

“My child, my poor child; do not watch 
so continually; let your sister take your 
place; your cheeks are growing thin and 
pale, my child; when your busband recovers, 
he will scarcely recognize you.” 
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“When my husband recovers! Dr. Strong, 


will he ever know me again—ever call me’ 


* Agnes, my own dear wife,’ in his deep rich 
voice—ever place his arm about ine and 
press me to his heart?” And the small 
hands were clasped, and the brown eyes filled 
with tears were raised to the kind fatherly 
face of the physician. 

“While there is: life, there is hope,” an- 
swered the old man, with a nod of his white 
head, and stroking his snowy beard. 

On the eighth morning of his illness, as 
Agnes sat, with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes, listening to the heavy breathing 
and muttered words of the sick man, the 
door softly opened and a white ghastly face 
looked in. The door was closed as noiseless- 
ly as it was opened, and a form glided softly 
across the room and placed one small hand 
upon the bowed head at the bedside. Agnes 
raised her head with an exclamation of sur- 
prise; but, seeing Cecil standing near her, 
said: 

“Yon frightened me, dear Cecil! I did not 
hear you open the door. But something is 
the matter with you,dear sister; what is 
it? And Agnes, forgetting for the moment 
her own sorrow, looked earnestly and loving- 
ly into the pale dark face above her. 

“Nothing is the matter, Agnes, love; only 
Gertrude wishes very much to see you in 
the sitting-room fora little while. I shall 
watch by Mr. Claire until you return.” 

And placing her arm about Agnes’s shoul- 
der, she drew her gently from her chair. 

Agnes found Gertrude and Allen in the 
sitting-room, Gertrude was weeping con- 
vulsively—Allen endeavoring to soothe her. 
As Agnes bade Allen good-morning, Ger- 
trude raised her tear-stained face, and seeing 
the kind wan face of Agnes bending over 
her, put her arms about her neck and 
sobbed: ; 

“OQ Agsie! my father, my poor, poor fa- 
ther!” 

“What isit, Gertrade—Allen 2” asked Ag- 
nes, looking from the sorrow-stricken face 
on her bosom to the pale manly one above 
her. 

“ Her father, my second: father, has been 
affected with paralysis, and her mother 
writes her to return immediately. I fear 
she is unable to endure the journey. I have 
been trying to persuade her to remain and 
Tet me go, but she will not consent. What 
do you think best, Mrs. Claire?” 

“ Alas! I do not know; my mind is so 


clouded by my own suffering, that I cannot 
advise her, for fear J should not do se cor- 
rectly. Therefore, I say do just as your own: 
feelings and judgment dictate, dear Ger- 
trude: Would that my Ernest was in. 
health, that I might go with you.” 

* 1 shall £0, dear Allen; so do not, I pray’ 
you, be angry. I ‘think it my duty to go 
home to my bereaved mother and afflicted 
father. Dear Agnes, please let Aunt Di 
pack my trunks; for we must leave in an 
hour. I want to go home to my poor par- 
ents. Dear Allen, don’t look grieved; for- 
give your poor Gertie; for this bluw is al- 
most too’much for her weak frame. Per- 
haps I shall not be with you very long; sa 
grant me my request. Dear Agnes, we will 
not keep you longer from your husband’s’ 
bedside. How I regret that we have to 
leave you in your affliction! But Gods ways. 
are not our ways; therefore let us bow: 
meekly and kiss the fod. Go, dear Agnes, 
do not let me, in my selfishness, keep you 
from your suffering husband. Send‘ Ceeil to” 
bear us company until we are ready to leave, 
and then you can come and bid us good-by.” 2 

Agnes, on her return to the sick room, as 
if reading the mute appeal in her sister’s. 
eyes, said: . 

“Yes, we must lose Gertrude and Allen, 
You will be very lonely without them, dear’ 
sister. I am so much confined with Ernest,’ 
that I shall be but poor company.” 

“Don’t talk in that way, Agnes, I pray you. 
‘You must let me stay and watch with you; 
let me be in truth your sister; will you not, 
Agnes ?” 
> And Ceeil sank upon the carpet at her’ 
side, and bowed her head caressingly upon 
her sister’s arm. 

“Yes, certainly, you may share my trou- 
bles; I cannot remember so far back when 
you did not share them. Can you, dear?’ 
But Gertrude wishes you to go back and 
stay with her until the earriase’is ready for 
them to leave; then send Ritta to me, so 
that I may know what time to bid then 
good-by. Dr.Strong will be here then 5 Ir 
can trust Ernest with him.” : 

An hour later Agnes, leaving ‘Dr. Strong. 
with her husband, went down into the sit- 
ting-room, where she found Gertrude dressed 
ready for travelling, and reclining, quite 
weary and faint, upon: the sofa. Allen, in 
his heavy travelling suit, stood looking from 
the window, apparently watching the strap+ 
ping of the trunks upon the carriage, but & 
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close observer could have seen that he was 
gazing into vacancy, his lips tightly com- 
pressed and his brow contracted. He seemed 
Struggling with himself, trying to overcome 
some great antagonist within his bosom. At 
length he turned abruptly from the window 
and approached the trio. 

“Come, Gertie, ’tis time to bid your friends 
good-by,” he said, with a forced smile, 

The tears gathered in Gertrude’s eyes, 
and her pretty lips quivered like an infant’s. 

“Tshall go to the carriage with you, dear 
Gertie,” said Agnes, “and see that all your 
cushions and pillows are properly arranged. 
You have only Cecii to bid goud-by.” 

Cecil received the warm embrace and ten- 
der kiss that the loving little Gertrude be- 
stowed upon her, like one dreaming, and to 
Gertrude’s oft-repeated request, “Do not 
forget me, dear Cecil?’ she mechanically re- 
plied, “Yes, yes! 

She heard Allen Percy say, “good-by, Miss 
Cecil,"—felt the clasp of his cold hand as it 
closed convulsively over ker trembling fin- 
gers; then she turned away towards the 


window, as Allen -Perey raised the. slight - 


form of his betrothed, and passed out of the 
room, accumpanied by Agnes, and followed 
by Ritta, bearing pillows and shawls, 

Cecil stoud within the shadow of the deep 
orie! window, her hands clasped over her 
aching heart, her eyes strained in the in- 
tensity of her anguish. The curtain was 
pushed aside, and a face equally.as white as 
her own, looked upon her. Her parched lips 
parted with a low ery of joy. His arms 
were opened, and she was clasped closely to 
his wildly throbbing heart. 

“ At last, thank God! I hold you close, 
close to my throbbing heart. O Cecil, my 
idol, my crowned queen! how I have wor- 
shipped you at adistance!’ yearning, praying 
to come to you—-showing my soul in my 
eyes, yet being the betrothed of another, not 
daring to speak my love. I did not intend 
making a full confession of my love—fur you 
read it in every action, in every look,. Our 
souls looked from our eyes and miugled into 
one. O my bright, my peerless destiny; I 
have called you my destiny; for from the 
first moment I saw you standiag upon the 
threshold of this room, I bowed my head be- 
neath a greater will than mine, and mur- 
mured, ‘My darling? My soul went forth 
to meet yours and revelled in your love. 
But we can never join hands here. loved Ce- 
cil, though our souls are married, You 


know too well the ties that bind me to one I 
can only love with a brother's love.” 

All this was spoken rapidly, passionately— 
never once taking his eyes from the beauti- 
ful face resting on his bosom. Those dark 
glorious eyes were bright with a sparkling 
brillianey—the lips were beautifally crim- 
soned and slightly apart—the cheeks tinged 
with the same bright hue. 

. O love, love! what a beautifier thou art! 
The cold, seemingly lifeless statue was 
transformed into a woman, loving deeply, 
with her whole soul beaming from her eyes 
upon the object of her silent adoration. 

He spoke again: 

“One kiss—only one, and then we part; 
but O, our souls will still be as one!” 

. He bent his stately head nearer the beau- 
tifal face upon his bosom; their lips met. 
Had the wealth of the universe, the glory of 
renown, and the life of their mortality been 
upon their lips at that moment, like the 
dust of a flower, either one would freely 
have transferred it to the lips of the other. 

As Cecil felt the pressure of that arm draw- 
ing her closer, and yet closer, his breath 
mingling with bers, in her wild happiness 
she murmured, “ Let ime die, even how, with 
your arms about me;” and her lids drooped, 
hiding the splendor of her eyes; the color 
faded from cheek and lip; she lay a beauti- 
ful image in his arms; she had fainted from 
excess of happiness. 

* Better so—far better so.. Perhaps I can 
tear myself away, now,” murmured Allen 
Percy; and lifting the beautiful form tender- 
ly, lovingly, in his arms, he placed her upon 


. the sofa within the window recess, Kissing 


again and again the cold beautiful lips and 
small hands, he at length turned to leave 
her, taking from the sofa his rich fur- 
trimmed travelling cloak, where he had left 
it, in his abstraction, before he had couveyed 
Gertrude to the carriage; then, after having 
deposited her among her downy cushions 
aud wrappings, he bethought himself of his 
cloak, returned for it and found—Love await- 
ing him beneath the deep hangings of the 
oriel window, 

- Throwing the cloak hastily over his shoul- 
der, he hastened from the room, down the 
bread walk to the carriage where Gertrude 
was awaiting. him; bade Mrs. Claire a kind 
farewell, sprang into the carriage, took the 
seat opposite Gertrude; the door was closed; 
the driver touched the spirited horses with 
the end of the lash, Gertrude’s pale sweet 
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face was seen at the window an instant, then 
withdrawn by the sudden motion of the car- 
Tiage. Agnes waved a final adieu with her 
white hand, and turned away with a heavy 
sigh, something whispering to her that she 
had seen the sweet fice of Gertrude Man- 
ning for the last time. Are such forebod- 
ings aloays true? 

As the December sun was sinking behind 
the low hills, and tipping them with a faint 
streak of red; and as the December winds 
were gathering themselves into strong gusts, 
moaning and writhing among the bare tree- 
tops, rearing down the chimneys, shuddering 
and dying away around the house corners, 
Ernest Claire came back to consciousness— 
came out of that harrowing dream of the 
long ago, and found his wife, his Agnes, 
watching beside him. “But it was not upon 
her his gaze was fixed, but upon the form of 
Cecil, as she stood near the foot of his bed, 
one arm resting upon the footboard and her 
head leaning upon her hand. 

“Bianca, dear Bianca, have I slept long? 
Why did yon not awaken me, dearest? 
Where is our pet—our little Cecil? Teli 
Frenella to bring her to us.’ Then his eyes 
wandered about the room and came Lack to 
the true but almost heart-broken wife at his 
side. “OQ God! Agnes, then I have not 
been dreaming; ’tis all reality. Bianca is 
dead—and you are my own, my poor suffer- 
ing little wife. Come nearer, darling; let 
me feel your arms about my neck, your 
kisses on my brow. But whois that?’ And 
he pointed his long pale hand towards the 
figure at the foot of the bed. “O,I remem- 
ber; ‘tis Cecil—your sister Cecil. Is she 
your sister?” And the sick man raised his 
head with an effort and gazed into the pale 
sweet face of his young wife. 

“Ernest, dear Ernest, what is it? Tell 
me what troubles you? Cecil! Yes, she’ is 
my sister—my adopted sister; but I love her 
as dearly as my own sister. She is an Ital- 
jan. She was the only person saved from a 
shipwreck nine years ago. My father adopt- 
ed her, and she has ever since been my own 
dear sister.” 

While Agnes was speaking she had raised 
her husband’s head to her bosom, and was 
tenderly smoothing back the’ dishevelled 
locks from his moist brow. As she conclud- 
ed, he clasped his hands together and ex- 
claimed: 

“1 knew it, I knew it! Something whis- 
pered to my heart that she was my own, my 


little Cecil. Child of my lost Bianca, come 
to your father. Yes, she is mine; Agnes, my 
wife, mine. Let me feel the forgiving kiss 
of my child upon my lips before I die. And 
you, my wife, hear the story of my life, and 
then let your loving heart forgive my long 
silence.” : 

With his head upon his wife’s bosom, his 
hand clasped in that of Cecil—whose quick- 
coming breath and flushed cheek told of the 
excitement which she was experiencing, Er- 
nest Claire, in broken and disconnected sen- 
tences, made known to his wife and child 
the story of his past eventful life: 

“In my youth FE was wild and dissolute. 
Tran away from college, and having plenty 
of money at my command—being the ouly 
child of a wealthy planter, and inheriting 
already quite a fortune from my mother’s es- 
tate—I crossed the Atlantic, together with 
a wild comrade, and spent many “months 
rambling through France, Spain and Italy. 
We enjoyed ourselves as such young men 
would be expected to, visiting all sight-see- 
ing and places of amusement. 

“ At last we reached Venice— Beautiful 
Venice, the Bride of the Sea? I know not 
why it was, but a sweet dreamy quiet stole 
over my hitherto wild reckless nature. I 
wandered about alone, leaving my compan- 
ion to find amusement for himself. 

“One night, how well do-I remember it— 
as I was reclining upon the balcony of our 
boarding-house, lazily smoking a cigar, a 
gondola slided past, but not before I heard 
the soft notes of a guitar, accompanied by a 
still softer, sweeter voice. How sweet the 
music—how sweet the voice! and its silvery 
tones, wafted on the night-breeze, bore to 
Iny ears the words: 


‘I have known many homes, 
: But the dwelling for me 
Is beautifal Venice, the Bride of the Sea, 
Is beautiful Venice, the Bride of the Sea? 


. “Isprang to my. feet, threw my cigar into 
the water beneath my balcony, hailed a gon- 
dolier who was passing, swung myself over 
the balustrade, and landed on the stone 
steps below. As the gondola shot into place 
near where I was standing, I stepped lightly 
in, placed myself upon the velvet cushion, 
pushed aside the silk awning, and looked out 
from my cosy retreat. Light after light 
gleamed up from palace, and hall, and bridge, 
rivalling in brilliancy the stars which decked 
the blue Vault,.and spangling earth and 
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water. The fisher’s humble skiff. with meas- 
ured oar and evening hymn; the decorated 
bark of patrician pride, with noble freight 
and watchful attendants; the gayly decked 
gondola of some lover, with lady love and 
light guitar—all were passed by my light 
gondola, as it shot on in pursuit of the sweet 
voice and tinkling guitar, which sceael 
growing clearer, sweeter as we sped on. 

“‘Signor, spoke my gondolier, ‘I recog- 
nize the voice of the singer. (I had told 
him I wished to overtake this gondola.) ‘Tis 
that of Signora Bianea, the most beautiful 
Jady in all Venice. She is an orphan, and 
is always atten ded by a middle-aged woman 
whom she calls her foster-mother. Stran- 
gers always rave. about the beauty of the 
signora; that is, if they happen to see her, 
for she seldom goes out; and any one may 
consider himself very fortunate if he can 
but get to look upon the signora’s midnight 
eyes and raven hair? 

“But why prolong the sayings of my boat- 
man? I met Bianca, My gondola glided 
up hy the side of hers, and doffing my hat, I 
spoke in my most musical tone, and a silvery 
Voice responded; for our bouts were side by 
side, and a conversation could be carried on 
With ease. 

“ After a while I asked her to sing for me, 
and at my request, she sang again that sweet 
and magic strain, ‘ Beautiful Venice? 

“What need to say more? I loved her 
from the moment I heard her sweet voice 
trilling her favorite song. She loved me 
with all the passionate ardor of an Italian; 
and though she was poor (her family had 
been an old and proud one), I married her 
aud, together with her old nurse, we went 
to live in a little nest of a home amid sway- 
ing vines and hanging hills, some distauce 
from Venice, : 

“How happy we were! A year after our 
marriage, our little girl was born, ard we 
called her Cecil, for my mother. She had 
Bianea’s midnight hair and eyes, and all her 
winning ways. 

“JT had changed greatly. I never looked 
for pleasure and happiness beyond my vine- 
yard bower. My Bianca was all light, all 
joy, except at times a melancholy mood 
would come upon her; tears would spring 
into her eyes at the sight of her guitar, or 
the sound of ‘ Beautiful Venice,’ 

“Toften wondered at: the cause; and at 
last learned from her, that the guitar had 
been a gift from the last of: her family~—her 


only brother—who had been assassinated 
while serenading his betrothed; and that 
* Beautiful Venice* had been his favorite 
song, 

“Several years passed; our little one had 
learned to call me ‘papa? How sweet it 
sounded, and what great delight Bianca took 
in surprising me with her rapid improve- 
ment. n 

“At last the cloud gathered npon our 
Eden’s sky. I-received a letter from my fa- 
ther, telling me that after many years of 
search he had traced me to Italy, and also, 
that he had heard some rumors of my mar- 
riage with an Italienne; that if. it was true 
he would not leave one dime of his vast 
wealth to me, but settle it upon a distant 
cousin. He wanted me no longer for a son 
if I had weddeil a foreigner. The property 
I had been spending with such lavish hand 
for the past few years, bad been left me from 
my mother’s estate, and had almost melted 
away. I must have money. I could leave 
Bianca and my Jittle one long enough to- go 
to him, receive his last farewell and his for- 
tune, then return to my loved ones. I knew 
that my going home immediately after re- 
ceiving his letter would cause my father te 
believe all stories concerning my marriage 
false. So I made the necessary preparations 
to leave my loved wife; and when the time 
drew near, told her that important business 
called me to America for ashort time, but 
that I would soon return. She seemed very 
sad at our parting; drawing my head again 
and again upon her breast and kissing my 
brow, murmuring in her own beautiful Ital- 
ian her blessing upon her husband. 

“On wy arrival at home, 1 found my fa- 
ther upon his deathbed. He gave me his 
blessing and property, died and was buried 
in the family vault. 

“T took passage on areturnsteamer. We 
were wrecked on the passage, and "twas 
many months before I reached home—but, 
alas! home no longer. 

“My wife’s grave was pointed out to me, 
White roses were blooming over it. My 
child had disappeared—the nurse also. For 
two years ] wandered over the continent, 
searching for my lost child; but, alas!‘ I 
found her not. I returned to my native 
land, miserable, almost broken-hearted. I 
lived so for years. Then I found you, my 
darling, my Agnes, with your sweet voice, 
brown eyes and winning ways. You won 
me from the dark shadow of my past life, 
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and wade a-beautiful present for me. | 
tried to forget the past;-but, ah! I could 
not; I was too happy in your lave. 

“Then came Cecil, your sister, with her 
midnight hair and eyes, so like my lost one; 
and then that song! 0,1 had been strug- 
gling with myself: from the first moment I 
aaw her, trying to overcome the suspicions 
and hopes in my heart; but when her voice, 
clear, sweet and full, breathed those magic 
words of song, I thought I was once more 
beside the gondola of my lost Bianca, listen- 
ing to the witchery of her voice. 

“ My Agnes, after this there will be per- 
fect confidence between us.” And the sick 
man placed one arm about the neck of his 
girl-wife, and brought her face down to his. 

“ My Agnes?’—his lips sought hers—* my 
Cecil” And his hand clasped that of his 
daughter with a warmer pressure, “I am 
weary, love; draw my head upon your 
breast, that I may sleep. Good-night, Ag- 
nes, wife, love; good-night, Cecil, my dear 
daughter!” ; 

The voice faltered, the head drooped, the. 
fingers loosened their pressure, Ernest Claire 
was dead! ‘ 

More than two years after the death of 
her father, and her sister's husband—for 
she still called Agnes, sister—the world 
knew naught of that deathbed scene. To 
others, she was still Cecil, Mrs. Claire’s sis- 
ter. Those two loving, trusting hearts could 
not bear to lift the veil and permit the world 
to speculate and wonder over the past career 
of one so dear to both. They loved him as 
ever. They knew concerning Cecil’s parent- 
age, and that was sufficient. Cecil, at the 
twilight of a bright summer day, sat and 
mused. Not one word had she heard from 
Allen Perey in all the two long years. 

Directly after the death of her father, Ag- 
nes had received a letter from Mrs. Manning, 
stating the death of her husband, and that 
the family would travel, in order, if possible, 
to benefit Gertrude’s health. 

That was the last; and Cecil sat and 
thought of the past, and that one bright 
brief moment of happiness, Now and then 
the distressing thought would pierce her 
heart that he was dead! ‘her star, her des- 
tiny; and she was .alone—alone on life’s sea, 
without a star to guide her bark heavenward, 

By-and-by the lamps were lighted. Agnes; 
clad in her widow’s robe, occupied the same 
corner as when first introduced to the reader, 
But instead of bright leaping ceals, beautiful 


clusters of snowball and branches of cedar 
filled their place. Sheappeared to be read- 
ing, but every now and then she would 
heave a weary sigh and press her small fair 
hand to her brow. Ah! hers was a sad life 
now. Her whole soul had been centred up- 
on her husband. He was her life, her idol, 
and death had robbed her of her treasure, 
No more for her would the flowers of spring 
look bright and beautiful—the fruits of au- 
tumn hang their golden heads. No. Life 
for her had lost its charm; she sighed to 
Join her loved in the spirit Jand. 

Presently the hanging curtains were pushed 
aside, Cecil crossed the room and seated. 
herself at the piano. It was always her sol- 
ace for sad thought. Her fair hands wan- 
dered over the keys, making a concord of 
sweet sounds. How beautiful she looked, 
with her snowy neck and shoulders gleam- 
ing through the thin black tissue, and ker 
midnight hair arranged in that simple Gre- 
cian knet! Those dark eyes grew humid 
with tears as her slender fingers wandered 
over the white keys, drawing from them that 
sweetest of all things, “ Beethoven’s Dream.” 

While the chords were still quivering be- 
Neath “her fingers, her deep rich vuice rose. 
on the stillness, and the loneliness and de- 
spair of her heart found utterance in these 
words; 


“Floating, floating! 
Over Life’s tempestuous wave 
Is a lonely bark, and only 

Quivering over Ocean's grave. 
See! its hollow sides are shattered, 
By the waves and tempest battered, 
While one sail is hanging tattered, 

All alone! Lone—ali alone! 


“ Floating, floating! 
Mournfally upon Life's sea, 
Bared and blackened, never slackened, 

Onward to Eternity; 
And its decks are crowded—crowded 
With a throng of hopes all shrouded, 
While a single soul sits clouded 

All alone! Lone—all alone! - 


“Floating, floating! 
Ever onward is the soul; 
And its lonely song in only 
One refrain can upward roll; 
All alone! Not one to cheer him! 
All alone! No friend is near him! 
Not an ear save God’s will hear him, 
As he mourns,— Lone—all alone?” 


At the commenéement of her song, & dark 
figure:had slipped from the balcony through 
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the oriel window, and the curtain had been 
pushed aside by the intruder, in order that 
he inight view the occupants of the room. 

How his face glowed with love and emo- 
tion as the lamplight fell upon it. He so 
trembled with excitement, that ’twas with 
difficulty he sustained himself by leaning 
upon the sofa where Cecil had once been 
placed by him. 

As the sad heart-wailings of her song fell 
upon his ear his face paled—he pressed his 
hand to his brow and muttered, “O God, 
does she feel thus!” 

Agnes sat with her face buried in her 
arms, which were crossed upon the table be- 
fore her. How sad the picture! Those two, 
heart-broken and alune! 

With silent step he crossed the room as 
the last notes of that sad strain rose and 
fell on the summer silence; and, kneeling at 
the singer’s side, buried her two hands in 
his and covered them with burning kisses. 

“At last—thank God! at last!’ were Ce- 
cil’s murmured words, and Allen Percy, gaz- 
ing with worshipping eyes into those star- 
like ones above him, repeated: 

“Yes, at last Thank God! mine—all 
mine!’ : 

How bright her cheeks radiant with love’s 
blushes! how starry -her eyes through their 
love glances! Her destiny filled no foreign 
grave; he was beside her—her own, now as 
ever. 

Many explanations followed on both sides. 
Allen’s excuse for his long silence was soon 
made. After the decease of Mr. Manning, 
together with Mrs. Manning, Gertrude and 
his sister, he had made the tour of the con- 
tinent. For one year they had wandered 
from place to place, trying in vain to win 
back the fast failing life of the fair gentle 
Gertrude; but no! “Those whom the gods 
love die young,” and Gertrude breathed her 
life out sweetly beneath the sunny skies of 
Italy, ané was laid to rest beside a grave 
upon the simple marble cross of which was 
engraved, “Bianca, sleep sweetly; my grief 
cannot disturb thy slumbers,” 

_How strange that Gertrude should: sleep 
beside the mother of Cecil! 

“For one more year, loved Cecil, I wan- 
dered from place to place, impatient for the 
year of mourning to close, in order that I 
might hasten to you. I knew your heart by 
‘my own, and. felt secure in your love; but, 
O! how slowly dragged” away the weary 
hours, But at last Iam with you; I hold 


you to my heart, my darling, my bride? 

Cecil had a story to tell of a wrecked ves- 
sel and an orphan found; of a new home, 
parents and sister; of school life and return 
to that sister’s home, and of that strange 
deathbed revelation. 

About two hours after their meeting the 
two sat together upon the sofa within the 
shadows of the oriel window, with the fra- 
grant perfume of the jasmine and magnolia, 
mingled with the sweet verbena and pink tea 
Tose, fanning through the rich lace curtains, 
the sweet trilling of some -bird, as, awakened 
from a first slumber, he perched himselt 
upon the sweet syringa beneath the balcony, 
and sang to his mate the sweet bird-love 
within his little breast, which, in turn re- 
sponded with a gush of melody froma neigh- © 
boring rosebush. 

The summer moonlight fell in silvery 
sheeny lines upon the beautiful garden, bath- 
ing with a delicate dewy meliowness the 
marble obelisk that gleamed through a min- 
jature grove of evergreens, and a slight fig- 
ure clad in sombre robes, leaning despond- 
ently against the marble shaft. 

“Dear Allen?’ And Cecil raised her dark 
eyes to those above her, and saw them glis- 
tening with love and happiness, and felt the 
arm about her press her closer to his heart, 
as she for the first time addressed him as 
Allen. “Dear Allen!” the sweet voice whis- 
pered again. 

“J hear, love; (‘tis so sweet to have you 
call'me thus). What is it you wish to say 
tome?” And he bent his brown locks until 
they rested upon the raven braids of her 
hair. : 

“Tis this. I wish you to aid me in cheer- 
ing yonder despondent one; in my hours of 
deepest gloom, she was sister, friend, com- 
forter and adviser. Let it be with us a labor 
of love to win her from her sad and lonely 
life.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes which Allen 
Percy kissed away, as he answered: 

“Yes, we shall wii: her. from this gloomy 
night, Cecil, my bride, and make for her, as 
for ourselves, by our love and continued de- 
votion, a bright and abiding day.” : 
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